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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys) — for strength, uni- 
formity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and 
structural safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, 
totaling from 900 to 1275 
horse-power) — reserve power 
for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 6000 Ibs. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing) 
—for strength, speed, inher- 
ent stability, visibility, clean 
design. 

17 capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin) — Buffet, 
toilet, running water, electric 
lights, etc. 

Durability—Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line produc- 
tion methods. 


High over upper Manhattan 
Island, six minutes after leav- 
ing Newark Airport! ... Where. 
Fulton’s steamboat once chugged 
northward to Albany, the Ford 
plane of Colonial Airways wings 
at a hundred miles an hour to 
Montreal in Canada. 






































AIRWAYS meet their most severe competition in settled 
regions. From New York City northward and eastward 
is such a region, extraordinarily varied, thickly populated, 
served excellently by every form of transportation... rail- 
roads, boats, high-speed electric cars, automobiles and 
busses. It is broken up by mountains, rivers, lakes, cities 
and towns, and the irregular coastline of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It would seem that commercial airships have little 
chance here. 

Nevertheless during this last year the Colonial Airways 
was forced to employ double-sections to take care of pas- 
sengers between New York and Boston and New York and 
Montreal on regular scheduled flights from Newark Airport! 


The giant tri-motored Ford planes of this line are prov- 
ing exceptionally popular for swift, safe travel. Sea fogs 
seldom hinder them from keeping close to their scheduled 
flights, since a slight deviation of the course inland always 
brings them clear of the influence of the ocean. Many trav- 
elers choose the Colonial Airways not only because of the 
safety and comfort of the Ford all-metal planes, but be- 
cause of the rare and varied beauty of the regions over 
which they fly. It is doubtful if anywhere in America so 
much natural and historic beauty can be concentrated in 
a few hours smooth travel as here over the Colonial Airways 
of New York and New England. 

_There is no more delightful means of travel than the 
big all-metal Ford planes moving like swift shuttles across 
the skyways of all the nation. With the highest factors of 
safety in transport planes, each ship provides the conve- 
nience and smooth comfort of a well-appointed yacht. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


ses e . Passengers arriving at East Boston Airport, one hour and forty-five 
Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit oases after leaving New York trom Newark Airport 




















BIOGRAPHY—A_ FASCINATING 


Strachey, a parent of modern 

biography, wrote, “The art of 
biography seems to have fallen on evil 
times in England.” This may still be 
true of the art in England, but in this 
country it is true neither of the art nor 
of the practice; volume after volume 
falls from the printing presses to-day 
as bread fell from heaven in days of old, 
and “ the people go out and gather a cer- 
tain rate every day, and it seems to be 
increasing every day.” The appetite 
of the reading public for biography, 


Ts: YEARS AGO Mr. Lytton 


STUDY 


By DR. JOSEPH COLLINS 


name “service” is given. Doubtless 
readers of the generation of Keats and 
Beethoven found something in them- 
selves that these immortals had so 
abundantly. 

It pleases us also to discover that men 
upon whom the limelight was thrown 
constantly and deservedly had foibles 
and frailties not unlike our own. It 
makes our infirmities weigh less heavily 
upon us. But most of all we find in 
biographies something that makes us 
feel that, all things considered, we have 
done fairly well; that under different 


to biographies as art than to biographies 
as documents—and this without detri- 
ment to their value as documents. Mr. 
Strachey deserves most of the credit for 
this, but some is due to Messrs. Gue- 
dalla, Ludwig, Maurois, and Bradford. 
The success that has attended the 
efforts to guess the secrets of the world 
during the present century—in other 
words, the progress of science—is re- 
sponsible for some of the improvement in 
biography. Truth may have no better 
reputation now than before, but we in- 
sist upon having it more plentifully. The 


autobiography, and 
fictional biography is 
ravenous. Publishers 
seem determined to 
satisfy it. 

It would be inter- 
esting to know the 
cause of this uncom- 
mon hunger. We can 
only conjecture, but 
doubtless it is a mani- 
festation of the 
egomania which is 
constantly striving for 
expression. We should 
like to talk about our- 
selves all the time, or 
be talked about; that 
being impossible, we 
are keen to learn how 
others succeeded in 
accomplishing it. 

We like to compare 
ourselves with the 
brave, the illustrious, 
the endowed; and as 
we alone know the 
merit and capacity of 
our latent powers 
which fate and fortune 
have hemmed or man- 
acled, the compari- 





BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Greece Topay: THE AFTERMATH 
OF THE REFUGEE Impact, by Eliot 
Grinnell Mears. Stanford. $5. 

PaLesTINE To-DAY AND  To- 
MORROW, by John Haynes Holmes. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

THE Recovery or GERMANY, by 
James W. Angell. Yale. $4. 

Humanity Uprootrep, by Mau- 
rice Hindus, with a foreword by 
John Dewey. Cape ef Smith. $3.50. 
Aspects of Soviet Russia. 

Pi_supski AND PoLanpb, by Rom 
Landau. Dial. $5. 

A History oF Financiat SPEc- 
ULATION, by R. H. Mottram. Little, 
Brown, $4. 

Tue Story or Money, by Nor- 
man Angell. Stokes. $4. 

Tue Story or Evotution, by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Van Nos- 
trand. $4. Well-chosen illustrations 
complement an effective presenta- 
tion of the evidence. 

Tue Story OF THE Rep Man, by 
Flora Warren Seymour. Longmans, 
Green. $5. 

Tue OvertaNnp Trait, by Agnes 
C. Laut. Stokes. $3.50. The Oregon 
Trail in the making of the West. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AMER- 
Ica, edited by Mark Van Doren. 
Bont. $5. An anthology of first-hand 
accounts, skillfully arranged as a 
continuous and graphic narrative. 

THe TrutH Asout GERONIMO: 
Lire WITH THE APACHE Scouts, by 
Britton Davis. Yale. $4. 

CommoporE Davin Porter, by 
Archibald Douglas Turnbull. Cen- 
tury, $3.50. The Count Luckner of 
the War of 1812. 

Aupacious AubuBOoN, by Edward 
A. Muschamp. Brentano’s. $3.50. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON: THE Apos- 
TLE OF AMERICANISM, by Gilbert 
Chinard. Little, Brown. $5. 

An Epocu anp A Man: Martin 
Van BureEN AND His Times, by 
Denis Tilden Lynch. Liveright. $5. 

Botivar: THE PassionaTE WAr- 
rior, by T. R. Ybarra. Washburn. 
$4. The great South American liber- 
ator who died a pauper, neglected 
and forgotten. 

QueEEN E.izasBetn, by Katharine 
Anthony. Knopf. $4. 

Marte ANTOINETTE: THE PLAYER 
QUEEN, by John Garber Palache. 


Longmans, Green. $5. 


biographer assembles 
facts and documents, 
just as the painter 
assembles pigments 
and brushes. From 
them he makes a 
portrait. Its merit will 
depend far more upon 
his talent than upon 
the pigment and 
brush, though the 
latter are important. 

It would be diffi- 
cult to find a better 
example of the kill- 
ing power of moral 
preoccupation on the 
part of a biographer 
than Paxton Hibben’s 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
Apparently he had no 
such determination in 
writing the life of 
William J. Bryan, and 
hence The Peerless 
Leader (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $5) is in 
some ways a highly 
satisfactory biog- 
raphy. 

Anyone wanting to 


PALES LAINE (stig mF 








son flatters us oftener 


know what Bryan 








than it derogates us. 

It is one of man’s urges to administer 
his neighbor, and therefore he has an 
untiring interest in his affairs, personal 
and impersonal. In reading biographies, 
we cherish the hope of discovering some- 
thing that will facilitate the transfer of 
our own powers from latency to actual- 
ity. 

We are all Morgans or Martineaus 
or Mussolinis in miniature. We do not 
identify ourselves so readily with the 
poets, the dreamers, and the composers. 
But this is a practical age, an age of 
material accomplishment to which the 


circumstances we should have done 
more and better. In brief, biographies 
pander to our vanity, and as there are 
many indications that man is steadily 
becoming more vain and less modest the 
lure of biography is not likely to grow 
feebler. 

Biographers have had lower rating as 
artists than novelists. Were they to dis- 
play the same capacity to present fact 
in as perfect art form as the novelist 
presents fiction, their rating would im- 
prove. There are many signs to show 
that more attention is now being given 





said, did, hoped, or 
planned to do can 
learn from it. It is informative, too, of a 
period in American life when we were 
beginning to feel our oats. Students of 
the soul, personality dissectors, motiva- 
tion experts will not be intrigued by it. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley, of unusually 
sound mind and wholesome thought, 
said, in one of his Proper Studies, 
“Where beauty is worshipped for 


beauty’s sake as a goddess, independent 
of and superior to morality and philos- 
ophy, the most horrible putrefaction is 
apt to set in.” He may have had Ruskin 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Industrial 
Power Rates with load 
factor discount, as low 
as 34c per K.W. Hour. 

* * * * 

Natural Gas at 20c 

per million B.T.U’s. 
Oil at 16%c per 
million B.T.U’s. 

** * * 
Abundant Open Shop 
Contented Labor 
** * * 

Low Building Costs 
and maintenance and 
high labor efficiency 
due to mild climate 
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A RECORD OF DEVELOPMENT 
UNSURPASSED IN HIsTORY 


UST so long as Southern California continues to enjoy its delightful 
year ’round equable climate, and other living advantages; and just 
so long as human nature remains as it always has been . .. people 

will continue to flock to Los Angeles County. 


It is but necessary to study indices of the past to see that this area must 
inevitably become one of the greatest consumer markets of the world. 
Today, it is by far the largest concentrated market on the Pacific Coast. 
And it is substantially increasing its lead every year. 


Industrialists who are entrusted with the destinies of great manutact- 
uring plants and who must consider the economics of production, dis- 
tribution and markets, are bound to realize the importance and the 
good business of locating plants in Los Angeles County to serve this 
great metropolitan area ....and the whole Pacific Coast ....and to 
develop the tremendous virgin export markets of the Far East. 


Inquirics are invited regarding manufacturing and market ad- 
vantages and opportunities in Los Angeles County. Address: 
INDUSTRIAL DEPT. LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 
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Publication date, Jan. 13th 


GOOD- 
BYE 
TO 
ALL 
THAT 


by 
Robert Graves 


Robert Graves, poet, and friend 
and biographer of T. E. 
Lawrence, has here written his 
biography—an honest and re- 
pes book, dealing trench- 
antly and unassumingly with 
the war. Illustrated. 

Probable price, $3.00 


AMERICA 
AND 
ENGLAND? 


























by 
Nicholas 
Roosevelt 


Timely and revealing, this book 
is published as the powers sit at 
the Arms Conference. It is an 
analysis of the basic positions 
of England and America, show- - 
ing their economic resources, 
foreign trade, foreign invest- 
ments, etc., with a view to in- 
dicating the relative trends. 


A member of a family long 
prominent in public affairs in 
America, Mr. Roosevelt is by 
background and training pecul- 
iarly well qualified to deal com- 
prehensively with this subject. 
Ready Jan. 6th. Illustrated. $2.50 





JONATHAN CAPE & 


HARRISON SMITH 
139 East 46th Street New York 
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in mind. One rises from reading The 
Exquisite Tragedy, one of the year’s 
most acceptable biographies (Double- 
day, Doran; $3.50), with the feeling 
that what Mr. Huxley says is true. 

Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis, the 
author of this study of Ruskin, is young, 
and a daughter of the late J. St. Loe 
Strachey. She is the author of two novels 
that have been called daring. Hence she 
had no hesitation in selecting, for her 
biographic initiation, a subject whose 
life was profoundly influenced by sex 
divagation and whose sanity yielded to 
it. 

The generation that is now passing 
was inclined to sneer at John Ruskin 
and at his pretentiousness, but its suc- 
cessor is proclaiming him a Luther in 
the realm of esthetic. He effected the 
reformation inart, and he had mastery of 
language that few have surpassed. He 
is one of the most pathetic figures in the 
gallery of immortals. He had a murder- 
ous mother and a humorless father who 
promoted their son’s mother-fixation. 
From that fixation and its implications, 
the marital and spiritual catastrophe 
that came to John Ruskin flowed as 
directly as the Mississippi River flows 
from Lake Itasca. 

Ruskin was one of the most incom- 
pletely unified great men the world has 
ever seen. He was part person, the rest of 
him being a mere collection of discon- 
tinuous physiological elements. He was 
in no way responsible for this; the two 
dour, rigid, self-righteous, ungracicus 
first cousins who created him under the 
seal of matrimony were to blame. 

Those who want to learn of Ruskin 
as an exponent of art or as a dabbler and 
duffer in economic and social problems 
should still turn to the Collingwood 
biography; those who want to know him 
as a man and a misfit, and those who 
are keen to learn the meaning of frustra- 
tion, should take up Mrs. Williams-Ellis’ 
book. 

The reader who seeks diversion in 
biography has a rare opportunity in 
Edward Marjoribanks’ For the De- 
fence: The Life of Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall (Macmillan, $5). It is as enticing 
as a detective story and as seductive as 
a romance. Sir Edward was one of the 
most dynamic and irresistible advocates 
who ever pleaded before a jury. The 
book is replete with evidences of his 
talent, of his wit, of his courage, and of 
his limitations. One feels, after reading 
it, that Lord Birkenhead was probably 
justified in writing, “ Marshall Hall was 
a giant among men, in heart as in stat- 
ure.” 

There is nothing in the world that 
appeals to us more than courage. Helen 
Keller has it, and in the volume called 
Midstream (Doubleday, Doran; $3) she 
reveals how it has been manifested. The 
whole world knows her story—how she, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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> These Great Oriental Classics : 


famous for a century among 
scholars and ethnologists 


Non YOURS in One Volume ; 


instead of four! 


LAF 
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Lion-hearted heroes who conquer single handed a ,{ 
hundred foemen only to be dissolved in tears by 
the absence of a madly loved lady and to faint in 
ecstasy at her return; silken veiled beauties who 
turn from the murmuring of amorous verses to the ‘ 
devising of diabolic tortures for erring lovers; ( 
omnipresent Efreets as ready to uncover a mine of (¢ 
jewels for a poor cobbler as to carry a sleeping ¢ 
groom from his bridal chamber in Cairo to an 4 
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emazed awakening in Damascus; camel trains and 2 
flashing desert riders, their kaleidoscopic bazaars 
and insistent calls to prayer, sorcerers and en- 
chanted princess. Sultans prodigal alike with gold 
pieces and the impaling stake, ingenious thieves ( 
) and preposterous liars. And lovers! Where but in ¢ 
the East could love flare so tempestuously or lead ¢ 


» to so many incredible complications! ( 
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Complete in One 
Exquisite Volume 


Arabian 
Nights 


The Thousand and One Nights 
® bee GENUINE Lane translation, complete, with 


the translator’s famous notes on Oriental customs, 
is now offered in one luxurious volume instead of 
the four big books of the ordinary edition. For 
nearly a hundred years it has been universally ac- 
cepted as the standard version of this gorgeous col- 
lection of Eastern tales. Those who have read two 
or three of these stories in simplified form will be 
amazed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal 
the marvelous life of Daghdad in the golden age of 
the Caliphs and of Cairo under the Memlook Sultans. 


A Volume of 
Rare Beauty 














Bound in soft, flexible Spanish 
Fabrikoid, maroon with black 
tracery; Oriental gold designs on 
front and backbone; maroon parch- 
ment end papers; garnet and gold 
head bands; completely reset in 
large, readable type and printed 
from new plates; Durham Bible 
paper; strong and opaque yet so 
thin that the 1280 pages of this 
volume bulk only 1% inches; 
round corners and full marbled 
edges; triply reinforced and whip- 
stitched to give exceptional dura- 
bility; frontispiece in four colors; 
boxed in maroon library slip-case ; 
mailed in heavy carton, It is a 
volume that fully maintains the 
= standard of exquisite 
ooks. 


The Coupon Brings It 
On Approval 


THE PICKWICK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Lane’s 2 
Arabian Nights complete in one volume. Within 


five days of receipt I will either remit $6.00 or 
return the volume. 


LD? LRA 









City and State .............. ) 


If you prefer Full Leather binding with gold edges ( 
at $8.00 check here 


If you prefer to send remittance with order you may 
deduct the usual 5% discount. Full refund if the 
book is not satisfactory 


PEDERI SS SE 
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WORLD’S WORK for JANUARY 


IS $25,000 A YEAR 


an impossible goal for the average man? 


ES, $25,000 a year probably is an impos- 
sible goal for the average man. But this 
page is not addressed to average men. 

This page is addressed to men of character 
and foresight. It is addressed to men who aspire 
to become stockholders in their companies or to 
go into business for themselves. It is addressed 
to men who possess both ambition and ability 
in a marked degree. For men of this calibre, 
$25,000 a year should not be an impossible goal. 

It’s true that many Institute subscribers are 
not making $25,000 a year. But hundreds of 
them are making more than that, and hundreds 
more will reach that figure. 


Do you want more money? 


Ask yourself this: ““Why should anyone pay me 
more next year than this? Just for living? Just 
for avoiding costly blunders?” 

You are devoting most of your working time 
to business. What are you doing to make your- 
self more expert at business? 

Here is the Institute’s function in a nutshell: 
It first of all awakens your interest in business, 
stimulates your desire to know, makes business 
a fascinating game. And second, it puts you 
into personal contact with leaders, thrills you 
by their example, makes you powerful with 
their methods. Is it any wonder that Institute 
men stand out above the crowd? 

For more than twenty years it has been the 
privilege of the Institute to help men shorten 
the path to success; to increase their earning 
power, to make them masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. More than 378,000 men 
have profited by its training. 

We wish you could read the letters that come 
to us in every mail. Here are some examples: 

“Institute training paid me a 200% dividend 
in two years.” 

“I owe the Institute for the training that 
increased my income 1500% in nine years.” 








Wuat THe INSTITUTE GIVEs You 


VOLUMES—A complete business library in 24 
volumes covering all phases of business. 

READING GUIDES—Your reading is carefully 
planned and directed. 

LECTURES— Well-known business men tell their 
experiences in handling business problems. 

PROBLEMS—tTests of your business ahility. Cor- 
rect solutions furnished. 

REPORTS— Detailed reports on business subjects 
you are particularly interested in. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS SERVICE— Up to the min- 
ute information on business conditions. Service 
includes(a) Business Conditions Weekly (b) Invest- 
ment Bulletins (c) Trade Bulletins (d) Credit and 
Sales Bulletins. 

PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE— Advice on your 
personal business problems; expert analysis of 
your investments; information about credit and 
sales conditions in any locality, etc. 
































Hundreds of Institute subscribers are making $25,000 a year or more 


“What I have been able to apply already 
from Volume I, more than offsets the cost of 
the Course.” 

“I have never heard of anything in which a 
man could invest so little and get such large 
rewards.” 

“I give the Course due credit for its part in 
my rise in six years from salesman to president 
of this company.” 

Ourrecordsare filled with hundreds of letters 
of the same kind. The names of these men are 
available to anyone who cares to write for them. 


You may be missing your goal by 
only a hair’s breadth 


Has the man who makes twice your salary got 
twice as much intellectual ability as you have? 
Not at all. Has the man who makes $25,000 a 
year got five times as much brains as the man 
who makes only $5,000? By no means. 

It is one of the tragedies of business that so 
many thousands of moderately successful men 
just miss a really substantial success. 

It is amazingly easy to transform a moderate- 
salaried man into a high-saJaried man. So little 
is required that the wonder is that more men do 
not avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The difference between a modest salary and 
a good salary is not entirely a matter of brains. 
Not a matter of pull. Not even a matter of long 
experience. Often by using the Institute Service 
in only a very small way, men find all that they 
need. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Many men never complete the Course at all, 
but merely use the volumes and lectures and 
the persoral consultation service, as occasional 
helps when the need arises. In case after case 
the impressive thing is that very little is re- 
quired to give a man the extra assets that he 
needs, 


Send for the facts 


It is impossible in this space to give you a com- 
plete idea of what the Institute can do for you. 
It is impossible to list all the ways in which the 
Institute can help you. But we have prepared 
an interesting booklet called ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,” which gives all the details. 

Do you care enough about your financial wel- 
fare to give us a chance to show what we can do 
for you? Will you invest one single evening in 
reading this book which has put 378,000 men on 
the road to larger incomes? 

“Forging Ahead in Business” is an interest- 
ing, helpful book. It costs you nothing. Send 
for your copy today. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
973 Astor Place New York City 


Send me the latest edition of ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,’’ which I may keep without charge. 


Signature. 





Please write plainly 


Business 
Address. 








Business 
Position 
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the full meaning 


of these’ five words- 


*“SOLECISM” ‘*PLETHORA”’ 


Each was to use his favorite dictionary. 
The winner was to be the one who first 
Sound the full and complete definitions 
of these five words. 


T* FIRST MAN used Dictionary A 

—a famous volume of 3,000 pages. 
He found SOLECISM quickly, defined 
in familiar words requiring 
no further looking up. But 
in defining PLE THORA his 
dictionary used hypertrophy. 
Looking that up wasted prec- 
ious moments. He finally 
located ENTENTE in a footnote. Score: 


ten minutes to define the five completely! 


he SECOND MAN used Dictionary 

B. The first two words it defined 
completely. In the definition 
GUMBO, however, the word 
viscid was used. This forced 
him to detour. Then the 
word calends (used in defin- 
ing JA NUS) stole more min- 
utes. Dictionary B’s score: seven minutes. 


he THIRD MAN used the WINS- 

TON. This New Kind 
of Dictionary gave clear, 
complete definitions — in 
words familiar to anyone. 
Not once did The WINS- 
TON force him to look up 
a word occurring in the defe 
nition itself. Instead of using 
hypertrophyin defining PLE- 
THORA, it said: “The state 
of being too full; over abune 








**GUMBO”’ 





“JANUS” ‘“ENTENTE” 


dance; excess.” Instead cf using visctd 
in defining GUMBO it used “extremely 
sticky.” ENTENTE was 
given in the regular alpha- 
betic order, where it would 
naturally be looked for by a 
busy person. These and other 
WINSTON “speedier-refer- 
ence’ features won the contest in four 
minutes! 


The WINSTON Simplified Dictionary 
—authoritatively edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D.; William Dodge Lewis, A. 
M., Pd.D., Litt.D.; and Thomas Kite 
Brown, Jr., Ph.D.—is for busy people in 
home, office, or school. It is so up-to-the- 
present-day in vocabulary, so easy to use, 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, and Zona,Gale. Yet it is so 
scholarly as to be used by such institutions 
as Princeton, Harvard, Chicago, Stan- 
ford, and other famous seats of learning. 





Here, at last, is the dictionary you have 
doubtless often wanted. 100,- 
000 reference words, each 
inboldtype TWO lines high. 
Each definition first gives 
the modern meaning, then 
the derivative. Each of the 
1500 pages has an average of 
twoexplanatory illustrations 
—3000 of them, used when- 
evera picturecan tella clear- 
er story than words alone. 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 





DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO., 81 Winston Building, | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, all charges prepaid, the thin-paper Artcraft Edition 
(1500 pages, 3000 illustrations) of the new Encyclopedic WINS- 
TON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. I will return it within 5 


days at your expense or remit only $5.00. 
Check here if you prefer 
Persian Morocco Edition, gold edges, $7.50—or 


{) Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10.00. 
RES eee ORC e MUR KE ahem ne enkeOnew ema y eee 
EE Talwrird 9 Sie Gb o: ach @ WEVA Gare ih w.d eee: ew were enlaces 
a aap Gd Hee Ree eee ee ce bea mew Ml State 


ee STON CO., 81 


Your bookseller has the WINSTON. 
Or mail coupon, without money, 
at once. So confident are we that you 
will be delighted, we will send it on 
five days’ free examination to respon- 
sible people sincerely interested in 
seeing its many new features. Use 
coupon at once. THE JOHN C, WIN- 
Winston Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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deaf and blind, competed successfully 
with those who see and hear. A quarter 
of a century ago, while a student at 
Radcliffe, she wrote The Story of My 
Life, which focused public attention the 
world over. 

Now she goes on to tell of her matur- 
ity, and a marvelous, transcending, in- 
spiring story it is. Until she was eighteen 
months old Helen Keller was a normal 
infant. Then she was stricken with an 
illness which seemed mysterious at that 
time; to-day, probably, it would be 
called lethargic encephalitis by doctors 
and sleeping sickness by laymen. It 
left her deaf and blind, and dumbness 
resulted. 

Some five years later Fate dropped 
her into the lap of Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, a graduate of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind—and from then 
on, “ Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

The concluding chapter of Miss 
Keller’s book, entitled “My Guardian 
Angel,” is one of the most tender tributes 
that a human being has ever been offer- 
ed. The last paragraph is worthy of a 
great King and a greater poet. 

It would be a mistake to say that Mid- 
stream is a satisfactory autobiography. 
It is in reality what the author said she 
intended it to be—the record of fugitive 
thoughts and emotions, of some experi- 
ences and many friendships. She reveals 
only those features of her personality 
that she wishes us to see. She is willing 
that we should see the intellectual side 
of her mind in full view, but the affec- 
tive side only in stealthy glances. We 
are grateful for what has been vouch- 
safed us. It is a book that should be 
widely read. 

When Sir Ludovic Grant presented 
Weir Mitchell at the University of 
Edinburgh for an honorary LL.D., he 
described Dr. Mitchell as “the chief 
ornament of medical science in the new 
world.” That is just what Mitchell 
was; he ornamented the profession, but 
he made no contribution to the science | 
or art of medicine that will carry his 
name to posterity. His fame is likely to 
live longer as a novelist than as a physi- 
cian. He was held in higher esteem by his 
patients than by his colleagues. His 
great asset as a physician was his per- 
sonality. Patients came to consult and 
remained to adulate. They thrived on 
what he did for them and thrilled at 
what they said to him. 

In an unfinished autobiography Dr. 
Mitchell wrote, “I think I should have 
gone to the top finally in any line of 
life.”” No sentence of Mrs. Anna Robeson 
Burr’s skillfully constructed biography 
(Duffield, $6) is more revelatory of her 
subject that that. Dr. Mitchell in the 
Army would more likely have gone to 
the bottom than to the top, for he was 
of the nature that the Army often labels 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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To the man whose ship 





HEN my ship comes in,” you say 
—but your smile cannot hide the 
worry gnawing at your heart— 

A fine sea-going vessel you thought that 
ship of yours when you launched it on the 
business ocean— 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never quite 
makes port. 

No one’s fault, perhaps—but what a mis- 
fortune that so many business ships should 
founder on a hidden reef or a treacherous 
shoal, when the channels to Success are 
plainly charted and a chart for every channel 
is available to every thinking man! 


How the Right “‘Chart”’ Increased 
E. T. Orcutt’s Income 500% 

Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far 
off its course, said E. T. Orcutt, in effect, 
when as railroad clerk at $20 a week he en- 
rolled with LaSalle for home-study train- 
ing in Traffic Management. 

Before he had completed the training, 
however, came an opportunity with Hitch- 
ings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., one of the 
largest manufacturers of greenhouses in 
the world. 

Training had set his 
course. 

Later, as sales manager of Hitchings & 
Co., he continued training with LaSalle—in 
Business Management. 

Mr. Orcutt was one of twelve members of 
the Hitchings organization furthering their 
progress thru LaSalle; and since taking his 
first course, his income has increased more 
than 500 per cent. and he is now head of his 
own firm. 


How G. W. Clason Placed His 
*Ship”’ on the Right Course 


No bands were playing when G. W. Clason 
launched his “ship” upon the business ocean. 


“ship” on the right 


Tell us which of the following courses of © 


never quite comes in 


Clason had left school at 14, and at 19 
his job was to take care of the horses in 
the barn of a laundry. 

“Never mind,” said G. W. Clason, “J’// 
make my opportunity right where I am!” 

So he learned the laundry business from 
barn to office, and at 28 was operating his 
own plant. When fire wiped his business 
out, he rebuilt and started again. Unable to 
finance properly—thru lack of business un- 
derstanding, as he testifies—he sold out and 
became superintendent of the Ideal Laundry 
Company, Spokane, Washington. 


Right then he made up his mind to remedy 
his lack—and enrolled with LaSalle for 
training in Business Management. 

Today, at 48, he is vice-president and a 
director of this successful company, and 
commands an income several times as large 
as when he started with LaSalle six years 
ago. 

“T give all credit to my LaSalle training,” 
writes Mr. Clason. “It has proved by far the 
most profitable investment I ever made.” 


In Seven Years a Total 
Increase of 700% 


I’m tired of trying to bring my ship to 
port without chart or compass, said B. J. 
Mertz, in effect, when as principal of a rural 
high school in Texas at $80 a month he en- 
rolled with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy. 


Upon completing the training, he first 
took a place as Assistant Bookkeeper, in 
Chicago—then joined a firm of Certified 
Public Accountants, chiefly to get experi- 


a 





ence. Then he became Office Manager and 
Acting Secretary of a foundry in Southern 
Ohio. Already—in only four years—his 
salary had increased 500%. 

Today he is comptroller of the Buckeye 
Union Casualty Company, Jackson, Ohio, 
and in addition conducts a private account- 
ing practice which brings him back the en- 
tire cost of his training every month. 

“At the end of seven years,” writes Mr. 
Mertz, “I find that your training has in- 
creased my income more than 700 per cent.” 


No More Drifting! 
Send for These Free Books 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of-fortune drift 
where it will—or are you charting its course 
to the Harbor of Success? 

There’s a route that will take it straight to 
its destination. LaSalle can help you find it. 

“The book you sent me—‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’—gave me the inspira- 
tion that decided my future career,” writes 
B. J. Mertz. The coupon will bring this book 
to you without cost or obligation—and with 
it your free copy of a 64-page booklet fully 
describing the opportunities in the business 
field that most appeal to you, and showing 
you how you can turn those opportunities 
into cash. 

Are you going to keep on waiting on the 
shore of life when others have long since 
brought their ships to harbor? Fill in, clip, 
and mail the coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


——— —— — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - — — = 


home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, Sales 
and Departmental Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy:Auditor,Comptroller, 
pa agg Public Accountant, Cost Account- 
ant, etc 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
peaene in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Industrial Management, 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for position 
as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Railway Station Management. 


Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 

Modern Foremanship. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 

Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. 

Sesgrees — Stenotypy; Training in 
lected business colleges in the new ma- 

chine shorthand. 


Commercial Spanish. 
Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest 
opportunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and 
we will gladly advise you without obligating you, 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY * 
Dept. 1332-R hicago . 


I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 










(State subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ““Ten Years’ Promo- £ 
tion in One’”’—all entirely free. 


Name 





Present Position 











(5 Address 
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When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract ? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract? When can an offer be re- 
voked? What makes a contract unen- 
forceable? 
These are questions that every business or profes- 
sional man must be able to answer for his own pro- 


tection for Contracts, oral and written, are a part 
of every business relationship. 


Does a check marked 

‘In full of account’’ 

Constitute a receipt in full? 
What is the procedure to follow when a bad 
check is taken? What is the law regarding 
false financial statements? What personal 
responsibility is assumed by a corporation 
officer who signs an affidavit? 

Is a Salesmanager 

Legally Responsible 

for Salesmen’s statements? 

There are hundreds of questions like the foregoing 

ones which you must understand if you are to be 

safe from the penalties of the law and if you are to 

have its protection of your rights. There is hardly 

a moment in your daily affairs that does not bring 

some contact with the law. A general knowledge 

of business law is one of the most urgent needs of 


every man in business and this knowledge is now 
offered you clearly, simply, authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


by HARRY A. TOULMIN 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 


asain 


EXECUTIVES 
BUSINESS 
LAW Here at last is that well organized and 
me easily grasped explanation of all the 
TOULMIN amet of business law which every 
usiness man must understand for his 
own protection. It meets the need 
that you have often felt for a guide 
book and easy-reference manual of the 
information that will protect your 
rights, avoid costly errors, and keep 
you out of law suits. Covers fully 
Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficulties, 
Personal Responsibility. Model con- 
tract and Corporation forms and many 
others. 800 pages, fully indexed, 
handsomely bound. 





Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
1 D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Ine. I 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS LAW. | 


Within ten days, after receipt I will either return the book 


or remit $6.00 the price in full. (W. W, 1-30) 1 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
“temperamentally unfit.” He believed 
in himself, and the manifest of that be- 
lief prevented him from getting an ap- 
pointment as hospital interne, which he 
needed to further his medical education, 
and as professor later, when he displayed 
talent and erudition which entitled him 
to it. 

These failures rankled to the end. It 
was that belief and a definite pictur- 
esqueness and charm that earned him 
great reputation as a physician. Colossal 
industry and pictorial imagination made 
him a novelist. Whether or not he was 
born a poet it is difficult to say, but he 
wrote verse that has been praised by 
critics. 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell has written 
and compiled one of the most worth- 
while biographies that has appeared this 
season. She knows how to write, and in 
her Life and Letters of Joseph Pennell 
(Little; Brown; $10) she has known 
what to include and what to omit. After 
reading these two thick volumes one 
understands easily how richly her hus- 
band deserved the reputation as artist 
that he had with both the profession and 
the public. He had a true artist’s sym- 
pathy with art under all forms, and he 
had something which all artists do not 
have—a sense of humor. Some of his 
letters and drawings remind one of 
Edward Lear. It is an entertaining 
biography, and Joseph Pennell must 
have been a satisfactory friend and a 
diverting husband. 

The Making of New Germany: The 
Memoirs of Philipp Scheidemann (Ap- 
pleton; 2 vols., $10) is an easy road to 
trustworthy information about the 
Germany of to-day, though it be a 
pean of praise for Democratic Socialism. 
But the story of the rise of a compositor 
in a printing plant to prime minister 
of the first Republican government of 
Germany has a very definite fascina- 
tion. 

When the life of Gustav Stresemann 
appears it will be interesting to com- 
pare these memoirs with it. More than 
anyone else, Stresemann deserves to 
be called the maker of the New Germany; 
for he was largely responsible for its 
postwar reconstruction, the Locarno 
Conference, his country’s entrance into 
the League of Nations, the reparations 
settlement, and evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. 

Until that time the account of his 
activities, written by Rochus, Baron 
Von Rheinbaben (Appleton, $3), must 
suffice. It is a stirring story, convincingly 
told. 

Another printer’s boy whose rise to 
eminence constantly piques biographers 
is Benjamin Franklin. Soon he may have 
as many biographies as Ludwig von 
Beethoven has. 

The latest (Little, Brown; $5) is by a 


Frenchman, Bernard Fay, who states 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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My “Think Til change my Job 





OU know this man as well as you 
know YOURSELF. His mind nibbles 
at EVERYTHING and_ masters 
NOTHING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when 
it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO AN- 
OTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the 
world and they do the world’s MOST 
TIRESOME TASKS—get but a PIT- 
TANCE for their work. 


If YOU have a “Grasshopper mind” you 
know that this is TRUE—and WHY. Even 
the BLAZING SUN can’t burn a hole in a 
little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless its 
rays are concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and ability. 
WHAT'S holding you back? Just one fact—one 
SCIENTIFIC fact—PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You 
are using only ONE-TENTH of your real BRAIN- 
POWER! The mind is like a muscle. It grows in 
power through exercise and use. It weakens and de- 
teriorates with idleness. Increase your BRAIN-POWER 
and you will increase your EARNING POWER. 


But HOW? Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send the 
coupon below for a copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” 


This little book will tell you the secret of self- 
confidence, of a strong will, of a powerful memory, 
of unflagging concentration, of keen imagination— 
showing you how to banish negative qualities like for- 
getfulness, brain fag, indecision, self-consciousness, 
lack of ideas, mind wandering, lack of system, pro- 
crastination, timidity. 


Men like T. P. O’Connor, Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, former Lieutenant Governor 
Lunn of New York, and hundreds of others equally fa- 
mous, praise the simple method of increasing brain 
power described in this free book about Pelmanism. It 
has helped over 750,000 OTHERS during the past 25 


years: 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing 
for your copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, 
peace of mind, happiness, independence! Don’t wait. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 21, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
The Pelman Institute of America 


Suite 21, 71 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Please send me withoat obligation your free booklet, “‘Scientific 


Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any obligation 
and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name 





Address 
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that every sentence of the book is based 
upon a document. If that is true, the 
author is one of those rare biographers 
who fits himself for his task. The ma- 
jority select a subject, “read up” on 
him, and then size him up in keeping 
with their own belief, some of which 
is not infrequently delusional. 

Mr. Fay is convinced that Franklin’s 
successes and setbacks, his principles 
and opinions, cannot be followed or 
understood unless his Masonic career, 
with all its implications, is carefully 
studied. 

Likely he means to say it cannot be 
followed or understood by him; others 
find no difficulty in doing so. Perhaps 
it is not absurd, but it is childish to 
attribute the successes of one man to 
his glands, of another to his religion, of 
another to his repressions. They might 
as well be attributed to his amatory co- 
efficient. Franklin was a great man, and 
many things go to make greatness. 

Stuart Sherman was a lovable soul, 
and he was on the way to be looked 
upon as the most acceptable critic of 
letters in this country when the lone 
couch of everlasting sleep was thrust 
beneath him. Homer Woodbridge, a 
a companion of his youth, and Jacob 
Zeitlin, a colleague of his maturity, 
have prepared a memoir of him (Farrar 
& Rinehart; 2 vols., $10) and interpo- 
lated some of his letters. Sherman was 
one of the best examples of harmonious 
growth of intellect and affect that the 
generation now going to the top has 
produced. 

He made the gradual transition from 
conservatism to liberalism in letters 
without loss of reputation for consist- 
ency and integrity, and thereby he 
gained thousands of admirers. He was 
sane, temperate, and well-informed, and 
he met the requirements that Cardinal 
Newman maintained were requisite for a 
gentleman. He never hurt the feelings of 
anyone—not even those of Mr. H. L. 
Mencken. 

It is a stimulating, satisfying story of 
a rare and gifted person. 

Mr. Lloyd Paul Stryker has written a 
book of nearly nine hundred pages 
(Macmillan; 2 vols., $6) to prove that 
Andrew Johnson had courage, was not a 
welcher, and could read, write, and 
figger. It is what is frequently called a 
monumental work, and many who read 
it will not believe its immaculateness 
is due to whitewash; they, like the re- 
viewer, will think it marble with streaks 
in it. 

Miss Katharine Gibson’s book, The 
Goldsmith of Florence (Macmillan, $5) 
is not exactly a biography. It is the 
story of great craftsmen, told by a 
woman who knows how to tell a story. 
It is confidently recommended to every- 
one who does not know what to give for 
New Year's, either to children or to 
adults. 





Pell 
The Story of A 
Great American 








Whose Amazing 
Success is a 
Monument to the 
Courage, Energy 


and Opportunity 
of America! 


ii overcame sickness and poverty to win 
e strength and fortune! 


He showed America the way to health! 


be blazed the trail of clean living and 
e@ rational sex education! 


defeated the forces of prudery and 
He hypocrisy! 


Hi created one of America’s greatest 
@ business organizations! 


Mr. Macfadden has consented to the writing and 

ublishing of these books because we convinced 
him of their value as a guide to success to every 
earnest man and woman. His own life is a demon- 
stration of the principles which he has fought for— 
and this revelation of his life is of incalculable 
value as a guide to you. 


 BERNARR 
MACFADDEN 


A STUDY IN SUCCESS 


by Clement Wood 
The first competent interpretation and appraisal of the 
physical culturist, the captain of industry, and the leader of 


men, who exerts so tremendous an influence ov2r the lives 
of 25,000,000 Americans. 3.00 


The True Story of 
Bernarr Macfadden 
by Fulton Oursler 
The intimate biography of this great American—a life story 


revealing his amazing career from poverty-stricken boyhood 
to the wealth and power of his maturity. $2.50 


Chats With The 
Macfadden Family 


by Grace Perkins 
Macfadden, the family man, is no ionger a mystery. Here 
is the story of his family life from courtship to the present— 


the actual demonstration of the value of his principles of 
marriage and parenthood. $2.50 


At All Bookstores or from 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 











In This Man’s Life 
We See Reflected the 
Vitality of America 


No better example could be found of the 
courage, independence, and idealism of 
the American spirit—nor any more con- 
vincing demonstration of the rewards 
which America gives to those who fight 
and sarve. Macfadden’s life is an epic 
to inspire every ambitious man and 
woman struggling against great odds. 


For the First Time a 
Brilliant, Successful Man 
Tells the Real Story 

Of How He Won Success 


Now you may know the romance of his 
life and the secrets of his success, for 
they are intimately told, for the first 
time, in these fascinating books. Never 
before in your life has such an oppor- 
tunity come to you to see revealed 
every phase of the life of this extra- 
ordinary man and to profit by his 
personal counsel. 


How He Built 
Mind, Body and 
Fortune 


What is it worth to YOU to learn 
how this great genius has overcome 
sickness and won abounding health; 
has overcome poverty and gained great 
wealth; has practically with no school- 
ing made himself one of America’s most 
broadly educated men? What is it 
worth to YOU to have this mental, 
physical, and financial giant as YOUR 
PERSONAL COUNSELLOR? It is 
worth more than you can calculate, and 
yet that is what is offered you in these 
extraordinary books. 
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Five Days’ Free 


eric to Prove 
that This Amazing New 
Book Contains 


Everything 


You Need to Know 


To Improve 


Your Speech! 


The art of talking 
in social life, busi- 
ness, and_ public 
speaking, is now ex- 
plained in one great 
new handbook—a 
complete guide to 
the fullest develop- 
ment of your powers 
of expression. Thou- 
sands of men and 
women have already 
eagerly demanded 
this new handbook 
of speech because it 
deals with problems 
of expression for the 
first time in an in- 
tensely practical 
way. It tells clearly 
just what you want 
to know, shows just 
how to use the price- 
less information it 
offers, covers com- 
pletely every situ- 
ation and explains 
fully how to master 
that situation. 


HOW TO TALK 


A Manual of Effective Speech 


By John Mantle Clapp 
and Edwin A. Kane 


is a treasury of ideas and methods for IMMEDIATE 
USE in Business Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Com- 
miltee Work, Club Meetings, After-Dinner Talks, Public 
ae and every other situation of personal or business 
life. “. .. it is a veritable speech-encyclopedia . . . pre- 
sented so simply and so directly and with such a wealth of 
illustrative material that it is self-teaching . M. 
Hoover, Asst. to the Director, University Extension, 
Columbia University. 
The following partial contents indicate the wide range of 
the subjects treated in n the 647 pages and 35 chapters of 
this remarkable boo 
OVERCOMING YOUR PERSONAL 
DIFFICULTIES 
Analyzing Your Own Case—Improving Your Vocabu- 
lary —Enunciation and Pronunciation — Developing 
Your Voice—Self-Training in Language—Self-Training 
in Your Delivery 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Getting Ready to Speak—Facing Your Audience—In- 
formal Addresses—Formal Speeches—Festive Occasions 
—The Plea for a Cause 
YOUR BUSINESS SPEECH 
Speech in Your Business Life—Your Conversation with 
our Employer—Your Conversation with Your Em- 
ployees—Business Conferences—Service Conversation 
in Business—Trading Conversation Involving Buying 
or Selling 
YOUR ACTIVITIES 1.N CLUBS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Committee Work—Meeting—Parliamentary Practice 
YOUR HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Your Family Circle—Social Conversation 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT 


5 Days’ Free Examination Offer 

Fill in and mail the coupon. The book will be sent 
you, delivery charges prepaid. Keep ‘How to Talk” 
for five days. Read a few pages here andthere. Then 
decide whether it gives you the help you need. If you 
don’t feel that it will prove one of the best investments 
you ever made in your life—just send it back and that 
ends the matter. Otherwise send $5.00 in full payment. 

(Fill in, tear out and mail) 
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The Ronald Press Company 


Dept. M-262, 15 East 26th St., N. Y. 1 
5 You may send me postpaid a copy of ‘‘How to § 
Talk,’’ by John Mantle Clapp and Edwin A. Kane. i 
t Within five days after its receipt I will either send 
' you $5.00 in full payment or return the book. i 
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ORLDS WORK 
— SCRAPBOOK 


THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


HE average man is supposed to have 

a vocabulary of only three thousand 
words. Prof. J. M. Gillette, of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, finds this 
estimate entirely too low, although few 
men use more words in ordinary con- 
versation. His own vocabulary includes 
approximately 127,000 words. One of 
his students could claim 65,800; an- 
other, 52,500. 





Eckener Pass, the low-altitude air route 
through the California mountains, has 
been formally dedicated in honor of the 
commander of the Graf Zeppelin, which 
went through the Pass on its trip around 
the world. Eckener Pass lies between 
Jacumba and San Miguel. 


ONSIEUR BONNET, chief archi- 

tect of monuments at Versailles, 
is drawing up plans for the complete 
restoration of the Salle du Jeu de Paume, 
on which Louis XVI's army trained a 
battery of cannon while the people’s 
deputies were tearing up the old con- 
stitution of France and writing a new 
one. A heating plant will be installed, the 
pictures restored, the walls repainted, 
and the admission raised to one franc. 


Sheriff James A. Frederickson, of 
Freemont, Indiana, ts languishing in his 
own jail. The Federal authorities did not 


| approve of his letting prisoners leave the 


Jaul at will to go fishing. 





Ff irae serving at their anchorages 
from thirty-five to seventy years, 
U. S. lightships are to be replaced at the 
rate of two each year. The new vessels 
have Diesel-electric drive with thousand- 
watt lights, compressed-air fog signals, 
radio beacons, and radio-communication 
apparatus. 


The River Shannon has ceased to be 
merely a source for hurdy-gurdy repeti- 
tion of a worn-out Tinpan Alley ditty. 
River Shannon has gone to work. The 
Trish Free State has harnessed tt, to serve 
the nation with power. Electrification will 
be completed this winter. 


HE new five-day week of the Rus- 

sians was one of the established 
time-counts of the Maya race in Yuca- 
tan, according to Dr. Herbert J. Spin- 
den, of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. The ancient Maya calen- 
dar could run for 30,000 years before 
it would show an error of one day; our 
present system, introduced in 1582, 
would be one day out in 3,300 years. 


Siam’s missing laws—some of them; 
Forty volumes, to be exact—have been 
found among archives in the Ministry of 
Justice at Bangkok. Long ago Ayuthia, 
Siam’s ancient capital, was sacked by 
Burmese invaders. Many manuscript 
tomes of statutes were lost. 





ARIS-BOUND 
pleased to hear that by 1931 it will 

be possible to land direct at covered 
docks at Cherbourg and Havre. Power- 


will be 


tourists 


ful new locomotives will reduce the 
Havre-Paris run to two and a half 
hours; Cherbourg-Paris to four and a 
half. Principal Paris-Havre express 
trains are to be equipped with radio 
sets for broadcast reception. For a con- 
sideration, headphones will be furnished 
to each passenger. 


More than 5,000 Civil War veterans die 
every month. The latest report of the Com- 
misstoner of Pensions shows that 476,373 
persons are receiving pensions; among 
them being ten widows of veterans of the 


War of 1812. 
AR WOOD, who holds the world’s 


speedboat record of 93.123 miles 

per hour with his Miss America VII, has 

ordered a flying yacht from the Dornier 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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~ How I Made a Fortune 
ith a Fool Idea 


15 


Learn my money-making secret—Be a Real Estate 
Specialist—Start at home, in your spare time— 
Use my successful System—Free book shows how. 


6é 

.. a fool idea!” 

That’s what my friends said, when 
I told them about my idea for starting 
a real estate business “on the side.” 

But with that “fool” idea I made 
more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars net profit. 

No matter who you are, where you 
are, or what your sex or present oc- 
cupation, if you want to do what I 
did—if you want to get out of the 
$25-a-week crowd and build up a high- 
class money-making business of your 
own—tright at home—in your spare 
time—send at once for my free book 
which opens wide the door of the 
biggest and best money-making busi- 
ness opportunity you ever heard of in 
your whole life. 


Use My Successful System 


When I started in real estate, I 
tossed overboard all the hit-or-miss, 
haphazard, rule-of-thumb methods of 
the past, and put into operation a sys- 
tem of my own which is as superior to 
the old way as the modern mazda lamp 
is superior to the tallow candle of our 
forefathers. 

With little education—no. experi- 
ence—no influence—and less than five 
dollars capital—I started in my spare 
time and met with instant success. 

If you want to follow in my foot- 
steps—if you want to use my amaz- 
ingly successful system—send for my 
free book now. It tells how I succeeded 
—how I have helped other men and 
women win big success—how you, too, 
can succeed—how you can have a 
splendid business of your own and 
make more money than you ever made 
before. 


Mail Coupon 
) eee 


for FREE 





A well-know Cartoonist’s conception of my idea 


A Wonderful Business 


Real estate—conducted my way— 
is a great business. It is as permanent 
as the earth itself. It is getting bigger 
and bigger as the country grows. It 
doesn’t require years of study to learn, 
like most other businesses and profes- 
sions. It offers enormous earnings to 
ambitious men and women. Users of 
my system are making $1,000—$5,000 
—$10,000 on single deals—as much as 
the average man gets for months and 
years of hard work. And the business 
is practically unlimited. Ten million 
properties are now on the market for 
rent, sale or exchange. And you can 


Book 


start with little or no capital—right 
at home—In your spare time. I did. 
So did others. So can you. My free 
book tells you how. 





Read These Records 


Here are just a few brief extracts from 
the many letters received from happy users 
of my money-making real estate system: 

“Made $5,500 on first deal after getting 
your system.”—Mrs. Evalynn Balster, Il- 
linois. (Former School Teacher.) “Sold a 
lot by your methods in less than one hour 
and my commission was $800.00.”—J. A. 
Furguson, Florida. (Former Dry Cleaner.) 
“Sold over $100,000 worth of property my 
first year with your methods.”—H. D. Van 
Houten, New Jersey. (Former Grocery 
Clerk.) “Have sold thousands of dollars 
worth of property your way. Have deals 
that will go beyond the $300,000 mark.”— 
Carrie Marshall, Mississippi. (Former 
Housekeeper.) “My first day’s work in real 
estate netted me $435. I recommend your 
system to anyone wishing to get into a pleas- 
ant and profitable business.”—F. B. Ben- 
nett, California. (Former Traffic Manager.) 
“Have sold one $5,000 lot and 3 houses so 
far, with your system.”—Mrs. B. H. More- 
house, New York. (Former Housewife.) 


These are just a few samples of success 
that you will read about in my free book. 
Get it. Read it. Follow its instructions. Make 
big money my way. 


Get Free Book Now 


My big, new illustrated book is filled with 
fascinating facts about my kind of a real 
estate business—what I did—what others 
are doing—what you can do. 


Mail coupon right now and get this val- 
uable money-making information free. It 
doesn’t cost you a nickel to find out what 
this book can do for you. So act at once. 
You will never forgive yourself if you turn 
your back on this unusual chance to win big 
business success. Address PRESIDENT, 
American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. 
a. 205 East 42 Street, New York 

ity. 
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! PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Established 1917—Ca pital $500,000) 
Dept. AA52, 205 East 42 Street, New York City 


Mail me your free book telling how you made $100,000 in a new kind of real | 
estate business—how others are making big money—and how I can do the same. | 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 70,000 people to correct 

their mistakes in English. Only 15 minutes 

a day required to improve your speech 
and writing. 


ANY persons say ‘‘Did 
you hear from him to- 
day?”’’ They should say, 

‘“Have you heard from him to- 
day?’’ Some spell calendar 
“calender” or “‘calander.”’ Still 
others say “between you and I” 
instead of ‘“‘between you and 
me.’ It is astonishing how 
often ‘“‘who’ is used for 
“whom,” and how frequently 
the simplest words are mispro- 
nounced. Few know whether to 
spell certain words with one or 
two ‘“‘c’s” or “m’s” or “‘r’s,” or with “‘ie” or “ei.” 
Most persons use only common words—colorless, flat, 
ordinary. Their speech and their letters are lifeless, 
monotonous, humdrum. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. A striking command of English enables 
you to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convinc- 
ingly. If your language is incorrect it hurts you more 
than you will ever know, for people are too polite to 
tell you about your mistakes. 





SHERWIN CODY 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple 
method by which you can acquire a better command of 
the English language in only 15 minutes a day. Now 
you can stop making the mistakes which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have secured more 
improvement in five weeks than previously had been 
obtained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by calling to your 
attention constantly only the mistakes you yourself 
make—and then showing you the right way, without 
asking you to memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes “‘second nature”’ 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and makes a 
favorable impression upon those with whom you come 
in contact. In business as well as in social life correct 
English gives you added advantages and better oppor- 
tunities, while poor English handicaps you more than 
you now realize. And now, in only 15 minutes a day— 
in your own home—you can actually see yourself im- 
prove by using the 100% self-correcting method. 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar. spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, 
or if you can not instantly command the exact words 
with which to express your ideas, this new free book, 
“How You Can Master Good English—in 15 Minutes 
a Day,” will prove a revelation to you. Send the cou- 
pon or a letter or postal card for it now. SHERWIN 
CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 41 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
41 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘How You Can Master 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 





(Continued from Page 14) 


company, builders of the 169—-passenger 
Do-X seaplane. A slightly smaller rep- 
lica of that giant, it will be furnished 
with every comfort, even to a gymna- 
sium and a fully equipped bath. 


The galley of Caligula, salvaged by 
pumping out Lake Nemi, deep among the 
Alban Hills near Rome, was almost 
destroyed recently by a landslide. The 
upheaval moved the stern of the galley 


Jorty feet, but the 1,900-year-old hull 


remained intact. 


EPARTED are Fifth Avenue’s 
elaborate police zikkurats, but they 
will be succeeded by 104 new traffic 
standards—one at each corner of Amer- 
ica’s most noted thoroughfare, on alter- 
nate sides, from Washington Square to 
Sixtieth Street. The standards are twelve 
feet high, with a bronze Mercury 
perched atop. But it is Mercury with a 
difference that Bulfinch would eye 
askance. The Olympian messenger’s 
caduceus is missing. He grasps a motor 
steering wheel instead. 


Paris may erect a monument to Myron 
T. Herrick, late American ambassador 
to France. “ France owes almost as great 
a debt of recognition to Mr. Herrick as to 
Marshal Foch,” La Liberté quotes Jean 
de Castellane, Municipal Councilor. 


| pes year the seventy-five recog- 
nized medical schools of the coun- 
try, enrolling 20,878 students, gradu- 
ated 4,446. One in twenty was a woman. 
In view of the recent publicity about 
diploma factories, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association points 
with pride to the fact that all of last 
year’s class B schools have disappeared 
or have raised themselves to class A. 
Sectarianism is on the wane: two schools 
with homeopathic names are offering 
courses in pharmacology and therapeu- 
tics. The United States has one six- 
teenth of the world’s population and a 
quarter of the bona fide medical schools. 


Boxes and crates take four billion feet 
of lumber every year, or 15% of our tim- 
ber cut. To save waste, the Department of 
Commerce has prepared a pamphlet show- 
ing how to make more than a hundred 
useful articles—toys, dog houses, fireless 
cookers, and so on—from old box-boards. 


_ new fuels: Alcohol distilled from 
cane molasses and refuse, and gaso- 
line distilled from coal. In the Philip- 
pines there has been extensive use of the 
alcohol, which is said to form no carbon, 
give high power and about 80 per cent 
the efficiency of gasoline, and cost about 
half as much. In England a synthetic 
fuel from bituminous coal is being pro- 
duced in commercial quantities and 
used successfully. 


(Continued on Page 17) 





SUCCESS | 


IN MUSIC 





Success in Music is easy—it is merely the 
adding each week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and training. 


Thousands of good musicians are stand- 
ing still—are “in a rut”—because they 
have gone as far as their training in 
music will permit. 


Is this your case? If so, then the solution 
is a simple and easy one. More money, 
greater recognition, higher positions are 
ready and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


Let Us Help You 


For 25 years this great Musical Organiza- 
tion has been helping ambitious musicians 
help themselves. Thousands of letters 
from enthusiastic students and graduates 
testify to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 


In your spare time, right in your own 
home, and at a trifling cost, you can gain a 
musical training that will be the best and 
— profitable investment you have ever 
made, 





Send for full details and 
Catalogue 





If you are really ambitious to succeed in 
music; if you have faith in yourself, by all 
means clip the coupon and send it back. 
We will send you full details of our won- 
derful home-study method of musical 
training. Send today. 


University Extension 
Conservatory ‘nw chitict 


4lst St., CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION a 
| “ CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. 497, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago | 
| Please send me free and without any obli- | 
| gation full details of your remarkable Home 
Study Method of the course I have checked. | 
Piano Cornet Mandoli | 
1 [ ] Course for Trumpet f Guitar ™ | 
i] I we f oneny ‘ Voice | 
rma istory o Pub. 
Course Music chool | 
for ] Advanced Music | 
| Teachers Com- f Organ 
| eo a al position Banjo ! 
| 
1 MRE Liaoisiacoes ; 
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HEN you fly, fly in a licensed 

plane. The aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce makes 
the following explanation of the symbols 
which must be painted on each ship: 
NC—approved by the government for 
carrying of persons or property for hire; 
NR—eligible for special work, such as 
photography and crop dusting, but not 
for commercial passenger carrying; X— 
experimental ships. 


Wildcat promoters have cost London 
private investors $50,000,000 in a few 
months, says the Daily Mail. In many 
cases, when legal action for recovery was 
contemplated, issues were found to be so 
involved that victims swallowed losses. 


HE Strange Case of Benjamin But- 

ton, by F. Scott Fitzgerald—the 
story of a man who was born old and 
grew to be a child—was pure fantasy. 
Now comes a report of one Joseph May- 
ott, a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, who is growing smaller. A strange, 
incurable ailment called Paget’s dis- 
ease, which reduces the size of the 
bones, has brought him down from five 
feet seven to four feet ten. 


The Grand Duke Michael, grandson of 
Nicholas I, of Russia, and second cousin 
of the Czar murdered in a Soviet cellar at 
Ekaterinburg, left $371,515 when he died 
in London last April. During his exile 
he was noted for lavish entertaining at his 
York Terrace and Konwood homes. 


i ¢ GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador, the doc- 
tors of the Civil Hospital have de- 
veloped a novel treatment for paralysis. 
They loose a boa constrictor in the ward. 
Most of the patients go out the windows, 
since the majority are either malinger- 
ers or have a form of imaginary paralysis 
which can be overcome by shock. The 
genuine paralytics are reassured as soon 
as possible. 


There are two ways of regarding David 
Belasco, nationally known American 
theatrical producer, with his striking 
mane of white hair and clerical collar: as 
a clever showman, or as a true stage genius. 
In any event, he has won distinction de- 
servedly. And now he ts 75. “ Retire?” 
he retorted, on his anniversary. “I should 
say not! I expect to be working hard and 
producing plays when those who say I 
should retire have passed away.” 


HE Field Museum, Chicago, wanted 

to exhibit the fruit of the sand-box 
tree from South America. What made it 
hard to show was what made it worth 
showing. When the fruit is ripe and dry 
it blows up with sufficient force to break 
glass in near-by windows. The curators 
subdued it by soaking it in glycerine 
for two years. 

(Continued on Page 1%) 
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al results 


achieved by an investor who for ten years (with rising and 


declining security values) has carefully followed the scientific 
principles explained in Mr. Rose’s much discussed book 
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NOTE: It should be observed that the history of this fund begins at the height of the 1919 bull market, includes the 
severe depression of 1920-1921, the mild depression of 1923, and the pronounced drop in stock prices of October, 1929 


Let Dwight C. Rose show you 
the scientific methods of investment... 





“lhave seen no evidence of prac- 

tical investment experience that 

in any way approaches the evi- 

dence offered in this book.’ 

—W.E. LAGERQUIST,Counsel- 
lor on Investments, Irving 
Trust Company, New York 


“Throws much light on those 
finer points of investment cr 
which spell the difference be 
tween average results and un- 
usual results."—THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 


a have nowhere seen anogel te 
ti 





— accurate reasoning ond 

attractive presentation. 
—BRANDON BARRINGER 
The Pennsylvania Company 


“A book founded on long per- 
sonal experience with invest- 
ment management and backed 
by @ profound study of invest- 
ment history and theory.” — 

BARRON'S The Financial Weekly 


6th Large Printing ° 





440 pages of sound 
financial sense that will 
“step up’ your mind 
to keen enjoyment and w 
LARGER PROFITS. 








those finer points of investment that spell 
the difference between average and un- 
usual results explained in his new book 


OW, this outstanding investment expert, associated with the 

oldest and largest firm of Investment Counsel in America, 

offers, in a new and interesting way, a scientific method of in- 
vestment based on successful experience. 


This amazingly readable book will provide you with the essential 
information required for an intelligent appraisal of the risk- and 
probability factors in all types of investment. 


From the invaluable experience gained from many years of prac- 
tical and successful investment management of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the author shows how the principles of scientific invest- 
ment, employed by the most successful investors, may be applied 
by everyone, regardless of the amount of capital employed. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Investment Counsel 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES PRICE $5.00 
~ Send to your booksell — ree FREE EXAMINATION : 
ease sena me ac . 
HARPER & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT by Dwight C. Rose. : 
h : 
BROTHERS (& prinscenss toot indie devs or send $8. | 
PUBLISHERS © ‘ 
ie eiieaiaeaa aaa tat darian aca ic 5 mig 
New York City ROR anne nmennnnera sven nenvwnensancewenssaiaiai “2 
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How Would You 
Answer It? 


THERE are advertisements in every issue of the great 
dailies that offer just as attractive openings as this, 
“The opportunity is unlimited” if you have the re 
quired knowledge. There is always room at the top 
for trained men. 


Such advertisements will still be in the papers a 
year—two years—five years from now. If you have 
the foresight and the courage to prepare yourself, you 
can be ready to step into such a position when it is 
offered. Whatever your work may be today, you can 
start at once to train yourself for a bigger job, at a 
higher salary. 

It doesn’t cost you a cent or obligate you in any 
way to ask for our Free Booklet and complete infor- 
mation about the International Correspondence Schools, 
But that one simple act mow may change the course 
of your whole life a few years b hence, 


~ INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
he Universal University’ 
Bex 4797-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the ae or in the 
subject, before which I have marked an X 


TECMMISAL, AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

C7] Archit Automobile Work 
L Architectural Draftsman (_] Aviation Engines 

] Building Foreman Plumber and Steam Fitter 
[] Concrete Builder Plumbing Inspector 
[ )Contractor and Builder Foreman Plumber 
[JStructural Draftsman Heating and Ventilation 
(J)Structural Engineer Sheet-Metal Worker 
(_} Electrical Engineer Steam Engineer 
[J Electrical Contractor Marine Engineer 
[J Electric Wiring Refrigeration Engineer 
[J Electric Lighting R. Positions 
[] Electric Car Running 












Highway Engineer 


L) Telegraph Engineer Chemistry 

| } Telephone Work Pharmacy 

[J Mechanical Engineer Coal Mining Engineer 
[_} Mechanical Draftsman Navigation (© Assayer 


[] Machine Shop Practice 
_) Toolmaker 

[_] Patternmaker 

J Civil Engineer 


Iron and Steel Worker 

Textile Overseer or Supt, 
Cotton Manufacturing 

Woolen Manufacturing 

C) Surveying and Mapping [lAgriculture (© Fruit ' Growing 
L) Bridge Engineer j Poultry Farminz 

()Gas Engine Operating [() Mathematics C Radio 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management () “usiness Correspondence 
{JIndustrial Management (J Show Card and Sign 


JO Il JOC It IOWIOIL IT jan JCI — JOUICI 





() Personnel Management Lettering 
Traffic Management []Stenography and Typing 
Accounting and C. P. A, () English 
Coaching iL} Civil Service 
O)Cost Accounting | | Railway Mail Clerk 
0) Bookkeeping Mail Carrier 


() Secretarial Work 
(JSpanish (1 French 
(J Salesmanship 

LJ Advertising 


|] Grade School Subjects 

[] High School Subjects 
(}Illustrating (€) Cartooning 
|] Lumber Dealer 








giana ene aes 
Address 





Occupation.. al ceeb le eckibcvinsv' liabntoelab anal daataalaiaabaiadistanaaiasidabdadiotaiata 
If you reside | in C anada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 








Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2341, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


SHORT s STORY WRITING 


op won a $2000 prize. Another 
pan arned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundredsare selling constantly to lead- 
|) ing publishers. 

j Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sect. 

lesson course in writing and marketin 

the Short-Story and sample copy of "Ea 
WRITER’S M NTHLY free, Write Ba 


The Some Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, . 
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CCORDING to a statement by 
H., K. Cummings, of the Bureau 

of Standards, there is no advantage in 
using “high-test” gasoline in automo- 
biles during the summer months, due to 
evaporation and engine trouble from 
“gassing.” The coming of cold weather, 
however, brings certain advantages 
from the “ high-test” fuel, such as easier 
starting and better engine performance. 


Furniture of molded wood pulp will be 
marketed soon. Color and design will be 
unlimited, prices-should be very low, and 
doubtless there will be yearly models, 
trade-ins, and a lot of advertising. 


URING the fiscal year ended June 

30, 1929, foreign goods valued at 
$4,291,857,565 were imported into the 
United States. Large quantities of raw 
materials are brought into the country 
for use in manufacturing articles which 
are exported, and in such cases the im- 
port duty is refunded, less one per cent. 


Such rebates during the last year totaled 
$14,000,000. 


New York City now has as many tele- 
phones as all Great Britain, and Chicago 
has as many as France. At the beginning 
of 1928 there were 30,990,304 telephones 
in the world, of which the United States 
had approximately 60 per cent. 


HILE Congress was denouncing 

lobbying by interested outsiders, 
the New York State Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union announced through 
its president, Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, 
that each member of the Senate and 
Assembly at Albany would be visited 
every day in an attempt to put through 
a state enforcement act. 


More than thirteen billion dollars in 
bank resources are now included in chain 
and group banking systems, numbering 
273 organizations with a total of 1,858 
banks. 


XPORTS of American dyes to 

Germany in the first eight months 
of 1929 were three times as great as 
during the same period in the previous 
year. The Department of Commerce 
says that although this does not mean 
that the United States is displacing 
Germany in the dye industry, it in- 
dicates a change in the trend. 


A poem, broadcast by a British radio 
station, led directly to the suicide of Mrs. 
Evelyn Mary Davis, of Bromley, Kent. 
Said Shaw, “I wonder that there are not 
more suicides.” 


HIRTY-TWO pounds of cotton, the 
yield from one fifth of an acre, go 
into the manufacture of the average 
automobile—for tires, tops, upholstery, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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you have wanted to learn 
FRENCH—SPANISH— 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 

Read this Agreement: 


Every Pelman Lan- 
guage Course is 
taught under the ab- 
solute agreement that 
if after completing it, 
you are not entirely 
satisfied with your 
ability to read, speak 
and understand the 
language, your tui- 
tion will be refunded 
instantly on demand. 
(Signed) 
B. C. McCulloch 
HEN you. open 
the first lesson 
of the Pelman meth- 
od, you will be sur- 
prised to see not a 
single word of expla- 
nation in English. But soon you realize that no English is 
necessary. You find that you already know enough foreign 
words to start—and you can easily discover the meaning 
of the unfamiliar words by the way they ‘‘fit in’’ with 
the ones you recognize at sight. Within a short time you 
will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 
This book actually 
Send for Free Boo you that you can read, at 
sight, a page of the language you decide to learn. It 
shows why it is possible to agree that you will learn 
either French, Spanish, German, or Italian within a 
few months, to your satisfaction, or it will cost you 
nothing. Mail the coupon at once. THE PELMAN 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 71 West 45th St., Suite 
L-21, New York. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-21, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about the Pelman System 
of Language Instruction, I am interested in 
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in industry. Even airplane propellers 
can be made from layers of fabric im- 
pregnated with a resinous material and 
‘ molded under tremendous pressure. 
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inesg = Union proposes to issue a special edition 

CE” ° . 

pee of the Bible, with all reference to sexual oe 

pare 7 ° ‘ yowhe « > 2 ; | 
mie | matters deleted. The story of Potiphar’s OMEWHERE what ‘a remote and inaccessible 
acd ; 2 h ahr % sound! Somewhere in that forest maze of our 
fale > «wife will be heavily blue-penciled; also A : - 

of ie language are words which bring treasures of money, 
ong the account of Delilah. power, position to the skillful user. Words that trill 


send 3 . with laughter, thunder commands, words fragile as a 
NEW type of mechanical respirator, | wood plant, terms of inspiration, compelling words 
said to be more effective than the | to add strength to your arguments, words for every 
co | pulmotor, is being tried out by New | shade of meaning. 








—_ | York’s rescue squads. Instead of pump- All ’round you they are, “close by, disregarded, quite at hand,” as Conrad once 

: a? ae : of the 3 te exclaimed—yet by force of circumstance, you travel the one narrow path that years of 
ago a Sa oe > € fungs, Me | usage have worn through this labyrinth 

ec ; : co oe ave g yrinth. : , 

AM? machine rhythmically incr os ant How often you have sought to leave this path—to find a new word for that trite ex- 
ress decreases the pressure on the outside of | pression, to clothe your thought in terms that clearly express your meaning—to avoid 
nth the chest, the patient being inclosed in | Constant needless repetition. Your dictionary cannot help you here—you must first know 
i ° 4° . the words you are seeking. 
efer e ef ¢ ss x : 5 
te an air-tight tank of sheet iron at tn: ad Shane Sond see have 


forgotten—or, perchance, are not fa- 


PERE aM 


William Adams Delano, New York 
architect, has been appointed to the 
National Park and Planning Commission 
by President Hoover. He takes the place 
of the late Milton B. Medary, designer 
of the Bok Singing Tower in Florida. 


HEN two boys, one aged eight and 

the other nine, were brought before 
Police Captain David Petrie, of Lowell, 
Mass., charged with deflating five auto- 
mobile tires, he handed them a pump. 
The owner finally helped with the fifth 
tire. Captain Petrie believes that in the 
future the two will regard tires with 
marked distaste. 


miliar with! And how to recognize 
them! 

Picture a guide post in this word- 
forest which directs you at once to 
your very word—which goes farther 
than all other guide posts by describ- 


‘ing your word so accurately that you 


can place your finger upon it and ex- 
claim, ‘‘Here is the exact word for my 
purpose.” 

This is March’s Thesaurus Dic- 
tionary, a thesaurus and a dictionary 
combined! 

Literally it places complete command of 
the English language at your fingertips. 

Its 1462 pages form a vast storehouse of 
words, phrases, idioms which are made in- 
stantly available by its unique method of 
groupings. 


Examine this book in 





It gives you 
1. The exact word or phrase to 
express your idea, or shade of 


meaning—classified by parts 
of speech. 


2. Definitions of over 100,000 
words and phrases. 


3. Gives you complete mastery 
of the English language, in 
writing and speaking. 

4. Supplies the following facts 
which make March a constant 
reference—in itself a liberal 
education: 

English Composition 

History of the Language and 
Writing 

Word Roots and Derivations 

Building of English Words 

Famous Characters of Litera- 
ture & notable Sobriquets 

Biblical References 

Words from the Arts and 
Sciences 

Geographic Facts 

Americana 


your home—at our risk 


There is no other book like it in the 
English language. It is complete, au- 
thoritative, and so thoroughly practical 
that business and professional men, 
writers, educators, are using jt constantly 
in their work. 





HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WW-1, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc 


A report from the British Minister of 

! Labour shows a gain in trade-union 
} membership of 16 per cent since 1913 
| but a loss of 42 per cent as compared with 

> 1920. The general strike of 1926 and the 

+ consequent upheaval cut deeply into union 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in 
anada) the New Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery and if I keep the 
book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 

(Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $19.00, cash with order.) 
f for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return it in 


It is so different—so preeminently use- 
ful—that we offer you through this cou- 
pon the privilege of judging the bookin 


OAR 


membership. actual use before you buy it. a good condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 
; Send in that coupon. Put the book to > $3.75. 
: ° ° every word test you can think of. Then 
4 ASLE, second largest city in the if at the end of 10 days you do not find it ® SN 60s s:aienco renters awaicep nds Canta saneuaae aoa eens 


indispensable, you have but to return it ® 
and your examination has cost you ® Address 
nothing. 


a Swiss confederation, has been 
chosen as the site for the new bank for 
international settlements. It was a 
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compromise choice, London, Brussels, 
and Zurich being favored by different 
factions. Basle is a railway, banking, 
and distributing center with large 


JOSEPH 
Conra 





Voyage through the seven 
seas with this master mar- 
iner and master novelist. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & 
CO., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


DEEP SEA EDITION 


twenty-seven volumes, bound 
in blue limp leather, boxed 
$67.50. 





chemical and ribbon works. 





Sze-ch’uen Province, the “Texas of 
China,” a state without a single railroad 
line, has hurdled easily over the centuries 
with the establishment of airplane trans- 
port lines to all parts of the province. If a 
river sunk ts too slow, a plane will answer. 









| Study at home F~-% 


Legally trained men win high pote and big | during spare time. Degree of LL. B. comerred. 
success in business and public life. Be independ- | LaSalle students found among practicing attorneys 
ent. Greater opportunities now than ever before. of every state. We furnish all text material, includ- 
Big corporations are headed by men with legal ing fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
training. terms. Get our valuable 64-page ‘“‘Law Guide 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home and ‘‘Evidence” books free. Send for them NOW. 
The World’s Largest 


| LaSalle Extension University pyre, 4715 128% tion Dept. 1332-L, Chicago, Ill. 


INDOWS, according to Dr. Frank 

E. Hartman, Chicago physicist, 

will not be used in the skyscraper of the 

future. He says that they are wasteful 
: (Continued on Page 20) 
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—pages that are worth 
dollars to YOU! 


Here is a new kind of letter manual, which re- 
veals to the young man in business the successful 
methods of master correspondents, and offers to 
the busy executive a great reference book of 
model letters that will clip hours from his dicta- 
tion time and add greatly to the effectiveness of 
his writing. Not merely a book of rules and 


principles, but a careful selection of letters out of 


the actual files of such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., Cadillac, Firestone, N. Y. 
Central, Spalding, and many others in varied 
lines of business. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By Harvey Lee Marcoux 

Offers you quick, expert guidance in writing let- 
ters on every business subject—sales, inquiries, 
orders, acknowledgments, credits, collections, 
claims, adjustments, etc., etc., with full explana- 
tion of correct forms and general principles. You 
should have this book on your desk for ready 
reference. 


342 pages—Cloth Binding—$2.50 
Mail this Coupon for Free Trial oe 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Business 
orrespondence by Harvey Lee Marcoux. Within 


5 days I will either remit $2.50 in full payment, 
or return the book and_owe you nothing. 





(Continued from Page 19) 


of heat, inefficient for ventilation, very 
costly, give poor light, and distract the 
attention of workers. Dr. Hartman is 
building a windowless laboratory to test 
his theory. 


Dean Wu Chung-chieh, of Minkuo 


one Li Ching-yung, who was honored 
impertally in 1777 for being one hundred 
years old, is now going through his two 
hundred and fifty-second year in good 
health. He lives in Kai-shen. 


R years dealers have thrown away 

“pink” oysters as unwholesome 
and probably poisonous. Now, after 
careful examination, the health authori- 
ties of New York report that these 
oysters are just as good as any other. 
The permanent blush is caused by a 
harmless dye occasionally produced by 
the bivalve. 


The auditorium committee of Wisconsin 
University has refused use of the gymna- 
sium for a lecture by Bertrand Russell, 
Englesh philosopher, because Dr. Walter 
Meanwell, basketball coach, said it would 
interfere with practice. Campus philos- 
ophers appealed to President Glenn Frank. 

(Continued on Page 32-9) 
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of the Home Library 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
iotseters Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 





Ruptured? 


Be Comfortable— 


Three million of these com- 
fortable sanitary appliances 
sold. No obnoxious oucings 
or pads. Automatic Air Cush- 
ion gently assists nature in 
drawing together the broken 
parts. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
on 10-day trial to prove its 
worth. Beware of imitations. 
Every appliance made to indi- 
vidual measurements and sent © 
direct from Marshall. Full information and Rup- 
ture booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. Write 
for all the facts today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 158-C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


HOTEL 
SHERMAN 


E. C. Brooks, Inventor 





SINGLE WITH BATH, $2.50 A DAY 
HY 





DOUBLE with Bath, 
$4 A DAY and up 









 RANDOLPH-LAKE-CLARK: LASALLE STREETS | 








CHICAGO 


University, China, has announced that | 






The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden — read 
all about them in Burpee’s 
Annual Garden Book 


This is the catalog that tells 
the plain truth about the 
Best Seeds That Grow. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 


Write for a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


324 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


$1004 ONY SETNESAIIS YIMOTI ONY FTGVL ISIN S.IIdUNG 











Dr: Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation, high 
blood pressure, acidosis, rheumatism, kidney troubles, head- 
aches, nervousness, inability to concentrate, sleeplessness, 
ete.—if you would be free from the slovery of constant 
dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin thus: Send 
for our free brochure. It reviews ‘‘Intestinal Management’’ 
fully, contains three full chapters (to give you an idea of 
its readability and good sense( viz., ‘‘Insomnia,’’ ‘‘Is Ex- 
ercise Worth While?’ ‘‘Shall We Eat Fruits and Vege- 
tables?’’ and includes a biographical sketch of its inter- 
nationally known author, William H. Stemmerman, M. D. 
(New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College). 

He tells you, in simple language, how to permanently ban- 
ish constipation and its serious consequences; how to flush 
the bowels daily without the use of drugs, minerals, oils 
or enema. He gives you the fruitful results of 35 years 
active experience as a regular medical practitioner and as 
a specialist in intestinal hygiene. 

EVERYONE who values health and longevity should SEND 
TODAY for this free brochure, to 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 181 Highland Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Are We Losing God? 


And other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


G. T. CARR 
Station A-114 





Worcester, Mass. 





HENRY .. The four hundred or the four 
million—all are in O,Henry and all read him. 
Do you know him as well as you should ? 

Red leather edition $2.50 each 
ry DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 













ogram | 
Write today w Free book. It tells 


you how a law training will shorten 
your road to success. It al i 


ortunities 
A indouthow 
u can learn law rightin yourownhome. No 
ol tions. The bookis FREE. Write today. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 2341 Chicago, Ill. 


CULTURED SPEECH 
Ca7, 





Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quicklyfrom f 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease = : 
your vocabulary this new easy VY , 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- es /| ff 
vated speech is a social and business y 
asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew wa 
“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2341, Chicago 
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from our 
viewpoint... 


or any way 
you look at it 
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3 Big Issues for only *2:2 


from your 
viewpoint... 


A half-price offer that includes every big special Manual 
published during the spring . . . the big Spring Decor- 
ating Manual. . . the valuable Spring Building Manual 
. . . the Spring Gardening Number . . . the Summer 
Furnishings Number... obviously, from your view- 
point, a “‘bargain”’ offer. 


But from our viewpoint infinitely more than that, for it 
gives us an opportunity to put 8 typical issues of Country 
Life in your hands and prove as nothing else can ade- 
quately prove—that Country Life IS essential to you in 
the fine art of living. 


Such smart, livable rooms—and so many, many of them you'll find 
in it. . . . Clever, tricky things you can do yourself. . . . Amusing 
new accessories that make that big difference. . . . Simply precious 
‘finds’? from all the smart shops, here and abroad... . Houses, 
houses, houses—big ones and little ones, from every part of the 
country. . . . Gardens, big imposing ones and scads of lovely little 
ones. . . . What’s new and important in the fine arts. . . . Sports, 
strenuous and otherwise. . . . Smart new places to go and do 
things. . . . Dogs, antiques, etchings, color prints in every issue— 
all those things that go to make up fine living you'll find in 
these next 8 typical issues of Country Life. 


It’s a sporting offer any way you look at it but, if you want ALL 
the big special manuals you’ll have to mail the coupon NOW— 
this very day! 


Country Life ADD $1.00 FOR CANADIAN 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I accept! Enclosed is $2.00 for 8 issues of Country 
Life. 


Na me 


Address 
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INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS 


S THESE articles are written, 

because of the time limitations 

imposed in magazine making 
and nation-wide distribution, at least 
a month before publication date it is 
difficult in a time of such fundamental 
changes in the financial field as we have 
lately been living through to keep them 
entirely up to date. In the December 
article, in which several lists of bonds 
and preferred stocks were given by way 
of specific suggestions 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


comparison with the low prices for the 
same stocks in 1923, when the long up- 
swing in the stock market started, and 
with the high prices of the current year, 
when the greatest speculative boom 
in the history of Wall Street culminated 
and collapsed. 

The wide spread between the low 
prices of 1923 and those reached this 
year may make the reader wonder why 
anyone would suggest the purchase of 


stocks at recent low prices. It is prob- 
ably true that no student of stock- 
market movements would be willing to 
wager that the downward movement of 
the stock market was over on Novem- 
ber thirteenth. But those who make a 
study of investment values and are not 
swayed by the unreasoning optimism or 
the panicky fear of the speculative mob 
know that when standard stocks get 
down to levels where they return close 

to 7 per cent from 








for investors, the au- 
thor stated that al- 
though the decline 
in the stock market 
from early in Sep- 
tember had been 


TABLE I 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


or 
Great Northern Ry. 


conservative divi- 





isto ta aes acl a a aS 





most severe it seemed 
hardly sufficient to 
place common stocks 
on a sound invest- 
ment basis. For that 
reason no suggestions 
of common stocks 
were given in that 
article. 

Since then the 
stock market has suf- 
fered a second day 
of panic selling, fol- 
lowed, after a sharp 


Southern Railway 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Texas Corporation 


Standard Oil of Indians 
United States Steel 
B. F. Goodrich 


r 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
American Smelting & Refining 


or 
Kennecott Copper 
General Motors 


or 
Hudson Motor 





Annual Nov. 13 1923 1929 dend payments they 
Dividend Low Low High can be bought for 
$10 $160 57 2793 aaa 
Chicago & Northwestern 5 75 A7% 108} lah olslin the = 
5 85} 50 128% serving of an equal 
8 109 24¢ = 1625 amount of buying 

+ * 724 40; 110 
* 101 19: 143} power to take ad- 
3 50 (a) 348 714 vantage of still lower 
91 — (b) 493 + 63 prices should the 
7 150 (c) 85} 2613 downward swing of 
4 42 173 1058 the market continue, 
P °@ en but they know that 
4 62 (d) 51h 1304 opportunities to buy 
good stocks on such a 
5 49% (e) 295 71045 yield basis come 
5.60 * 554 (b) 1291 rarely and might well 
5 38 (g) 20 934 be seized by those 
6 * 40 (h) 754 1183 who wish to invest in 


or 
Nash Motors 


common stocks. 


upturn, by days of 
heavy liquidation of 
high-grade stocks, 


*These low prices were reached previous to November 13th. 
(a) A 10 % stock dividend was paid in 1927. (b) A 50 % stock dividend was paid in 
March, 1929. (c) A 40 % stock dividend was paid in 1927. (d) Number of shares increased 
to three for one in 1928. (e) A 100 % stock dividend was paid in February, 1929. (f) Capital 
changes since 1923 leave 1} shares outstanding as against one share at that time. (g) Paid 


10 % stock dividend in 1924 and 20 % stock dividend in 1926. (h) Paid 900 % stock divi- 


and on November Gund in 1926, increasing shares to 10 forl. 


The veteran finan- 
cial editor of the 
New York Times, 


thirteenth many 
standard issues had 
found levels at which 
they might have been 
bought outright for 
investment regardless 
of what the future 
course of the stock 
market might turn 
out to be. 
Subsequently there 
has been such a sharp 
rebound in prices that 
it is a bit doubtful 
if stocks should be 
bought at the levels 
of this writing. But 
with the thought in 
mind that it may be 
of some value to in- 
vestors who want and 
are justified in buy- 


tHigh prices subsequent to payment of 1929 stock dividends. 


TABLE II 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Chicago & Northwestern 


or 
Great Northern Ry. 
Southern Railway 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Texas Corporation 


Standard Oil of Indiana 
United States Steel 
B. F. Goodrich 


or 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
American Smelting & Refining 
or 
Kennecott Copper 
General Motors 


or 
Hudson Motor 
or 
Nash Motors 


*Estimated for the year. 


Earnings per share 


Stock price times 


commenting on the 
stock market of No- 
vember thirteenth in 
his column the next 


earnings pgp 
*1929 1923 Nov.13 1923 day, said, “ No doubt 
i (Low) (Low) appeared to be en- 
“= —s at . tertained on Wall 
: ; . Street that unreason- 
11.50 7.24 7% 6; ing hysteria was the 
—— est ; t 7 dominant influence, 
14.00 1.22 74 +153. reinforced by wide- 
5.50 1.24 925 $28 spread refusal of pos- 
5.75 4.68 7 103 sible purchasers to 
18.00 16.42 gi 5b buy until they were 
8.00 .80 5} {213 sure that stocks 
11.00 90 51 91 would go no lower. 
9.50 8.84 61 54 Everyone with the 
slightest background 
poe Py i 7 of experience in such 
; : ~Y : Wall Street episodes 
8.00 6.67 43 3 knows how such in- 
6.50 29.57 6} 21 vestors will ulti- 


mately fare. They 





ing common stocks 
with a part of their 
funds, a_ diversified 
list of common stocks 
is given this month. 
The table gives the 
low prices of Novem- 
ber thirteenth and a 








tIn 1923 the Southern Railway had demonstrated its much greater earning ability for 
but one year and the price of the stock was still behind earnings. On the other hand, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in 1923, had just started on the road to greater prosperity 
and its stock was selling ahead of current earnings. A year later, when earnings were $4.36 
a share, the low price for the stock was less than 5 times earnings. 
The Texas Corporation earnings in 1923 were far below the average but did not en- 
danger the regular $3 dividend, which was paid by drawing ona large accumulated surplus. 
This explains why the stock did not fall as far, relatively, as earnings that year. In 1924, a 
normal year for the company, the low price of the stock was only 9 times earnings. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company earnings in 1923 were also below the average. Kennecott Copper 
had not yet come into its full earning power, and the stock was discounting the future. 


will probably in the 
end have to pay 
prices far above those 
at which they might 
have acquired the 
stocks by the use of 
a little courage.” 











(Cont'd on Page 26) 
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For the Convenience 


OF INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE 


INVESTORS 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 





FOREIGN OFFICES 


London, England 
Manchester, England 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Geneva, Switzerland 
Tokio, Japan 
Shanghai, China 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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One of the prime functions of an 

investment house is the ability to 

understand and to interpret for its 

clients the trend of the security 

market. By so doing it can put 

them in the way of profit without 
the sacrifice of safety. 


OI BUY BONDS NOW! 
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We Recommend: 


Southern Union Gas 
First 6%4’s 
(With Common Stock Purchase Warrants) 


A high grade public utility with excel- 
lent and increasing earnings. 


ww 


Pettibone Mulliken 


First 6’s 
(With Common Stock Purchase Warrants) 


A strong industrial with a long record 
and assured future. 


ww 


Republic Realty 
First Collateral 6%4’s 
(With Common Stock Purchase Warrants) 


The largest institution in the Middle 
West specializing in junior mortgage 
finance. 


These are sound securities with 
satisfactory yields. Write or tele- 
graph reserving bonds pending 
receipt of descriptive circulars. 


Peabody and Company 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


At that time, however, the downward 
swing of the market had continued for 
little more than two months, as shown 
by the price averages. Major downward 
movements of the past have continued 
for much longer than that. For in- 
stance, the bear market of 1903, fol- 
lowing the McKinley boom, lasted for 
more than a year. As was pointed out 
here in November, the conditions pre- 
ceding that decline were very similar 
in many respects to those which led up 
to the latest stock-market panic. And 
there was no serious business depression 
incident to that market decline. Yet it 
took thirteen months to correct condi- 
tions brought about by much the same 
speculative madness witnessed recently. 

But the decline in the Dow-Jones rail- 
road average in 1903 was only 30 per 
cent from the previous high level and, 
in the industrial average, only 45 per 
cent; while in less than two and a half 
months, from September third last to 
November thirteenth, the same aver- 
ages showed nearly a 33 per cent decline 
for the rails and a 48 per cent decline 
for the industrials. 

Another similar comparison is, inter- 
esting—that of the 1907 panic decline. 
It covered the better part of two years, 
from January, 1906, to November, 
1907. In that time the railroad average 
fell 41 per cent from its high and the 
industrial average 48} per cent. In 
other words, the percentage of decline 
in stock prices in discounting that seri- 
ous business depression was little more 
than it was in two and a half months 
after the bursting of the latest specula- 
tive bubble. 

But these comparisons may be mis- 
leading. They should certainly be con- 
sidered in relation to the advances that 
preceded them. The latest speculative 
movement, from 1923 to 1929, carried 
the railroad average up 147} per cent 
and the industrial average up 344} 
per cent. The period of stock-market 
inflation following McKinley’s election 
in 1896, when speculation was greatest 
in the rails, resulted in an advance of 
209 per cent in the rails and 100 per 
cent in the industrials. In the shorter 
upward movement of the market pre- 
ceding the 1907 panic the rails ad- 
vanced 553 per cent and the industrials 
144 per cent. The past six years’ ad- 
vance was greater than any previous 
one, and therefore the decline to correct 
it may have to be greater. But a study 
of the figures shows how drastic the re- 
cent stock decline has been as compared 
with previous major downward move- 
ments of the market. 

These figures, showing the percentage 
of advance from the lows preceding each 
of these major turns of the market and 
the subsequent percentage of decline 
from the high, are brought together 
here for easier comparison: 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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These Three Utilities 
Are Woven into the Nation’s Fabric 


NDISPENSABLE alike to the do- 
mestic and industrial life of the 
nation are the three utilities—power, 
gas and water. Consider their flexibility 


Gas which is used to cook the 
family dinner in the tiny 
kitchen range of a modern 
apartment is applied as well to 
melt tons of iron in our great 
industrial plants. 

Where industry’s need for 
power and fuel is fundamental 
the direct service of electricity, 
gas and water to the homes of 
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millions of people gives the utility com- 
panies a still broader basis of stability 
and earning power. The Five Per Cent 
Convertible Debentures of Tri-Utilities 


Corporation (controlling pub- 
lic utility properties valued at 
more than $290,000,000) afford 
all the advantages of sound 
investment —safety of princi- 
pal, a liberal income return 
and ready marketability. An 
attractive feature of these 
Debentures is the conversion 
privilege into common stock. 


Write for special circular 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
225 South 15th St. 231 South La Salle St. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Russ Building 


LOS ANGELES 
650' South Spring St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


Liberty Central Bldg. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
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Stock Transfers in the 
New York Securities 


Markets 


VITALLY important phase of the work of the 
New York securities markets is the protective ser- 

vice to investors and corporations performed by organiza- 
tions such as the Guaranty Trust Company, in safeguard- 
ing and expediting the transfer and registration of stock. 


During a recent typical ten-day period the Guaranty 
issued on ¢ransfers more than 282,000 certificates, or at 
the rate of more than 28,000 a day; it also registered more 
than 356,000 certificates, an average of more than 35,000 
a day. These transactions represented the change of 
ownership of many hundreds of thousands of shares daily. 
All the required work was completed, with but few excep- 
tions, within the regular time set by the customs of the 
market. 


The proper handling of sucha large volume of busi- 
ness calls for exceptional facilities, and it is an exceptional 
service which we render in every trust capacity and in 
every phase of commercial banking—domestic and inter- 


national. We invite the inquiries of business executives. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
more than $28 5,000,000 


ANTWERP 
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1896-1905 
Advance Decline 
Railroads 209% 30% 
Industrials 100 45 
19035-1907 
Advance Decline 
Railroads 553 4] 
Industrials 144 48} 
1923-1929 
Advance  Decline* 
Railroads 1471 33 
Industrials 3443 48 


*To November 13, 1929. 


Stated in another way, the unprece- 
dentedly rapid decline in stock prices to 
November thirteenth wiped out 54 
per cent of the previous six years’ ad- 
vance in the rails and 61 per cent of the 
six years’ advance in the industrial aver- 
age. In the 1903 decline 46 per cent of 
the previous six years’ advance in the 
rails and 92 per cent of the previous ad- 
vance in the industrials were lost. In 
the 1907 panic nearly 115 per cent, or 
more than the total preceding advance 
in the rails, and 82 per cent of the ad- 
vance in the industrials were lost. These 
percentages of the preceding advances 
lost in these three declining markets 
are shown graphically as follows: 


19053 1907 1929 


Railroads 46 115 454 
Industrials 92 82 6l 


Many common stocks still seemed 
high at their prices of November thir- 
teenth when compared with their low 
levels of 1923. This is shown clearly 
by the first list accompanying this 
article. If a downward adjustment 
were made in the 1923 prices of the 
industrial issues in the list to compen- 
sate for the stock dividends and split- 
up since 1923, this would be more evi- 
dent. For instance, the 900 per cent 
stock dividend of the Nash company 
in 1926 would call for adjustment of 
the 1923 low price to $7.51 a share for 
comparative purposes with present 
prices. 

But one who compares prices alone 
and does not take into account growth 
in earning power would get nowhere 
in making common-stock investments. 
Since 1923 there has been phenomenal 
gain in the financial strength and earn- 
ing power of well-managed American 
corporations. This gain in financial 
strength, with continued good manage- 
ment, means growth in earnings for the 
stockholders in the future. The United 
States Steel Corporation, for instance, 
is now able to retire its bonds—and is 
doing so, thus removing large annual 
charges for interest and sinking funds 
which have previously stood ahead of 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Lntroducing the Baker 


to the Housewife 


is OUR PROFITS ARE 

GOOD but can be in- 
creased. Sell direct to the 
housewife. Your wholesale 
trade pays only a minimum 
profit compared with the 
broad retail market you have 
scarcely begun to develop. 


“Sell a small issue of bonds 
and invest the money in 
arousing consumer demand. 
Use sound, modern advertis- 
ing and send direct mail pieces 
to housewives. Meet their 
demand by purchasing 20 
trucks to assure prompt and 
regular deliveries.” So ran 
the Guardian report to the 
head of a baking concern 
who had requested the bank 


GUARDIAN Trust COMPANY 


to make an independent 
study of his business. 


Within three years the ten- 
year bonds have been retired 
from profits. Dividends have 
doubled, the surplus grows 
steadily and the company 
operates on a broad, low-cost 
basis never before possible. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted 
daily by its customers on many 
fundamental problems like 
this. Constant contacts with 
production, merchandising 
and day-to-day trends fre- 
quently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading 
directly to increased profits. 


of CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES 











MORE THAN 8150,.000.,.000 


© G. T. Co. 





(Continued from Page 28) 

the stockholders’ claim on earnings. 
A study of the annual balance sheets of 
the other companies in the list will show 
the remarkable improvement that has 
taken place in their financial condition. 
This has been, and can be expected in 
the future to continue to be, accom- 
panied by greater earning power as the 
population and business of this great 
country continue to grow. 

For the investor who wishes to con- 
sider the purchase of common stocks, 
such figures as those shown in the Table 
II are of more value than most any 
others. They show how many times the 
current earnings back of them the stocks 
in this diversified list were selling for 
at their low prices of November thir- 
teenth, and at their low prices of 1923. 
On the basis of these figures the investor 
could have reached the sound conclusion 
that most if not all of these stocks had 
the speculative inflation well squeezed 
out of them by November thirteenth 
and were on an attractive investment 
basis. Not one of them was selling for 
more than ten times its current earning 
power. Several of the industrial stocks 
were selling for much less than this. In 
the case of the motor stocks this lower 
ratic reflected a discounting of prob- 
ably lower earnings next year. In the 
case of the copper stocks it reflected the 
outlook for lower copper metal prices. 
A study of the footnotes with this second 
list, relating to the earnings ratios for 
1923, will give the reader some idea of 
how future changes in earnings are dis- 
counted in the price of the stocks some 
time ahead. 


Oil Writes an Epic at 
Salt Creek 


By WILLIAM A. Du PUY 
Ts MINERAL that is migratory 


is likewise obstreperous. When oil 

gets to producing it can’t be 
stopped. It is likely to insist on being 
produced whether it is wanted or not. 
It keeps on coming up after everybody’s 
tank is filled. It spills upon the land- 
scape, depresses prices, leads to waste. 
States see their resources being unneces- 
sarily hastened toward exhaustion. The 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Interior, knowing in 
such matters, shudder at the thought of 
the inevitability of the time when the 
oil will all be gone. But up to now this 
waste has gone on with little let or 
hindrance. 

At Salt Creek, in Wyoming, where oil 
produced itself miraculously and where 
scandal has had a way of attaching itself 
to the business of oil-land leasing, a 
field that has been much in the spotlight 
has in the meantime been running its 
course, demonstrating the exhaustibility 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“bh try is turning into Main Street. 

pad ‘ The American consumer has rerouted 

rcks the march by demanding style and 

ow individuality in the things he buys. His 

993. more exacting demands have caused 

stor changes within the factory. Mechanical monsters, built to turn 

hed out an endless stream of identical articles, are replaced with lines 

zed of simpler machines. Each machine is a specialist. Any one may 

- be junked without affecting the usefulness of the others. 

for It is a logical next step when the huge central plant is supple- 

ae mented by smaller plants, each located where it can best do its part 

In of the whole task, or when the parts of the job are bought from 

sb ‘ specialized factories instead of being manufactured in a single huge 

es establishment. Such an industrial set-up, instantly responsive to 

the market changes, is in tune with the demands of today. 

a Producing in smaller units, business has an ever wider choice 

- of locations. It can grasp the opportunity to get nearer to its raw 

materials or its choicest markets, or where workers’ welfare will 

ome be best served, or where land is cheaper, or taxation more reason- 
able. Electrical energy being available anywhere, business has 

at complete freedom to choose the sites which best meet its needs. 

For the small community, this is a happy combination of 

opportunity and preparation. Industry under the new condi- 
tions looks to Main Street for more economical locations. Main 

ory Street is ready for industry because Main Street is electrified. 

| - Widespread electric transmission systems have placed the small 

‘ing town on an equal plane with the big city in power supply and in 

* industrial opportunity. 

ah . ’ . ’ 

ste. Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 

The to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 

“a ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 

in of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 

ia communities located in twenty-nine states. 

this 

" MI West U C Y 

. IDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPAN 

ere 

self The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial development is 

y a fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s “New Frontier,” which the Middle Wese 

ght Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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“YOU 
NEVER MISS 
THE WATER TILL...” 


HE OLD ADAGE 

expresses the matter- 

of-fact way with which 
people accept their water 
supply—and yet life itself 
depends upon its unceasing 
flow. 





COMMUNITY WATER 
SYSTEM distributes this in- 
Well in courtyard of the Palace of the dispensable commodity to 
centuries, was supplanted by e modern more than 100 cities and 

towns throughout this coun- 
try. The principal properties are within a radius of 
35 miles [commuting distance] of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. As these cities 
grow, the income of this company grows. The sim- 
ple financial structure consists of Bonds, Preferred 
and Common Stocks. We recommend these securi- 
ties for investment and will send information about 
them on request. 











The Common Stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


A 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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of such areas but incidentally pointing 
the way, to whoever wanted to learn the 
lesson, to the proper operation of a field 
in the interest of conservation. At Salt 
Creek a field is being operated in the 
proper way from the standpoint of the 
production of the oil that within it lies, 
It has been so operated that little or 
no oil or gas has been wasted. It has 
been so operated that production could 
be adjusted to meet the requirements of 
the market. It has been so operated as to 
restore gas pressure when it lagged, just 
as a stimulant may revive a limping 
heart beat. 

At Long Beach, California, for ex- 
ample, oil was struck in the very edge of 
the town. The land was owned in small 
tracts by hundreds of people. The fair 
way of developing the field would have 
been for all of them to go in together, 
have the job done scientifically, get the 
maximum return from the field at the 
minimum expense, and share the money 
in proportion to land owned. This could 
have been done by sinking one well on 
each ten acres, keeping control of oil and 
gas flow, producing at the right time 
and in the right quantities, putting the 
gas back into the ground to maintain the 
pressure. 

Instead of this, every man began to 
drill to make sure that he would get his 
own oil and possibly some of his neigh- 
bors’. Wells were put down as thickly as 
they would stand. A hundred of them 
were drilled where one would have been 
sufficient. Great quantities of precious 
gas escaped into the air. Great quanti- 
ties of oil were brought to the surface 
at one time. Greed reigned supreme. 
Every detail of the development of the 
field was as wrong as rape. 

Salt Creek, in a way, has been an ob- 
ject lesson. It has been run, as it has 
gone along, pretty much as a field 
should be run. It has been operated 
largely by a single interest, the Midwest 
Refining Company. Nine tenths of the 
land has been government land under 
lease and under government super- 
vision. There has been some degree of 
understanding supervision. 

The Midwest and the government 
knew that this oil was in a bow! with its 
bottom up, pushing from beneath to get 
out. It was under pressure, just as is a 
bottle of pop or any other carbonated 
liquid. The gas in it was trying to break 
out, just as is the carbon dioxide in 
ginger ale. They knew that, when a 
hole was drilled through the upturned 
bottom of the bowl, the gas would hiss 
and sing and rush forth, bringing with 
it whatever was in the way. They knew 
that this gas was the most economical 
of lifting agents; that if kept under- 
ground it would cause the wells to flow 
of themselves without encouragement or 
expense. If they were to get the oil out 
economically or indeed at all they must 


(Continued on Page 32-6) 
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VER-WIDENING MARKETS beckon to the manufacturer. They call for trade expansion, 


scientific distribution, economical merchandising. They demand assembling plants, 


new manufacturing sites and distributing centers—all at strategic points. @ The advantages 


which Baltimore offers in serving world markets are influencing industrial leaders all over 








Entrance to the new 34-story Balti 
more Trust Building. Baltumore’s 
largest and most modern building 
provides space for your branch office. 


the country to consider seriously the Maryland metrop- 
olis in any program of development. @ Baltimore 
Trust Company finances domestic and foreign trade 
and will send on request a booklet which outlines 
Baltimore’s advantages and gives the names of the 


large industries that have recently chosen Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . « « $45,000,000 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
make this gas do the work. They knew 
that unrestrained leaks of it would make 
their oil body go flat, just as does the 
ginger ale with the cap off. 

Gas itself has a marketable value. 
When it discharges into the air this value 
is lost. Gas may carry gasoline which 
may be squeezed out of it, two or three 
gallons to 1,000 cubic feet. It goes into 


| the air. The gas pressure in the upside- 


down bowl decreases every hour. This 
means that pumping will have to be re- 
sorted to sooner, that more oil will be 
left in the ground. 

An unrestrained well down in New 
Mexico, on government land, has been 


| spouting untold quantities of gas into 
| the air all summer. In Texas last year 


great fields were competing with one 
another in a vast shrieking of uncon- 
trolled wells that could be heard for 
twenty miles. California, having at 
last learned the theory of gas conserva- 


| tion, admits that she has lost two billion 


dollars in gas from her fields. Now she has 
stopped this waste. Enough has been lost 
in the oil fields of America to pay the 
war debt of sixteen billion dollars. 
Control will not be lost if wells are 
properly sunk. When a field is owned by 


unorganized individuals, each is likely to 
| sink as many wells as he can and hurry 
| to exhaust his wells lest his neighbor 


drain them. The best possible returns 


| from the field as a whole are not secured. 


In fact, the field may yield less than 
half the oil it should. Gas taken from 
underground may be so treated as to 
give up its gasoline and may then, in a 


| field worked as a unit, be forced back 


underground and made to go partway 


| toward restoring pressure. 


Salt Creek did not come into that 
efficiency which has characterized its 


| latter days until 1922. It was then that 
| its production was approaching the 
| maximum. So heavy was that yield that 
| the pipe lines could not carry it away to 





the refineries at Casper. All the tank 
storage available was spilling over. What 
was to be done with that oil which still 
flowed strangely from two thousand 
wells? Who could stop his oil, with other 
wells all around draining that beneath 


| his land? 


The producers faced an emergency. 
They organized the Salt Creek Conserva- 
tion Committee. They gave that com- 
mittee authority to operate the field as 
a unit. It measured all the wells and 
recorded their capacity. It cut produc- 
tion low for six months until the surplus 
was used up. Then it allowed wells to 
produce on a basis of 35 per cent of 
their capacity. This ran down to 20 
per cent at times and up to 60 at times, 
but for years production was controlled 
in accordance with pipe-line capacity 
and market demand. The committee 
also controlled the output of gas and 
required that the gasoline should be 
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“But today he is building a reserve 


of sound securit 


LEO T. CROWLEY, President of the State Bank of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, tells a very human 


story of a young man who tried the dangerous road 


of speculation . . . and then found a better way 


Leo T. Crowtey, President of the 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, takes a prominent part in 
the business and civic development of 
Madison. Before becoming President of 
the State Bank of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Crowley served as a director. 


Wie 


ESTABLISHED 1882 





“MR. B... was full of enthusiasm 
when hecametome,’’said Mr. Crowley. 

“He had an opportunity to buy a 
considerable interest in a local mer- 
chandising corporation. To pay for his 
shares in the new venture, he wanted 
to sell a conservative bank stock. 

“TI was surprised. I knew -that he 
had inherited a comfortable estate 
some years before, and he was sup- 
posed to be doing well in business. 

“*You ought to hold on to this 
bank stock, Bob,’ I advised him. 
‘Haven’t you got something else you 
could close out? How about your 
stock in that X... firm?’ 

“His face clouded. Hesitatingly he 
confessed that the firm in question 
had suffered great reverses. It was 
doubtful whether he could recover 
half his investment. 

“Then he went on tosketch an amaz- 
ing story of small misfortunes. A whole 
series of doubtful investments in which 
he had risked ‘just a little’ each time. 

“*This bank stock is all I’ve got 
left that’s saleable. I’ve got to use it 
to come back,’ he said desperately. 

“T was unable to change his pur- 
pose. He went into the new corpora- 
tion, and lost the remnant 
of his inheritance when the 
business failed for lack of 
capital. 

“T have seen many others 
make the same mistake as 
Mr.B...Indeed, I have come 
to feel that adhering to a plan 
is the most important rulein 
conservative investment. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Srraus Buipincs .. . In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
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“He sketched a whole series of doubt- 
ful investments in which he had 
risked ‘just a little’ each time.” 


“Tncidentally, Mr. B... has learned 
his lesson. Today he saves a definite 
part of every salary check, and he is 
gradually building a reserve of sound 
securities, according to a plan of in- 
vestment we worked out together.” 


* *+* * 


The average investor, in planning a com- 
petence for himself, should consult a 
banker, or a high grade investment house 
before he buys. Here he will learn how 
much he can reasonably expect to get, in 
income, without jeopardizing safety. He 
will learn how the principle of diversifica- 
tion establishes another fundamental safe- 
guard for his money. Here, too, the aver- 
age investor can expect an understanding 
and intelligent diagnosis of his own in- 
dividual needs. 

In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year out, 
these bankers choose from the offerings of 
S. W. Straus & Co. for recommendation to 
their customers and for their own invest- 
ment needs. In the bonds S. W. Straus & 
Co. offers is every type of seasoned 
security—railroad, municipal, real estate, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet — 


As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, “How 
to Invest Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet A-1126. 


INCORPORATED 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 





Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet A-1126,“‘How to Invest Money.” I am considering investing$.... . 
Name 
Address. City 








© 1929, byS.W.Straus & Co. 
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SOUTHERN 





NASHVILLE.. 


an American center of 


many colleges and many industries 


Scarcely would any of three presidents of the United States, of 
several generations ago, recognize their old home in modern 
Nashville. This “Athens of the South” has grown, also, to be one 
of America’s great industrial centers. 


Four hundred manufacturing plants now fabricate here many 
nationally-famed products. Flooring, flour, fertilizer, furniture .. . 
books, bricks, butter, bags. . . stoves, steel barges, rayon and scores 
of widely diversified commodities are today making Nashville famous. 


Cities like Nashville help one to visualize the strong business posi- 
tion of the South. To such Southern cities, increasing millions of 
dollars of business capital are constantly flowing. Hand in hand 
with this goes the opportunity for unusually attractive, sound in- 
vestment. Obligations of Southern municipalities, railroads, utilities 
and industries should now be included in every forward-looking 
investment account. 


Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, long and intimately famil- 
iar with Southern conditions, suggest for January investment a se- 
lected list of sound Southern securities. Write for these suggestions. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA 
CHATTANOOGA . 


ST. LOUIS 
- MEMPHIS . 
NEW ORLEANS . 


JACKSON LOUISVILLE 
HOUSTON . DALLAS . BRISTOL 
BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 








CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 








(Continued from Page 32-b) 
taken out of it, that it should be put 
back in the ground to restore pressure, 
that new wells should be so drilled as to 
avoid waste and risk. 

Production from the field reached its 
peak in 1923. Soon thereafter the 2,130 
punctures that had been put in the up- 
turned bottom of the bowl had let out so 
much gas that the liquid beneath was 
going flat. The operating committee, 
having plenty of scientific advice, under- 
stood the conditions that were coming 
to pass under the bowl. They knew what 
to do. When ginger ale goes flat one 
shakes the bottle, and the bubbles ap- 
pear again. The same is true with the 
oil in the inverted bowl. If it can be 
shaken up, the gas in it will awake and 
begin to push. Gas engineers know how 
to shake it. They send high explosive 
into the wells, so placed that they can 
be set off without wrecking the well, and 
let them go. Sometimes the gas in a new 
well needs shaking up to make it start 
to simmer. A well that is producing 100 
barrels a day after a “shot” may for a 
while produce three times as much; oil 
wells that have begun to lag may be 
brought to life again. In Salt Creek 
these deep-down explosions have been 
agitating the oil for years. 

Altogether, nine strata of sand that 
produced oil were found at Salt Creek; 
each presented a problem different from 
the others. One after another had its 
fling and subsided. Each was coddled, 
recharged with gas, shot, coaxed to 
yield its maximum. Each was finally put 
on the pump. 

It is a sad time when any field that 
once spouted its oil so proudly goes on 
the pump. In the first sands found there 
had been a pressure of 550 pounds to the 
square inch. There were wells with a 
pressure of 1,000 pounds to the square 
inch. Such pressures ran down to 150 
pounds by 1924. The decline had begun. 
Soon a time came when the wells on the 
outskirts had to be pumped. Steadily 
year after year the circle of flowing 
wells narrowed. By the summer of 1929 
there were but half a dozen wells at the 
apex of the dome that flowed, and these 
flowed weakly. 

Salt Creek seems to be on the wane, 
to have run the young, vigorous portion 
of its race. For five years more, possibly 
ten years more, it will produce on the 
pump. Then it probably will have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Pennsylvania 
and other oil fields in demonstrating the 
exhaustibility of such properties. The 
indications are that it will do so, but 
there is no absolute assurance. New 
wrinkles in the handling of oil fields are 
appearing, with great possibilities of 
rejuvenation. Shooting, gas drive, water 
drive, and other stimulants are being 
used. In the past, 20 per cent recovery 
of oil was considered pretty good. Sci- 
ence may find a way to retrieve much 


(Continued on Page 32-/) 
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— Securities that 
1 are SAFE! 


Since earliest history, the sez] has been recognized as the 
| emblem of authority and authenticity. The great William the 
Conqueror knew its power. Under the Norman monarchs of 
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England, sealing became a legal formality necessary to the 
authentication of a deed. To this day the Great Seal (the specific 
emblem of sovereignty) is appended only to the most important 
i documents such as treaties and official acts of state. 
4 
Similarly, the seal of the General Surety Company is a symbol 
of authenticity, strength and power. When it is placed on a 
. security, or any other obligation, it means that that instrument 
. : , 
is safe, sound and sure and that you are relieved of all worry Identify Safe 
4 seni It t t divi Il di Investments 
and uncertainty. It guarantees to you, unconditionally and irre- by this Seal 
i vocably, that principal and interest will be paid to you when 
due, and that the obligation will be fully performed. And this e ee oe Soe. 
: ANS ments Bearing General 
guarantee is backed by a capital and surplus of $12,500,000. Surety Company’s Irre- 
; vocable, Ironclad Guar- 
; An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY” or ale tana a 
a tells vital facts that every investor ought to know. A copy is yours for the $12,500,000. 
e asking. Write for it to our Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York, sii 
e 
; GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
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NVESTMENTS 

that can be put away 

in your safety deposit 
box and forgotten, ex- 
cept for the quarterly 
dividends . . . pleasant 
reminders that your 
money is at work... 
such are the securities 
of public utility com- 
panies whose — 
managements have 
established reputations 
for earning ability and 
long-continued dividend 
return. We distribute 
the securities of progres- 
sive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York Richmond 


| 


Detroit Minneapolis Indianapolis Milwaukee Louisville St. Louis 

















Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEO. H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM 
INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 
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of the 80 per cent that was left under- 
ground. Salt Creek may yet be a demon- 
stration ground in this respect. 

The Federal government is just now 
much exercised over oil conservation. 
It wants use without waste. It points to 
such fields as Salt Creek as demonstra- 
tions of the theory that oil is temporary 
and fleeting. There are to-day vast 
known stores of it. There may be other 
and greater resources undiscovered. 
The use of oil is likewise vast and in- 
creasing. Gasoline has no rival in that 
most refined of its uses, the propulsion of 
airplanes. The automobiles of the world 
are dependent upon it. It has become 
one of the most vital of modern com- 
modities. Lubricating oils from under- 
ground sources cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 

Not long ago I flew over the oil fields 
that circle Los Angeles, their derricks 
rising like watchtowers to preside over 
the teeming and varied activities of the 
community. On one side was the Santa 
Fe Springs field, with its wells scattered 
thickly over orange groves, profligate 
in its wastefulness; on the other was 
Signal Hill, with the densest well popu- 
lation in the world, the derricks nudging 
elbows as monuments to individual 
greed. 

To appreciate fully the folly of what 
had here been done one needed to have 
but the single fact in mind that one well 
to ten acres is enough. 

Then a little farther along was Dom- 
inguez, a little field where orderly spac- 
ing prevailed, wells sitting in formal 
array, yielding up the oil they should at 
the times they should. It had followed 
the lesson taught at Salt Creek. It had 
been under unit control from the begin- 
ning. There had been no _horse-race 
drilling, no multiplicity of wells, no 
inopportune production. But it was a 
modest little field, and not much had 
been made of the demonstration it had 
put on. 

But late in the summer of 1929 came 
a new field, rich in oil of splendid qual- 
ity—Kettlemen Hills, 150 miles above 
Los Angeles, on the edge of San Joaquin 
Valley. It was owned by the govern- 
ment, by the big oil companies, by 
smaller companies, by individuals. The 
number of its owners was not so great. 
The government insisted that these 
owners should come to an agreement 
on intelligent unit developments. All 
through the past spring and summer 
Federal and state agencies labored with 
these owners to bring them into an 
agreement on the development of this 
field as a unit on the Salt Creek plan in 
the interest of all owners. In the end 
such an agreement was signed. 

The first great field is to start from 
scratch on a program for development 
that will conserve its last foot of natural 
gas and its last barrel of oil in the in- 
terest of the owners and of the public. 
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DD new devices: the Theremin 
(th pronounced #), now being put 
into production by the Radio Corpora- 
tion. Before clumsy hands it sounds like 
a jazz whistle; coaxed by an expert 
it takes on the quality of a cello. The 
machine has a slant front to hold music, 
a vertical rod on top to control pitch, 
and a metal loop on the left side for 
volume control. Pitch and volume are 
varied by changing the distance between 
the hands or the body and the rods. 
Presumably a skilled Thereminist could 
detect people leaving the hall by the 
change in tone. 


On an African college campus (that of 
Capetown University) the British Assocta- 
tion for the Advancement of Science met 
this year. Brig. Gen. E. M. Jack, president 
of the geographical section, referred to na- 
tional surveys undertaken by the United 
States as being of interest to scientists. 


LLOWING the lead of the Treas- 

ury, the American Bankers Associ- 
ation has reduced the size of its 
travelers’ checks. The new checks are 
engraved on paper chemically treated to 
prevent alteration, containing colored 
disks, and tinted with a process hitherto 
used only on foreign currency. The en- 
graving employs ten processes in six 
different colors and will take four months 
to complete. 


The British electrical industry, in 
which so much American capital is in- 
vested, did a record business last year. In 
the nine months ended September thirtieth, 
export contracts amounted to $49,000,000 
and domestic contracts to $80,000,000. 


RRANGEMENTS for _ recording 
population changes through birth 
and death statistics for the entire coun- 
try are being perfected by the Insurance 
Department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Three years ago only 
76 per cent of the population was in- 
cluded in the birth-registration area, 
but by next year the whole country 
should be well covered. 


An analysis of the extracurricular 
reading habits of 65,000 high-school girls 
of New York shows that 94 per cent read 
the daily papers, 75 per cent read novels, 
and 28 per cent read occasional books of 
nonfiction. 


(eters Wallingford and 
his followers have had their field 
of operations still further restricted this 
year. The Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion reports that Connecticut, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, and Vermont 
have recently passed fraud laws, making 
a total of sixteen states with approxi- 
mately uniform security laws of an ad- 
vanced type. 


(Continued on Page 32-h) 
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eA MESSAGE for 1930 


WV i HAVE faith in the stability of 

business and agriculture in the 
United States — faith in the constructive 
leadership of the captains at the helm — 
and faith that the decade to come will 


be even more prosperous than the past 


three in this great century. 


Those who agree with us are ow in- 
vesting their surplus income in sound 
American securities. We invite you to 
do the same and offer for your service the 


complete facilities of our organization. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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A DICTIONARY 


\\ of Investment Terms 


A Dictionary Defines such terms as “ Bear” or “ Bull Market,” 


Investment Terms “Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
Bonds,” ‘Bonds vs. Stocks,” ‘Holding Company,” 
\ “Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other 


terms unfamiliar to og 2 investors. Special articles 
on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and 
other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation for 








Write this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 
~~ R.E. WitsEy & CoMPANY 
ss New York Investment Securities Los Angeles 


1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 





Three Generations 
of Public Service 
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Founded in 1852, the Associated Gas and 
Electric System has been in public service 
over three generations. 


From a small beginning with 28 gas cus- 
tomers in one community, the Associated 
System now provides electricity or gas to 
a total of 1,200,000 customers in 2,200 


communities. 


conveniences and 


It is a service providing 
comforts 


that have 


grown to be necessities to a population of 


5,300,000 people. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “W™ on the Class A Stock 


61 Broadway 





New York City 











The Financial Library 


GREAT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 

The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Work readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


THEY ACT WHEN I O. K. 
plan under which investors 
investment and, while retaining full control of their 
purchases, are given the prot.ction of comprehen ive 
securities’ analysis. Offercd by The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Allan B. Cook, Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A booklet describing a 
are relieved of details of 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 


Edison Comnany of much interest to investors. Offered by 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago, lil. 


PRIZE INVESTMENT LIST COMPARISONS: A folder 
comparing the r.cord of results achieved during the past 
four years by 14 priz2-winning investment recommenda- 
tions. It show; that Financial Investing Company ;hares 
gained 59% in v.juo and returned an average of 13.35% 
to investors. Off rd by Fiscal Securities Corporation, 
Room 2803, 48 Wall St., New York. 


LIVING ON INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS, one of 

a purticularly interesting series of booklets considering 

various problems of investors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
400 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Continued on Page 82-i 





(Continued from Page 32-9) 
“¥ JOLSTEADISM” in the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly is helping to bring 
about its downfall. Unlike most larve, 
this pest riddles the fruit in its attempt 
to keep ahead of the fermentation which 
forms around it. The Bell Telephone 
Company was called in, rigged up an 
electric stethoscope, and detected the 

beast by listening to him burrow. 


A Princeton professor of geology, who 
goes on frequent exploring expeditions, 
has had his troubles folding up railway 
tickets. On one trip his ticket was nine 
feet, six inches long. 


BOLITION of the death penalty 
for murder and abolition of life im- 
prisonment are effected by the new 
Chilean penal code, developed by Minis- 
ter of Justice Koch in collaboration with 
Sefiores Erazo and Fontecilla. Maximum 
imprisonment is twenty years, but a 
convicted murderer may not obtain his 
liberty “until he has unqualifiedly 
proved his regeneration and his right 
to live once more in the society of his 
fellow men.” Under the new code, all 
fines will go into a fund to indemnify 
the victims of criminal acts. 


Stock-transfer tax receipts of the state 
of New York during last October were 
$4,884,427.96. The highest single day's 
total was on October thirtieth, when the 
state collected $427,364.08. 


NCE more research has uncovered 
something valuable and unexpected. 
Professors G. W. H. Lucas and F. C. 
Henderson, of the University of Toronto, 
attempted to remove what they thought 
was a poison from a proposed anesthetic. 
The supposed poison, cyclopropane, 
turned out to be a better anesthetic 
than the propylene they were endeavor- 
ing to perfect, and it may prove superior 
to ether or chloroform for certain 
surgical operations. 


Because the phonograph was one of 
Mr, Edison's favorite inventions, the 
Edison Company “regret{ully”’ announces 
that no more records will be made. The 
old record plant will be devoted to the 


manufacture of radio receivers. 


HE British Museum Library will 

soon have its latest catalogue on the 
presses. About 4C0 sets will be published, 
each set to contain about 165 volumes, 
and each volume to cost $15. American 
colleges and universities are expected to 
take many sets and thus help defray the 
cost of assembling the three and a quar- 
ter million items, no regular funds being 
available for cataloguing. The British 
Museum Library is the largest in the 
world, yet it has no card index. Items are 
pasted, in five or ten year periods, in 
bulky scrapbooks. 

(Continued on Page 32-i) 
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) Fire losses, exclusive of forest fires, ex- Cleveland New York Chicago . 
| ceeded $450,000,000 in 1928. Fires on Denver Detroit Philadelphia 
farms and in rural communities make up Kansas City Columbus Cincinnati 
about one third of this total. Toledo Boston Akron | 
| RS. MARY LLOYD PENDLE- Louisville er Massillon 
TON ABNEY, granddaughter of Davenport Buffalo , St. Louis | 
the author of the Star Spangled Banner, Milwaukee Colorado Springs Hartford 
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(Continued from Page 52-h) 

WO “three-power” Diesel-electric 

locomotives, the first of their kind 
to take power from an overhead trolley, 
have been ordered by the Lackawanna 
Railroad. On the main line they will 
operate as straight electric locomotives. 
On side tracks or other unelectrified 
trackage they can run either as oil- 
electric or storage-battery engines. 


In the first two months the state tax on 
malt sirup and extract was effective in 
Michigan, the tax collector took in about 
$300,000. Malt used in baking is exempt 
from the levy. 


ALMON weighing up to sixty-two 
pounds and “the best fly-fishing 
for trout in my experience” are reported 
by Dr. William C. Kendall, of the Mac- 
Millan-Baffin Land Expedition, on his 
return from the arctic. The fish, some 
caught as far north as 83° north latitude, 
were packed in ice from a small iceberg 
which was towed up to the wharf. 


Salads are on the up; meats on the 
wane. The Department of Agriculture 
finds that the yearly per capita: consump- 
tion of meat has dropped to 152.7 pounds 
from a peak of 165.1 pounds in 1924. 





HE camera may never lie—but the 

same subject can look very different 
under different conditions. “ Photo- 
record,” a new camera for use by police 
departments, standardizes light, focus, 
and exposure. Thus John Smith, rogues- 
galleried in New York, may be recog- 
nized as John Smith, alias Addison 
Sims, snapped in Frisco. 


has willed a collection of family heir- 
looms to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. The bequest includes furniture 
used by Francis Scott Key and four 
family portraits, said to have been 
painted by Sir Peter Lely and Sir God- 
frey Kneller. 


The Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
estimates that our corner of the universe 
contains at least thirty billion stars not 
unlike our sun. 


a= YORK firm specializing in 
classified mailing lists charges $150 
for the names and addresses of 15,185 
members of golf clubs, or about a cent 
apiece. Members of Lions Clubs go for 
about three cents; multimillionaires for 
less than a cent; wealthy women, five 
cents plus. 


(Continued on Page 32-;) 




















OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS li 


New York Stock Exchangé 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange | 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 





























THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WHAT. MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offured by Em- 
nes vn & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 

or ity. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which cre guarantecd us to principal and intere:t 
= are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 

. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


SAVING FOR PROFIT. A booklet of interest to inves- 
tors of all classes. Offered by National Reserve Corpora- 
tion, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet d scribing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Off-red by P. W. Chapm.n & 
Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of mineg.m nt in the handling of individual 
ee — sms. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Strect, 
New York City. 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an intere ting and eacy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fiith 
Ave., New York. 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the inve. tment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gus & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


INVESTING IN NORTH CAROLINA PROSPERITY, 
a booklet emphasizing five points of safety in connection 
with investm. nts bused on North Carolina industries. Of- 
fered by Home Mortgage Co., Durham, North Carolina. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the position 
of the city of Baltimore a: an industrial and financial 
center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 17 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
— Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 
sity. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of re.l «state bond:. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
im ortant fe.tures of each sccurity which is held by in- 
Vv stors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 


N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Continued on Page 82-k 
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Municipal 
Bonds 


SounpD, safe securities paya- 
ble from taxes proved their 
worth in the period through 
which we have recently 
passed. Abnormal fluctua- 
tions are unusual in this class 
of securities. High-grade 
municipal bonds may still be 
had at yields of from 4.50% 
to 6.00%. 


A card will bring our latest list. 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


SERVING 
INVESTORS 


{ A service that starts 
with consideration of the 














investor’s needs and then 
goes into the market to 
find securities that meet 
those needs has proven 
profitable to our clients 


for eighteen years. 


{| We can still serve a few 
more clients who wish such 
individual investment ser- 
vice. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 





























(Continued from Page 32-i) 
OLD to the value of twenty billion 
X dollars has been mined in the world 
since Columbus reached America, but 
less than a billion of this now exists as 
money. A report by Robert A. Ridge- 
way, of the Bureau of Mines, shows that 
the United States was the greatest 
producer of gold from 1848 to 1905. It 
stepped back to second place when the 
Transvaal fields took the lead. It would 
now appear that Canada also will soon 

pass us if present trends continue. 


Four 30,000-horsepower turbines, each 
connected with a _ propeller, drive 
the German liner Bremen at a record 
speed of 28 knots. One hundred and sixty 
engineers, vilers, and firemen are required 
to man the engine rooms. 


MERICAN money willed to foreign 
heirs does not always bring happi- 
ness ever after. Joseph Peschan, a 
Viennese forest ranger, was taken to the 
asylum suffering from delusions of 
grandeur when he received a bequest of 
$25,000 from an American cousin. In 
Warsaw a 70-year-old beggar, Moses 
Feingold, went completely mad when 
he was left a million dollars by a brother 
in the United States. 


Express trains in England can now 
serve small way stations without slowing 
down. By a new uncoupling device, the 
rear coaches are cut off before the station 
is reached and are stopped at the platform 
by their own brakes, while the limited 
roars on through. 


NE question which may be settled 
by the 200-inch telescope to be 
erected in California is the existence of 
intelligent creatures on the planet Mars. 
Dr. Clyde Fisher, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, says that this 
instrument will be powerful enough to 
detect even faint artificial light on the 
planet when the dark side is turned 
toward us. 


Twenty-five doctors of Peekskill, New 
York, have announced standard rates for 
medical advice. Most important is a 
charge of one dollar for telephone con- 
sultations. So far as we know, the tele- 
phone company has not yet arranged for 
payment through coin boxes. 


ROADCASTING in Italy, as in 

many other European countries, 
is far from free. The tax on radio re- 
ceivers has called into being in Rome a 
“radio detective” who attaches an in- 
strument to the power lines entering a 
suspected house by which he can hear 
a ripple in the current caused by a 
power-operated set. Many bootleg sets 
have been located, but no way has yet 
been found to detect the existence of 
battery-operated receivers. 

(Continued on Page 32.1) 





Empire 


Bonds— 
When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate 

you can have the solid-rock 
safety assured by Empire Bonds 
and also enjoy the liberal yield 
of 52% to 6%. 





Every issue of Empire Bonds 
carries a strong guarantee as to 
principal and interest and is legal 
for trust funds. Every issue is 
secured by income-earning prop- 
erty. 


You cannot find greater safety. 
Why accept a smaller yield? 


EMPIRE BOND & MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Nation-wide Diversification— 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


An investment in Cities Service Com- 
pany Common stock is an investment 
in an organization serving more than 
4,000 communities with essentials of 
modern life—electric light and power, 
natural and manufactured gas, and pe- 
troleum. Add to this protective feature 
of diversification a yield of over 6 per 
cent in cash and stock and you have a 
security to buy and hold. 


Write for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 























CAGO 


has built the world’s largest building— 
the Merchandise Mart. Costing $32,- 
000,000, this 23-story building, two 
blocks long, has twice the floor area of 
any other business building in exist- 
ence ...four million square feet of 
floor space under one roof. . . over 92 
acres, or about 30 city blocks. Edison 
Service supplies electric light and power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Send for 1929 Year Book. Stock is 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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INVESTMENTS 


NE of the distinctive features of 

World’s Work is its financial ad- 

vertisements—announcements of 
banks and investment houses. 

Certain newspapers are  distin- 
guished in their field as leaders in 
financial advertising, but this maga- 
zine holds a quite individual position, 
for while a newspaper’s advertisements 
are mainly of its own city’s banks and 
bond houses and represent usually 
one financial market, this magazine 
represents a national financial market. 
Readers find enterprising banks in 
New York, Cleveland, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, and Boston offering their 
various services; also members of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America in a dozen cities making sug- 
gestions in seasoned investments ; mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange 
offering their services in the buying 
and selling of high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds; leading specialists in real 
estate mortgage bonds; some of the 
largest public utility organizations, 
whose securities occupy such a prom- 
inent place among investments; as well 
as announcements of investment trusts. 


This shows how broad is the oppor- 
tunity to-day for the selection of one’s 
investments and suggests how limited 
it was only a few years ago. Then, 
United States Government and rail- 
road bonds and local mortgages were 
the mainstays of investment. 


To-day, we have the embarrassment 
of riches. It is now a matter of search- 
ing around for particular investments. 
Investors seek diversification among 
United States and foreign government 
bonds; railroad bonds and_ stocks; 
municipal bonds; industrial securities ; 
among public utilities in leading com- 
panies and in holding and operating 
organizations; in real estate mortgage 
bonds and notes; and in the newest ele- 
ment, investment trusts. Even each 
particular field in itself offers oppor- 
tunity for diversification of holdings. 
In “governments” one can scatter one’s 
investments throughout North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia, and 
even out to Australia. In municipals, 
one can buy bonds representing every 
section of the United States. In pub- 
lic utilities, there is even a wider op- 
portunity for dividing one’s risks; and 
in real estate bonds, offerings in a 
dozen States await one’s examination. 


There is also this difference in to- 
day’s investment and banking business 
as compared with a generation ago: It 
is much easier to secure reliable infor- 
mation and advice. There is a litera- 
ture on the subject, including ably- 
written and easily-read books, and in 
the very largest banks and bond 
houses, as well as in smaller ones, 
there are always competent men ready 
and willing to consult with visitors, 
just as their correspondence depart- 
ments are prepared to advise with and 
to handle the investment problems of 
investors who may live near or far, 
but who do not have the opportunity of 
going to the offices. 


Banks and investment houses which 
are accepted as advertisers in World’s 
Work are recommended to readers. 


























Investment 


11 Wall Street 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Palm Beach 


Tulsa Boston Seattle 

St. Louis Erie, Pa. Toledo 
Pittsburgh Hollywood Baltimore 
Warren, Pa. Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Los Angeles Wichita, Kan. Kansas City 


New Castle, Pa. 








Harris, UPHAM & C9 


New York 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rockford, Ill. 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


see 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Uniontown, Pa. 


Cable Address “Upham” New York 








Securities 


578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 


Evansville, Ind. 
Miami Beach 


Dayton Butler, Pa. 

Richmond Oakland, Cal. 
San Francisco Meadville, Pa. 
Oklahoma City Portland, Ore. 


Bartlesville, Okla, 
Independence, Kan. 


Petersburg, Va. 
































THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
tered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTMENTS, a booklet giv- 
ing interesting information ubout the securities which are 
based upon public utility plants and organizations. Offered 
by A, C. Allyn & Co., 67 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMINISTRATION, an in- 
teresting and useful booklet for investors, stressing the 
great importance of definite and systematic attention to 
one’s investments, checking and rechecking from time to 
time to guard against oversight and forgetfulness. Offered 
by W. W. Townsend & Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
_— i Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 

ork City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 


interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
— by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


INVESTING $10,000 SENSIBLY, a booklet explain- 
ing the features of guaranteed participating bonds as an 
investment plan. Offered by General Surety Company, 340 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
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SENT TO ATHENS 


Mr. Morgenthau was called to Athens by the 
League of Nations to save the million and a 
quarter Greek refugees expelled from Smyrna by 
the Turks in 1923. This is the story of his success- 


ful mission—an unparalleled achievement in 
nation-building. 


By Ex-Ambassador 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


In collaboration with 


FRENCH STROTHER 
$4.00 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 











Work Aviation Bureau 
Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 


World’s 


This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 











(Continued from Page 32-/) 
NE prisoner in every six quartered 
in Sing Sing subscribes to a daily 
newspaper. Of the three hundred papers 
coming in every day only sixty are 
tabloids. Every subscriber passes his 
copy around, so the chances are that 
the entire community, except the 150 
illiterates, is kept well informed. 


“Chirurgia Magna,’ a compilation 
of fourteenth-century medical knowledge 
by Bruno of Longoburgo, has been pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress by Judge 
Alfred K. Nippert, of Cincinnati, and 
Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, of Berlin. The 
manuscript is on vellum and in superb 
condition. 


CHAIN of gasoline service stations 
in the West is operated almost en- 
tirely by men over sixty years of age. 
The owner says that this is not philan- 
thropy but good business; that the older 
men are more courteous, more reliable, 
more careful, and take more pride in 
their work. 


Licorice root, the firm foundation of 
the two-for-a-penny “shoestrings”’ of 
boyhood memory, plays an important 
part in firefighting. It forms the gas-filled 
foam ejected by modern hand apparatus. 


AYLIGHT saving not only gets the 
farmer out of bed too soon after 
midnight but also complicates contracts, 
lawsuits, and even marriages. In Eng- 
land legal marriages can be contracted 
only between 8 a. M. and 3 p. M. One 
British court is faced with the problem 
of finding out just what time 3 P. M. is 
anyway. 


Thomas Fogarty, park policeman of 
Washington, D. C., arrested Lous J. 
Tutt, Baltimore prohibition agent, for 
driving forty miles an hour. Tutt arrested 
Fogarty for interfering with a Federal 
officer. Both are being held for trial. 


_ BARTH, pianist, will offer 
recitals this winter on a new instru- 
ment, the quarter-tone piano. It is 
played by means of two keyboards,very 
much like the two keyboards of a harpsi- 
chord. With this instrument it is possible 
to develop harmonies using a note be- 
tween each one of the present piano scale. 


With intent to curb crime, the municipal 
authorities of Saint-Gall, Switzerland, 
have passed a law forbidding all children 
under 16 to attend the movies, alone or 
accompanied. 


AKE STEFANIE, one of the largest 

Abyssinian lakes, was last visited 

by white men in 1900. Captain Harold 

White, leader of the White-Coats Ex- 

pedition, reports that all animal life has 

disappeared from the region and that the 
lake has dried up, probably for good. 
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Where did YOU borrow 
Your Morals | 


black, white or yellow—you bor- 

rowed your morals somewhere! 
The lights you live by—your ideas of 
“right” and “wrong’”—came from the mind 
of some thinker in history, some philosopher 
who talked about you and thought about 
you several generations—perhaps hundreds 


M ETHODIST—Catholic—Atheist— 


” of years—before you were born. 


Woodbridge Riley, America’s foremost 
teacher of ethics, has now put within the 
covers of a single handsome volume the 
whole mighty panorama of man’s progress 


+ and advance through centuries of thought 


' to our present day standards. 


Here is a 
living, breathing chronicle of man’s ideas 


+ upon Sex—War—Crime—Children—Poli- 
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tics—all through the ages. Here are the an- 
swers to thousands of questions you have 
debated with yourself and your friends. 

Why should parents be responsible for the sup- 
port of their children? 

Why is murder “wrong”? 

What right has man to “own” land? 

Should might make “right”? 

Does self torture pave the way to “Heaven”? 

Should the aged and infirm be put to 
death? . 

What is the prostitute’s proper place in 
society? 

Who was “the fighting philosopher’? 

Was Machiavelli as black as he was 
painted? 

Why do enlightened Chinese, Hindus 
and Africans resent the invasion of white 
Christian missionaries? 




















Some of the 
Chapter Headings 


The Pageant of Morals 
Christian Epic 
Return to Utility 
Personal Liberty 
Dawn of Morals 
From Mythology to Philos- 
ophy 
The Socratic Quest 
An Experiment in Eugenics 
Plato 
Aristotle 
Buddhism 
Karma 
Nirvana 
Confucius 
The Art of Living 
Mental Hygiene 
St. Augustine 
Original Sin 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
Mediaeval Morals 
Machiavelli 
Politics Without Ethics 
Morals Without Scruples 
Spinoza 
Morality and Monarchy 
Voltaire 
Rousseau 
Skeptical Morality 
Kant 
Romantic Morals 
Schopenhauer 
Pessimistic Morality 
Nietzsche 
Beyond Good and Evil 
The Superman 
Personal Liberty 
William James 
Morals of Practicality 














Ways To Modern Thinking 


Some men think. Others only think they think. 
Which are you? Are you curious about the ozig- 
inal sources of present day institutions? Trial by 
jury? Democracy? Do you know why you be- 
lieve the things you do believe? MEN AND 
MORALS is the keystone of a philosophical 
background for every day modern life. Heres 
a knowledge of knowledge, a history of ideas, 
written to entertain as it instructs. It is 
filled with intimate, little known facts in the 
lives of the world’s greatest thinkers. The 
philosophies that were erected like cathe- 
drals through many patient years are here 
reduced to their essence and only their 
pertinent features set before you. 


In the box on this page a few of the 
chapter headings give some indication of 
the sweeping scope of the book’s contents. 
There are chapters on ancient morals, from the 
dawn of history to Athens and the Heroic Age. 
Discussions of Socrates, Plato, Confucius, Voltaire, 
Kant, Nietzsche. Here is a picture of the advance of 
philosophy from the beginning of recorded time 
until today. 


There have been styles and fashions in “right’’ 
and “wrong,” almost as changing as the style of 
our clothing. You have thought of these things 
often. Now you can crystalize your ideas, see the 
source of your opinions through the statements 
and creeds of these great thinkers of both ancient 
and modern history. 


Gone is the dusty atmosphere of old school 
philosophy. Gone is the dry and ponderous heavy 
reading of school books. Here are philosophy, 
ethics and morals for the modern business man 
and the modern woman. Mr. Riley gives you a 
colorful background for your every day activities, 
a clear vision of “‘the lights’”” men have lived by 
through recorded time until today. 


Sent On Approval! 


MEN AND MORALS contains more than 
420 pages; it is fully illustrated, beautifully printed 
on a rag-content paper and handsomely bound in 
cloth. A handy index directs the reader quickly 
to any part of the contents he may wish to read 
again, making the book a reference work of in- 
estimable merit for all time. 












Mail the coupon for your copy on approval to- 
day! Read the book at your leisure for a week. 
Then return it or not, just as you see fit. Your 
complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Dep’t. M.11 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Dept. M.11 


Send me Men and Morals by Woodbridge 
Riley on approval. I will either return it at 
your expense or I will remit $5.00 in full pay- 
ment within five days. 


—----—— -— 4 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


known Canadian playwright 

and a frequent contributor to 
Canadian periodicals. Although he was 
born in Michigan he has spent most of 
his life in Ontario, where he still lives, 
dividing his time between Toronto and 
Bon Echo in the Laurentian country, 
of which he owns some ten square miles. 
Whether this considerable acreage is 
an asset, a liability, or an 


M ior DENISON is a well- 


Alaska, and on the Pacific Coast work- 
ing at various out-of-door jobs. He was 
brakeman for a while on an ore train, 
back-flagman with a surveying corps, 
and assistant cook for an exploring ex- 
pedition that penetrated three or four 
hundred miles into the uninhabited 
wilds of northern British Columbia. 
Returning to the East with health 
restored, Mr. Dennis engaged in the 
logging business in south- 





inspiration he has never 
settled. But it is a place 
of great beauty, and it ex- 
plains in part why he is a 
writer although he was 
designed for architecture 
by an itinerant education 
that included years at 
the Universities of To- 
ronto, Pennsylvania, and 
Paris. 

Following service with 
the French and Ameri- 
can Armies during the 








ern Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where he attracted 
the attention of the 
United States Forestry 
experts by his work in 
reforestation. It was to 
investigate forestry con- 
ditions and the possibility 
of expanding our lumber 
markets abroad that the 
Federal government first 
planned to send Mr. Den- 
nis to Europe. The trip, 
however, had to be de- 








war, the demands of his 
northern acres took him 


CHARLES AYLETT 
Merrill Denison, author- 
ity on things Canadian. 


ferred until after the armi- 
stice, and he took the post 





back to Canada, and, 
his architectural train- 
ing leading him to the theater, he 
became art director of Hart House, 
Toronto. Through his knowledge of the 
back country he was able to meet a 
critical emergency in the life of the 
Canadian drama by turning playwright, 
and he is the author of The Unheroic 
North, Contract, and a number of other 
plays. He has also published a book of 
satirical nonsense, Boobs in the Woods. 

Mr. Denison’s observations on his 
own place at Bon Echo of the ruthless 
wastage involved in the lumbering prac- 
tices of past generations led him to make 
studies of the economic development of 
Canada’s natural resources, and, as a 
result, he has contributed influential 
articles of forestry, mining, fishing, and 
immigration problems to Canadian jour- 
nals and magazines. These studies took 
him to the Canadian west, where he ob- 
served the Wheat Pool movement dur- 
ing its formative period. Successive 
trips have kept him in touch with the 
progress of this great economic move- 
ment, and he is to-day probably better 
informed on the subject than any other 
Canadian journalist. 


— with three degrees from 
Princeton, Alfred Pearce Dennis 
became instructor in history and poli- 
tics at Princeton, then professor of his- 
tory at Smith College, Northampton, 
and was well on the way to becoming a 
professional college professor. But a 
break in health after ten years of teach- 
ing forced him to abandon academic 
work. He spent several years in the 
mountains of British Columbia, in 


of commercial attaché at 
the American embassy at 
Rome, later being transferred to Lon- 
don. He subsequently became special 
economic investigator in various Euro- 
pean countries for Mr. Hoover (then 
Secretary of Commerce). After six years’ 
service abroad he was recalled to the 
United States to occupy the position of 
personal economic assistant to Secretary 
Hoover. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Hoover he was named to the United 
States Tariff Commission, and for the 
past four years he has acted as its vice 
chairman. 

It is not often that one man comes to 
know three men intimately who later 
occupy the White House. In Princeton 
Mr. Dennis specialized for three years in 
jurisprudence and _ political economy 
under Woodrow Wilson. For five years 
in Northampton he was in almost daily 
association with Calvin Coolidge, and 

















Earl Hanson in Chile in 1925. In 
his travels he has used about every 
means of locomotion known to man. 


he has been closely connected with 
President Hoover for the past ten years. 

Mr. Dennis has contributed upward 
of fifty major articles to such magazines 
as the Century, Scribner’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Nation’s Business, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. He is the 
author of a standard book of interna- 
tional commerce entitled The Romance 
of World Trade, and he will shortly 
bring out a book of character sketches 
entitled Profiles. 


ARL HANSON, author of our arti- 
cle on Iceland, sends the following 
autobiographical notes: 

“Most of my summer vacations, 
while I was studying engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, were spent as 
a fireman or oiler on Great Lakes ore 
boats, the Hudson River Day Line, and 
the Atlantic Liners. During the summer 
of 1920 I went with an Icelandic fellow 
student on my first visit to Iceland. 
We left New York with $2.50 between 
us, shipped as coal passers to Copen- 
hagen and thence to Iceland, where we 
put in a month walking over the south- 
ern part of the country. 

“After my graduation in 1922 I 
signed up for a three-year hitch in the 
Chile Exploration Company’s mine at 
Chuquicamata, in the Atacama desert 
of northern Chile. The routine of the 
job here was broken by frequent mule- 
back expeditions in the higher Andes— 
vacation trips that were enlivened by a 
few mountain climbs to 20,000 feet— 
as well as by a preliminary survey of 
the region’s archeological remains that 
may some day lead to an expedition for 
the purpose of making a thorough study 
of Atacama’s wealth of Inca and pre- 
Inca ruins, mummies, and artifacts. 

“On my return to New York I spent 
a year as editor and production mana- 
ger of technical books, but things were 
brewing in the north that I wanted to 
have a hand in. Accordingly, I went to 
Reykjavik and the surrounding territory 
in 1927 for a detailed study of Iceland’s 
social and economic conditions, the 
possibilities of water-power develop- 
ment, the feasibility of the Greenland- 
Iceland airplane route to Europe, and 
so on. I was able to be of assistance to 
Bert Hassell before he started on his 
attempt to fly the Iceland-Greenland 
route, and in a consulting capacity I 
worked with several groups of financiers 
interested in developing Iceland’s water 
power for industrial purposes. 

“At the present time I am mainly 
concerned with the possibilities of inter- 
continental airplane service over the 
northern routes, and if all goes well I 
hope to spend the summer of 1930 on 
the east coast of Greenland, making 
detailed technical ground observations.” 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


FACING THE NEW YEAR WITH CONFI- 
DENCE. If it were possible to draw a statistical arc 
revealing the trend of events during the first thirty 
years of the twentieth century the curve would be 
generally upward, giving promise of good business 
conditions at home and friendly relations abroad 
during the twelve months to come. There would, of 
course, be depressions in the line, denoting periods of 
grave concern, particularly during those years when 
the World War was waged, and depicting develop- 
ments of lesser importance, as, for instance, the recent 
break in the stock market. But for the most part the 
line of progress would arch upward, indicating that the 
New Year, now having its beginning, can be made as 
satisfactory and gratifying as the years that have im- 
mediately passed. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that history 
may be searched without finding parallels for the ac- 
complishments of the less than one third of the present 
century. Because of these accomplishments, luxuries 
at the turn of the century are commonplaces to-day, 
and civilization is on a higher plane than it has been 
since the beginning of time. Year by year, almost day 
by day, the nations of the world have been linked more 
closely together, permitting a better understanding 
the one of the other. The hope is raised that the Con- 
ference of London, about to begin its sessions, will 
accomplish its purpose of establishing relative navies 
and making this a better world in which to live. 

At home, as abroad, the New Year can be faced 
with confidence. Certainly prosperity in the past dec- 
ade has been unexampled. That the Administration 
has every confidence in the soundness of business is re- 
flected by its announcement that it will sponsor a 
further tax reduction, the fifth since 1921, totaling 
$160,000,000. That confidence is supported by surveys 
which have been made showing that industries are 
operating for the most part on full time, that the rail- 
roads are carrying heavy traffic, and that there is 
relatively little unemployment. Indeed, the general 


tendency to-day is toward better and greater ac- 
complishments in all lines of endeavor. 


THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON. Representa- 
tives of five great powers will sit down this month 
about the table of international understanding. For 
several weeks, perhaps for several months, they will 
discuss a problem that has long perplexed mankind—a 
problem, however, that seems to be nearer solution 
than it has ever been before. It is whether the greatest 
nations on earth can agree among themselves as to 
the relative strength of their respective navies, es- 
pecially as regards cruisers. If an agreement is reached, 
competitive building that makes for rivalry, jealousy, 
and war will be something of the past—and world peace 
will be that much closer to realization. 

The gathering will be called to order under most 
auspicious circumstances, fully as favorable as those 
that marked the Conference of Washington eight 
years ago, when the agreement establishing a ratio 
for capital ships was reached. The President of the 
United States and the Premier of Great Britain, by 
the personal conferences held in Washington, have 
reconciled differences that might well have cropped 
out at the Conference of London. An essential fact 
that cannot be minimized is that these two great 
powers, through their representative spokesmen, have 
demonstrated their desire to stabilize their respective 
navies. The same is true of Japan, a third party to the 
conference, which is essentially in accord with Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Thus it is revealed in advance of the conference that 
a majority of the powers to be represented at London 
agree, in principle at least, that what President Hoover 
describes as “relative navies” should be established. 
Although the majority rule will not apply to the con- 
ference, there is no reason to believe or even to suspect 
that the discussions will not terminate satisfactorily. 

Ditferences, of course, will arise. The conference 
would be unlike any ever held if they should not. 
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But they should not be differences impossible to over- 
come. There is no occasion to point the finger of 
suspicion at either France or Italy, the two other 
parties to the conference. They are as anxious to 
bring about permanent peace as the United States, 
Great Britain, or Japan. France may show a tendency 
to hold out for a tentative naval agreement until a 
settlement is reached of the land-armament problem. 
The use of submarines will be the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Either France or Italy or both of them may 





raise the question of the strength of their respective 
navies, but, even if they do, it will not be the cause for 
serious worry on the part of the three other powers. 

The delegates representing these powers will proceed 
on the theory, and quite rightly so, that an agreement 
can be reached. It is not too much to expect that Italy 
will be inclined to join forces with the majority, and it 
is hardly to be anticipated that France will hold out 
alone, particularly when the will to peace the world 
over is as strong as it is. Even if controversies should 
develop that would compel France and Italy to re- 
frain from entering into an agreement, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States can effect a three-party 
arrangement. But such an expedient is not foreseen. 
The desire is for a five-party treaty beneficial to all 
the world. There is every reason to hope that it will 
be drafted and signed. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. President Hoover signal- 
ized Armistice Day by delivering a most noteworthy 
address in which he declared that starvation should no 
longer be a weapon of war. In a paper that will rank 
high in history he asserted that he would place all 
vessels laden solely with food supplies on the same 
footing with hospital ships in. time of hostilities. 
His is a move in behalf of humanity. Surely support 
should be given his proposal to provide the necessities 
of life for women, children, and other noncombatants. 

The momentous subject he has broached, because 
of his personal experience when he fed the starving 
peoples of Europe during the World War, probably 
will not be brought up at the conference that opens in 
London this month. That conclave has been called for 
another specific purpose. Any formal opening of the 
subject would result in the injection of related subjects 
into the argument. The whole question of freedom of 
the seas would be almost sure to be debated. The same 
applies to the use of the submarine as a means of 
conducting warfare. 

A series of conferences, rather than a single gather- 
ing, is required to solve all the problems confronting 
the nations of the world. But any progress at all in 
dealing with any of them is worthy of the attempt 


made. Mr. Hoover has made a bold move in pleading 
the cause of humanity. An agreement in keeping with 
his wishes should be reached eventually. 


BEAUTIFYING THE ROADS. Massachusetts an- 
nounces that its highway system of sixteen hundred 
miles is undergoing ‘a progressive landscaping.” 
Harsh outlines and stern profiles are being softened by 
background plantings. Bare spots are being covered 
with ferns, clover, or small shrubbery. Trees are being 
planted where needed or sacrificed to the ax where it is 
desired to reveal the beauty of a brook, rolling hills, or 
blue mountains. 

The undertaking is to be applauded. It is a policy 
that might well be adopted by every state in the 
Union. Many hundreds of millions have been ex- 
pended on good roads since the advent of the automo- 
bile. No sound argument can be advanced against 
allotting a fractional amount to beautifying these 
same highways. 

A point that should be emphasized, however, is 
that any program initiated by Massachusetts or any 
other state to make its highways attractive will fail 
of its full purpose unless an end is put to the practice of 
roadside advertising. Why spend good money on land- 
scaping and at the same time permit the very road- 
sides being beautified to be plastered with signboards? 
Why not put an end simultaneously to an obnoxious 
practice that has increased year by year until to-day 
practically every mile of arterial highway in the 
East has from one to one hundred signboards defacing 
the natural scenery? 

The motorist of a score of years ago dreamed as he 
traveled over bumpy dirt roads of the day he was sure 
would come when he would roll over highways as 
“smooth as the ballroom floor,” enjoying the beauty 
of “‘God’s country.” Their dreams, so far as good roads 
are concerned, have long since come true, but they 
reckoned not with the obscuring advertising signs. 
Vistas rather than panoramas greet the eye—vistas 
seen through a network of signs or around the corner of 
a hot-dog stand. 

The disillusioned automobile driver wonders 
whether an occasional thank-you-marm would not be 
preferable to lanes of billboards obscuring the country- 
side. He realizes that all the signs cannot be removed 
from the highways. Rapid transportation necessitates 
regulatory signs. Direction posters must be placed, 
signs are required to control the flow of traffic. But 
advertising is not essential. It should be banned. Until 
it is, landscaping will help only to a limited extent in 
making motor travel a pleasing experience. 


CURTIUS AND TARDIEU. The two most precari- 
ous seats of power in the world, the offices of Premier 
of France and German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
have new occupants. André Tardieu, high commis- 
sioner of France in the United States during the 
World War, succeeds to the post so often held by 
Aristide Briand, who, fortunately, remains at the 
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Quai d’Orsay. Dr. Julius Curtius takes the place of 
his personal friend and political confidant, Gustav 
Stresemann, whose untimely death may or may not 
have a profound effect on European affairs. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Tardieu will for- 
ward a nationalist policy. A moderate, he commands 
confidence. He will be attractive to many of the people 
of France, as the retention of Briand as Foreign 
Minister will cause the rest of the world to believe 
that the republic will do its share to bring about ad- 
justments and make peace secure. There seems to be 
no reason to fear that the new government should not 
deal successfully with the Young Plan, the naval 
negotiations, and the Rhineland evacuation question. 

The selection of Dr. Curtius as successor to Strese- 
mann is of the greatest moment, because he takes up 
the uncompleted tasks of the man who was the great- 
est liberal force on the continent of Europe. His choice 
was in keeping with the wishes of Stresemann, who 
once expressed the hope that at some future time he 
might become the Foreign Minister. This expression 
was due to the assistance Dr. Curtius rendered at the 
Hague conference, where the Young Plan was ap- 
proved. Whether the death of Stresemann will seri- 
ously affect the Young Plan remains to be determined, 
but that one of his closest friends heads the ministry 
is reassuring. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENSUS. The decennial census 
of 1930 is about to be taken. Within the short space 
of one month an army of a hundred thousand enumera- 
tors will make a count of the population of the country 
and obtain extensive information of inestimable value 
to the government and to business. If estimates are 
accurate, the census will show that the United States 
has a population of 120,000,000, thirty times the total 
in 1790, when the first count was made, and nearly 
twice what it was in 1890, only forty years ago. It 
will show, as well, that the population is increasing at 
the rate of about 1,600,000 persons a year, or approxi- 
mately one individual every twenty-three seconds. 
History records no other instance in which population 
has increased so rapidly. Further, there has been no 
other nation in which the increase has been accom- 
panied by such improvement in the comfort and well- 
being of the people. This advancement, statisticians 
believe, has been due in no small degree to the definite 
knowledge we have of our production, our resources, 
our facilitics for transportation, and our population. 
A question frequently asked is why a census should 
be taken every ten years, especially when the expense 
involved is $40,000,000 in round figures. A variety of 
answers can be given, any one of which justifies the 
effort and the cost. The original purpose of the census 
was simply to ascertain the population of the several 
states as a basis for the apportionment of representa- 
tives in Congress. The present census, in contrast, not 
only requires these counts but necessitates the as- 
sembling of data having to do with agriculture, manu- 
factures, distribution, mines, and unemployment. 
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It is impossible within the compass of a few hundred 
words to do more than point out a few instances of the 
value of the information obtained. Business, agricul- 
ture, and public enterprise make use of population 
figures for a given state, city, county, or township. 
The statistics are employed in considering the supply 
of water for a given city; the construction of a railroad 
through a certain section; the establishment of a 
factory in a particular locality. 

The census reveals the composition of the popula- 
tion as regards age, sex, occupation, and nativity. 
Information as to age is necessary for computing tables 
which are the basis of life-insurance rates. It is neces- 
sary as a basis for death rates or mortality statistics. 
It must be had in the event of war to determine the 
number of males of military age. Similarly, every board 
of education wants to know the number of children of 
school age. 

As regards birthplace, the census asks for the state 
or country in which each person was born. Without 
such information it would be impossible to ascertain 
the number of immigrants in the United States. Such 
data are absolutely essential to intelligent action in 
dealing with the immigration problem. Statistics as to 
races reveal the proportion of colored people.) These 
data must be available if race problems are to be 
handled wisely. Without such information, we would 
not know whether the Negroes are increasing more 
rapidly than the white population or the extent to 
to which they are intermingling with the white popula- 
tion and migrating to different sections of the country. 

The occupational data reveal the pursuits which 
people are following and in what industries they are 
employed./ The population is classified on the basis 
of this information, permitting determination of the 
changes which are in progress. Statistics in recent 
years have indicated that, owing to efficiency and im- 
provements in machinery, the number of persons 
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employed in manufacturing pursuits is decreasing. 
More goods are produced with fewer employees. But 
what has become of those persons who have been 
eliminated? What are they doing? Into what other 
occupations have they gone? Or are they without em- 
ployment? 

The census alone can answer these questions. This 
is a scientific age, in which the quest for knowledge 
is being pushed in every direction through research 
and experiment. Vast sums of money are spent in 
carrying on experiments, constructing and supporting 
laboratories, observatories, medical schools, universi- 
ties, and research foundations. But of all the various 
fields of knowledge, is there any that is more important 
than the knowledge of human society; and is there any 
of greater value to legislators, editors, and educators 
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who may be influential in framing legislation, shaping 
public opinion, or directing public affairs than the 
knowledge of the structure and composition of the 
population of the country in which we live? In the last 
analysis, it is the census that provides inexhaustible 
funds of information vitally needed for progress and 
prosperity. 


WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT. A most ambitious 
program for the development of inland waterways has 
been outlined by President Hoover. It is deserving of 
serious attention, presenting, as it does, one of the 
major policies which the Chief Executive hopes will 
mark his administration of the nation’s affairs. Sec- 
tional rivalry should give way to national needs and 
should result in the launching of closely related proj- 
ects to enhance our transportation facilities. 

It is Hoover the engineer rather than Hoover the 
executive who is advocating improvements that have 
been needed down through the years. Far-reaching as 
is his program, it is one that can be made operative at 





a relatively small expenditure. Waterway develop- 
ments at the present time are costing $35,000,000 
annually. By an additional expenditure of $10,000,000 
a year over a period of five years the entire Mississippi 
system can be completed, giving the country a north- 
and-south trunk waterway from the northern boun- 
dary to the Gulf. A similar amount spent in codpera- 
tion with our neighbor to the northward, if and when 
an understanding is reached, would bring realization 
of the St. Lawrence project, giving ocean-going 
vessels access to the Great Lakes. As the President so 
aptly says, such expenditures would represent an 
annual outlay of only half the cost of a battleship— 
a conversion of “‘swords to plowshares” indeed. 

The systematic undertaking that Mr. Hoover is 
sponsoring is anything but the dream of a visionary. 
It represents nothing more or less than the march 
of the nation. It is but an interpretation of the needs 
and pressures of population, industry, and civilization. 
The trade routes he desires to open are, as he says, 
“the threads in that invisible web which knits our 
national life’—threads which would promote the 
prosperity of the country as a whole. 

It is conceivable that the proposal will meet with 
opposition on the part of the railroads. There is little 
occasion, however, for such opposition. It is not the 
purpose of the new waterways to compete with the 
railroads; rather it is their purpose to complement 
these established means of transportation. The bene- 
fits to be derived from the waterways more than justify 
the expenditures involved. The President has dem- 
onstrated a high type of statesmanship in making 


the proposal; may the Congress respect his leader- 
ship! The regular session of Congress should not end 
without action on a matter of such great importance. 


A NEW AMBASSADOR. Harry F. Guggenheim, 
mining executive and aviation enthusiast, has re- 
turned to the diplomatic service, accepting appoint- 
ment as ambassador to Cuba. Although educated to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and grandfather 
and best known to the public through his service as 
president of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, his private study of inter- 
national relations for years and his long familiarity 
with Latin American conditions prepare him for the 
post which he assumes. 

Educated at Yale and at Cambridge University, 
England, he lived for three years in Mexico and has 
spent considerable time in South America. From the 
time he completed his education in 1913 until 1923 he 
was associated with the development of mining proper- 
ties allied with the Guggenheim interests, except for 
the period of the World War, when he served as a 
naval aviator with American forces in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy. During this decade, except for the 
period of hostilities, he was an official of several copper 
companies, a member of the firm of Guggenheim 
Brothers, and an executive director of the Chile 
Copper Company. 

Beginning in 1923 he turned the major portion of his 
time and energy to services of a public nature. For the 
past three years he has concentrated largely on the 
work of the fund which his father, Daniel Guggen- 
heim, established to promote aeronautics. Coming at 
a time when commercial aviation was in an unstable 
condition, the fund was able to aid its development 
materially, with the air tours of Lindbergh and 
Bennett arousing public interest. Now that private 
enterprise in aviation has become able to finance itself 
without difficulty, the fund is able to concentrate on 
research activities and it is possible for Mr. Guggen- 
heim to turn to the public service. 

Official missions are no new experience to this 
young man of forty years. Because of his knowledge of 
Latin American affairs and his command of the 
Spanish language, he was appointed as a delegate from 
the United States on the Inter-American Aviation 
Commission at the Third Pan-American Commercial 
Conference. In December, 1928, President Coolidge 
selected him as a delegate of the United States to the 
International Committee on Civil Aeronautics. He 
also served as the member from the United States on a 
committee of civil aviation experts in connection with 
the Disarmament Conference of the League of Na- 
tions. Last year he was awarded the American Arbi- 
tration Society’s medal, given annually “for dis- 
tinguished service for the promotion of commercial 
peace.” His services at international conferences and 
his present appointment as ambassador are the ful- 
fillment of his studies in international law and political 
philosophy as a student at Cambridge University. 
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HALF A BILLION FOR BUILDINGS. The Federal 
government is forwarding a nation-wide public- 
building program of a magnitude never before con- 
templated. Congress already has authorized appropria- 
tions of $248,000,000 for buildings throughout the 
states and $75,000,000 for structures to be erected in 
the national capital. An additional $175,000,000 will 
be requested during the present session. The work, to 
be carried on for ten years to give the government the 
buildings it must have to conduct its activities, prob- 
ably will require an even $500,000,000. 

The extent of the undertaking can best be appre- 
ciated by listing the new construction that is con- 
templated. No less than 571 projects have been 
allocated, of which 293 are new post offices in cities 
and towns which heretofore have been without 
Federal buildings. There will be 107 additions or 
extensions to present buildings. The 171 other struc- 
tures comprise new plants in cities which already 
have Federal structures—marine hospitals, quarantine 
stations, and border inspection stations. 

So extensive a program is necessitated by the long 
period of inactivity incident to the World War. That 
Titanic conflict caused a cessation of governmental 
building activities, not only because man power had to 
be turned to other pursuits but because of the ac- 
companying high prices of labor and materials. Many 
of the buildings now in the course of construction or 
authorized were needed a decade ago. Throughout all 
these years the business of the government has been 
conducted in inadequate quarters or in private build- 
ings the government has leased, paying rental charges 
that would go a long way toward meeting interest 
charges on modern structures. 

The most notable undertaking is at the seat of the 
government, where various departments, bureaus, and 
commissions long since have outgrown the buildings 
they are occupying. All privately owned property on 





the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
Treasury to the Capitol has been or will be acquired. 
This Avenue of Presidents has always been an eyesore. 
By 1940, however, it will be made architecturally 
beautiful by the buildings that will front upon it. 
Some of the structures, which will have the Mall as 
their background, already are in the course of con- 
struction, including the Department of Commerce 
structure, which will cost $17,500,000, and the 
Internal Revenue building, which will involve an 
expenditure of $10,000,000. 

A wise policy is being pursued by the government 
in not attempting to push the construction work too 
rapidly. Emphasis is being rightly placed on economic 


efficiency. For the time being, expenditures will be 
limited to $35,000,000 a year, thus permitting ad- 
equate supervision. Within a year or two, however, the 
total can be increased to $50,000,000 annually. Presi- 
dent Hoover has given the building program his hearty 
approval. Careful surveys made by an interdepart- 
mental commission indicate that the monumental 
task of providing adequate offices for governmental 
purposes can be completed within the allotted period 
of ten years. 
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RAISING REINDEER IN ALASKA. “The Com- 
missioner of Education is no longer the valet to Santa 
Claus,” said that official, Dr. William J. Cooper, in 
announcing recently that control of the great herds 
which graze upon the tundra of Alaska has been 
transferred to Governor George A. Parks, of Alaska. 
The announcement caused students of national affairs 
to emphasize anew the need of governmental reorgani- 
zation, asserting that the fact that the Commissioner 
of Education has been responsible for almost forty 
years for the care of reindeer thousands of miles re- 
moved from the national capital presents an example 
of the curious duties that have been assigned to 
Federal officials. 

Essential as reorganization of the government is 
generally agreed to be, the announcement has another 
significance that should not be overlooked. Reindeer 
were unknown in Alaska prior to 1891, when a herd of 
sixteen was transported from Siberia across a thou- 
sand miles of stormy sea. From so modest a beginning 
Alaska to-day has one million of these animals. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that the experiment has 
proved to be a most noteworthy success, but it may 
be well to emphasize that it has revolutionized the lives 
of Alaskans. 

The reindeer not only has replaced the whale and 
the walrus as a source of food supply but has provided 
clothing and means of transportation as well. It has, 
moreover, given Alaskans an industry that permanent- 
ly links them with the outside world. There is every 
promise that it will make an important contribution to 
the meat supply of the world because of the vast 
areas, of little use otherwise, that are capable of 
supporting even greater numbers of reindeer than at 
present. 

Already restaurants and markets in the larger cities 
along the Pacific seaboard sell reindeer steaks, chops, 
and other cuts from which palatable dishes may be 
made. Reindeer meat also is being put up in cans for 
shipment throughout the United States and to other 
parts of the world. With the reindeer multiplying as 
rapidly as they do, larger shipments will be made year 
by year. So successful has Alaska been that Canadians 
have purchased three thousand head, which will be 
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taken into that vast region along the Arctic Ocean 
east of the Mackenzie River, where it is believed the 
experiment can be repeated successfully. The time 
may come when reindeer meat will be as common 
throughout the country as beef, pork, or lamb. 


ENFORCING THE DRY LAW. Congress must 
turn its attention at an early date to that most con- 
troversial of all issues, prohibition enforcement. It is 
the desire of President Hoover to transfer the enforce- 
ment agencies from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice. His reasons for advocating the 
legislation have been definitely stated. Whether 
members of Congress believe in the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution or are opposed to it. 
whether they respect the acts which have been 
placed on the statute books or disregard them, be they 
senators or congressmen, they should give the Chief 
Executive the machinery which he requests, if for no 
other reason than that he is making an honest attempt 
to bring about enforcement. 

Stated as simply as possible, the desire of the Presi- 
dent is to combine the detecting agencies of the 
government with the prosecuting agencies. The alcohol 
control and licensing agencies would be permitted to 
remain in the Treasury Department. Mr. Hoover has 
good and sufficient reason for recommending the 
change. To deal with a single example, it is an 
anomaly, to say the least, that a state director who 
issues licenses and controls alcohol, wines, and 
liquors for medicinal purposes should be permitted to 
prosecute himself should he take a bribe. Surely the 
Attorney General, who is the law officer of the govern- 
ment, is better equipped to direct the multitudinous 
duties of enforcement than the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is the financial agent of the govern- 
ment. 

Whatever the consideration, the President should 
be given the machinery he desires. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that only partial enforcement is possible 
under present conditions. If a consolidation of forces 
cannot bring improvement, the quicker that fact is 
definitely established the better it will be. It would 
be unwise to withhold action and to permit the argu- 
ment, whether correct or incorrect, that had the wishes 
of the President been respected one form of lawless- 
ness would have been ended. 

There is still another phase of the prohibition prob- 
lem to which Congress should turn its attention. 
Reference is made to the need of what for a better 
term will be called junior judges, who, in effect, would 
form a Federal police court’ to relieve the Federal 
courts of many of their present activities. Possibly a 
fine Constitutional question would be raised by the 
enactment of a law creating such judgeships, but a 
situation such as is faced to-day, with the courts many 
months behind in their work, should not be counte- 
nanced. Something should be done to put an end to the 
present congestion. It is the duty of Congress to de- 
vise the means. 


A SEA-GOING LIBRARY. A distinct service is being 
rendered by the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association in providing reading matter for the men 
of our merchant marine. Established to meet wartime 
need, it has extended its gratuitous service throughout 
the postwar years, bringing expressions of apprecia- 
tion from many thousands of sea-going men and the 
commendation of President Hoover and many high 
public officials. 

The idea of what has come to be known as “The 
Public Library of the High Seas” was originated by 
Mrs. Henry Howard, who, as chief of the social 
service bureau of the recruiting service of the United 
States Shipping Board, requested the American 
Library Association in 1918 to provide books for the 
men of the American Merchant Marine. Although 
pressed with work, the association responded, con- 
tinuing the service until after the close of the war. 
With the emergency period ended, the present associa- 
tion was organized to carry on the work. 

The service has grown year by year. In 1922 the 
association served 503 ships, as compared with 1,738 
ships served in 1928. Neither life-saving stations nor 
lighthouses and lightships were served in 1922; 
in 1928 books were sent to 225 life-saving stations 
and 60 lighthouses and lightships. The number of 
books in circulation in 1922 was 48,825, as compared 
with 306,030 in 1928. 

The first office of the association was established in 
Boston late in 1921. A little later headquarters were 
opened in New York. To-day the association has 
eleven offices and agencies at Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
cific ports and one on the Great Lakes. A “library” for 
an ocean-going ship consists of approximately 70 
carefully selected books, comprising fiction and non- 
fiction and including, whenever the stock permits, 
books on navigation, engineering, seamanship, and 
radio. Each library bears a number and the name of 
the port from which it is dispatched, but it is exchange- 
able wherever the association has an office or agency 
or between American flagships, lighthouses, or life- 
savings stations. The appeal of the service is indicated 
by the fact that where 226 individuals contributed 
$22,994 to it in 1922, more than sixty-one hundred 
individuals made contributions of $54,874 in 1928. 


THE REVOLT IN THE SENATE. National legisla- 
tion is in a diabolical mess, due to the insurgency of a 
relatively small number of Western Republican 
senators who, by joining forces with Democratic 
senators from the South, have deprived the Adminis- 
tration of control of the Senate. Since the seventy-first 
Congress was called into extraordinary session last 
April the House of Representatives has demonstrated 
that it can act constructively. In contrast, analysis of 
proceedings in the Senate demonstrates that the 
coalition controlling it can act only destructively. 
The attitude of the coalition is such as to cause the 
greatest concern. As it embarrasses the President, so 


it deprives the nation of legislation which it should 
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have. Coalitions, if and when they comprise a majority 
of the members of any legislative body, can totally 
block any forward-looking government. 

That is what is going on at the seat of our govern- 
ment to-day, endangering the liberal, even progressive 
policies of the man in the White House. Constituted 
as it is, the coalition cannot act affirmatively in mat- 
ters of the greatest moment, which mean so much 
not alone to the success of the Administration but to 
the well-being of the country as a whole. Little wonder 
need be expressed that the anger of supporters of 
President Hoover has been stirred. Their references 
to the insurgents as “‘pseudo Republicans,” “‘ worse 
than Communists,” and “‘sons of the wild jackass” 
may not help matters any unless, perchance, the ap- 
pellations arouse the interest of an apathetic elector- 
ate. 

If such is the outcome, then the means will justify 
the end. For, when all is said and done, this is a 
democracy and the members of the Senate and the 
House are supposedly representatives of the people. 
What is needed more than anything else is to have 
public opinion brought to bear upon the Senate. If the 
constituents of the baker’s dozen of senators who are 
dominating the Senate approve of their action they 
are a peculiar people indeed, joining whole-heartedly 
in the election of a President by tremendous pluralities 
and then defeating him and the policies he espoused 
by placing him at the mercy of men who differ vio- 
lently with him. 

Mr. Hoover entered the White House with a desire 
to carry forward a constructive program. The attitude 
of a majority of the Senate is such that he will fail to 
realize his wish, unless public opinion expresses itself. 
If the attitude of the coalition since the extra session 
began last spring is a fair criterion, the time is not far 
distant when the people should show that they are on 
the side of the President or on the side of the Senate. 


SAVE THE FORESTS. One of the most serious fire 
seasons in history has drawn to a close. Since last 
January no less than 5,719 fires have occurred in 
the national forests alone, entailing expenditures ex- 
ceeding three million dollars. These figures would be 
greatly enhanced if it were possible to record all the 
fires in the United States, destroying timber worth 
untold millions, not to mention damage done to 
young growth, watershed covering, and recreational 
resources. 

As timber in the West, where the most disastrous 
fires have occurred, requires at least a century to reach 
maturity, it is obvious that an annual burn of even 
less than one per cent of the area wipes out the 
equivalent of the annual growth. It is absolutely 
necessary to reduce destruction of this diminishing 
natural resource to one tenth of one per cent, which 
can be brought about only by having available within 
easy access of all areas of hazard a sufficiently trained 
and equipped force to strike all fires before they grow 
into destructive conflagrations. 


Almost ninety-two million acres within the national 
forests present a fire risk to be reckoned with. Every so 
often, combinations of drought, low precipitation, and 
humidity, together with high winds and tempera- 
tures, will create “bad years” such as have occurred 
in 1910, 1919, 1924, 1926, and 1929. 

Forest officials were hampered last year by the in- 
accessibility of many fires, due to lack of roads and 
trails and insufficient equipment and communica- 
tions. These disadvantages, among others, were 
responsible in no small measure for the great areas 
swept by flames, totaling 842,000 acres, which cannot 
become productive again in our lifetime. Every effort 
should be made to save the forests from unnecessary 
destruction. The needs are for educational work 
among residents; vigorous enforcement of anti-fire 
laws; removal of recognized hazards; fireproofing the 
woods by building breaks and establishing emergency 
lines; providing adequate equipment; completing the 
system of lookout towers; strengthening the protec- 
tion organization; extending roads and trails; and 
studying technical methods of fire prevention. All this 
will cost money, but it will be money well spent. 


AN INFANT INDUSTRY. Within the span of the 
past decade fur farming has become a thriving in- 
dustry. No less than five thousand farms are being 
operated to-day in the United States and Alaska. 
Investments in these undertakings total close to 
$25,000,000. The extent of the development can be 
illustrated by a comparison of the sale of silver fox 
skins. In 1915 only one hundred of these pelts were 
collected. During the past year approximately 80,000 
skins were produced and marketed. Farms have been 
established in practically all sections of the country. 
Officials statistics indicate that, rapidly as they have 
increased in number, their product is not meeting the 
demand. 

As in the case of most new industries, difficulties 
have been experienced, particularly as regards regula- 
tion. Legislatures, convinced that laws were necessary 
to govern the conduct of the farms, have enacted 
statutes, some sound and some unsound. Those raising 
fur-bearing animals argue that they should be given 
the same rights to develop their business as are ac- 
corded to those who raise cattle, swine, and sheep. 
Some object to the requirement that they obtain a 
permit to engage in the business, paying a fee of from 
one to twenty-five dollars for the privilege, depending 
upon the state in which the farm is located. They 
object as well to being assessed for the number of 
animals trapped in the wild for breeding purposes. 
They argue that they should not be classed with pro- 
fessional trappers, asserting that they are interested in 
propagating the animals for the fur that can be pro- 
duced, whereas: the trappers are constantly draining 
the sources of natural supply without expending any 
effort toward producing more animals. 

It would seem that fur farming occupies a proper 
place in the general scheme of conservation. It is an 
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industry that offers far-reaching possibilities. The 
extent to which it may develop depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the support and encouragement 
given it by conservation commissions and state legis- 
latures. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The tenth an- 
niversary of the organization of the League of Nations 
will be observed this month. Meetings will be held, 
not only in European countries but in the United 
States. Twenty-five national bodies interested in 
closer international relationships will codperate with 
the League of Nations Association in celebrating the 
event. At these meetings emphasis will be laid on 
the accomplishments of the League and the surpris- 
ingly large number of League activities in which this 
country has participated, directly or indirectly, not- 
withstanding that it has abstained from membership. 

A survey of the work that the League has done 
reveals that it has settled no less than five important 
disputes. They are the Corfu incident, between Italy 
and Greece; the dispute over the Aland Islands be- 
tween Sweden and Finland; the trouble between 
Poland and Lithuania over Vilna and other bounda- 
ries; the actual invasion of Bulgaria by Greece; and the 
trouble between Paraguay and Bolivia over bounda- 
ries. The claim is made by League sponsors that every 
one of these disputes might have resulted in local 
wars, with the danger of spreading to other nations, so 
closely knit is our modern civilization. 

From the point of view of Americans, the codpera- 
tion of the United States with the League in one form 
or another is almost as interesting as the actual ac- 
complishments of the League. The common impression 
is that this country has little to do with the League, 
when, as a matter of fact, it has participated in more 
than one hundred conferences since 1920, through 
official representatives of the government, representa- 
tives of the government acting unofficially or as ob- 
servers, and individuals acting on the invitation of 
the League. 

The most important of these conferences, of course, 
have had to do with the limitation of armaments, but 
there have been numerous other gatherings for dis- 
cussion of health, opium, traffic in women and chil- 
dren, suppression of obscene publications, interna- 
tional relief, care of refugees, finance, economics, 
communications, traffic in arms, and international law. 
There have been, too, the ratification of the Kellogg 
multilateral treaty and the developments incident to 
the United States becoming a member of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. All in all, much 
constructive work has been done in the past decade, 
and this country has participated in more of it than is 
generally appreciated. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FARM BOARD. If it appears 
as though the Federal Farm Board is merely “plug- 
ging along,” it should be remembered that the organi- 
zation not only is charged with great responsibilities 





but is laboring under many difficulties. Various of the 
codperatives with which the board is dealing are feeble, 
some are little more than paper organizations. 
It is quite advisable for the board to look before it 
leaps, particularly when huge sums of money are 
involved. Although the board may not be moving so 
fast as some people would like, it would seem as though 
it had justified itself in the few months of its existence 
by making $46,805,000 available to agricultural 
associations. 

One great task of the board is to set up national 
marketing organizations. In proceeding with this work, 
the policy of the board is to call into conference rep- 
resentatives of the various codperative groups and, 
behind closed doors, to iron out differences within 
each group and agree on a definite program. This is no 
small task. In the case of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, the first such sales organization to be set 
up, some three months were required to go through all 
the preliminary steps. One of the serious factors con- 
fronting the board in dealing with the codperatives in 
this way is that they have been competing among 
themselves. The board is discouraging the practice by 
making it clear that, once a national association has 
been organized, financial assistance will not be given 
to codperatives in the commodity that refuse to go 
along on the centralized sales program. 

Thus far the board has dealt only with codperatives 
that have complied with the Capper-Volstead Act. 
Two types of loans have been made—commodity, or 
seasonal marketing loans, and those on physical fa- 
cilities, the latter being long-time loans. In the case 
of facilities loans the board insists that the codperative 
belong to a national association or express willingness 
to abide by a national program yet to be formulated. 

The dominant purpose of the board is to develop 
national codperative organizations, grower owned and 
controlled, to a point where a sufficient percentage of 
the various agricultural commodities may be con- 
trolled so as to be effective in having an influence on 
prices through better bargaining power and better 
distribution, and through the control of a large volume 
so as to market at low cost. The board believes that 
the quickest approach to this is through the amalga- 
mation or consolidation of existing codperatives into 
national sales organizations without setting up any 
specification as to the qualifications of local associa- 
tions other than that they must come within the re- 
quirements of the law. 

The board has reached this conclusion because of a 
knowledge of the fact that most codperatives have 
failed, not because of their particular form of organi- 
zation and method of doing business but because they 
did not have a national sales organization and did not 
have a sufficient percentage of control and therefore 
had too high an overhead. In short, they could not 
make a showing to the members that warranted the 
support from producers. The board should be given 
ample time to demonstrate that its conclusions and 
its course of procedure are right. 
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> SCENE pictured in this photograph was what 
first interested me in night photography. It is sel- 
dom possible, without special apparatus, to photograph 
night scenes because within the range of the camera 
come moving objects of all sorts—people, lights, and 
vehicles. I had often stopped to look at the halo of 
light from the hidden electric sign glowing in the mist 
on a foggy night above Broadway and Fifty-seventh 
Street in New York, and wished it were possible to 
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make a picture of it that would not be spoiled by the 
blur of moving traffic. 

“‘The desire to have the picture became so keen that 
I began to experiment with ultra-fast lenses and plates 
and high-energy developers, discovering to my sur- 
prise that it was technically possible to get it. I have 
since worked under much more exacting conditions of 
light; but this, my first success, remains the one that 
gave me the most pleasure.”—Morris CoLMan. 














A grain freighter similiar in type to those used in Canadian Great Lakes ports. The large 

elevator delivers 2,800 bushels per minute. Great as is Canada’s wheat output, estimates of 

our Department of Agriculture place her 1928 crop at 294,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 792,000,000 bushels for us. Drawn for World's Work by L’ Meynard Mayer. 


CANADA’S WHEAT POOL 


Cooperative Marketing of Fifteen Million Acres of Wheat, at the Rate of a 
Million Dollars Daily, is About to Face its First Crucial Test 


By MERRILL DENISON 





g HILE the farm-relief problem has in- 

y ) volved the entire country in a worried 
search for some legislative magic which 

may bring contentment and quiet to 

the American farmer, the wheat growers of the 


Canadian northwest, entirely self-reliant, have sought 
permanent relief from similar economic ills through a 


mass organization that is the most startling experi- 
ment by the farmer class the world has ever seen. 
Cemented into a single entity by five-year con- 
tracts, in the space of six years 140,000 Canadian 
farmers have developed a codperative marketing 
organization known as the Wheat Pool. This colossus 
has a turnover of $1,000,000 every working day in the 
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year; it controls more than 60 per cent of Canada’s 
wheat crop and between 22 and 25 per cent of the 
world’s exportable surplus; it owns 1,450 country ele- 
vators and a dozen terminal elevators; it has selling 
and intelligence agents all over the world; it is, next 
to the Dominion government itself, Canada’s biggest 
business; and it is farmer financed, owned, and 
operated. 


A Prodigious Farm 


As a matter of fact, the Canadian Wheat Pool is the 
biggest thing of its kind in the world—the biggest 
codperative, the biggest factor in the grain trade, the 
biggest wheat grower, the biggest wheat salesman. If 
the gigantic pleases and the sensational thrills, then 
the statistics of the Wheat Pool should satisfy. A 
wheat republic of workers has sprung into being in 
Canada that so dwarfs the pit “wheat kings” of other 
days that they seem pygmies in comparison. 

This amazingly intricate organization in which 
140,000 farmers act as one man, in which the Canadian 
wheat grower is his own middleman, and through 
which he controls his own grain from seed to sale in 
the world’s markets is without a parallel in modern 
business. It does not industrialize farming, but it 
merchandizes its products; and the success with which 
this has so far been accomplished is a revelation of the 
capabilities of the farmer class when it faces the facts 
of its economic position and determines to better 
them. 

It is a question whether in the Wheat Pool there is a 
solution for that most baffling of problems, the 


establishment of a satisfactory relation between the 
prices secured for farm products and those paid for 
manufactured articles. There is, however, no doubt 
that both Pool and independent wheat grower are in a 
vastly better position to-day than they were five 
years ago, and that the general prosperity of Canada 
has been improved by the orderly marketing of a 
large proportion of her principal crop through the 
Wheat Pool. 

The first pool was formed in 1923 as a result of the 
failure of the western farmers to secure satisfactory 
legislation through either Dominion or Provincial 
sources to ameliorate the desperate conditions of the 
postwar years. First Alberta, then Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, formed voluntary pools on the basis of a 
five-year contract similar to that developed by Cali- 
fornia fruit growers. In 1923 the Alberta pool marketed 
34,000,000 bushels of wheat from an area of 2,250,000 
acres. In 1928 the Pool marketed 210,000,000 bushels 
from 15,000,000 contract acres. The produce of this 
prodigious farm is sold by an executive committee of 
three men. 


Impressive Statistics 


In addition to this growth the Pool has acquired, 
in the years since 1923, ownership of the world’s 
largest elevator system. Its country elevators, like 
giant, overgrown sentry boxes, dot the railway sidings 
of the prairies; its 5,000,000-bushel concrete structures 
dominate the water fronts of upper Lake ports. For 
the crop year of 1928 its telegraph and cable bills were 
$88,000; for Lake tonnage it paid out $6,000,000; for 

















It is hard to realize the extent and power of the Wheat Pool. Government action to save Canadian farmers from ruin was not 

forthcoming. One hundred and forty thousand of them now realize that God helps him who helps himself. The world’s 

largest wheat unit, the Saskatchewan Terminal at Port Arthur, Ontario, having almost a seven million bushel capacity and 
capable of pouring half a million bushels into a lake freighter in three hours, is owned by the Pool. 
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ocean freight $10,000,000, and for internal rail freights 
$27,000,000. In five years it has built up elevator 
reserves of $14,000,000 and commercial reserves of 
$7,300,000, and it has turned back to its members 
$4,600,000 out of surplus. 

It would be ridiculous to suppose that the Wheat 
Pool sprang into being overnight in 1923. Thirty years 
of experience, experiment, and struggle preceded it. 
It is the child of economic necessity and of the per- 
sistency of the Canadian farmer. The history of 
Canada’s prairie wheat lands is one of continuous 
struggle on the part of the farmer against 
elevator companies, railway companies, the 
grain trade, and the government itself. As 
early as 1906 a vigorous codperative 
movement was born, with economic 
salvation of the wheat farmer as its 
goal. In the political field it has 
made and unmade governments, 
raised immigrant lads to cabinet 
ministers, and buttressed the 
continent’s reputation as the 
land of opportunity. 

The prairie provinces of west- 
ern Canada extend 1,000 miles 
east and west and 500 miles, on 
the average, north and south. 
Although certain parts of this large 
territory have been sparsely settled 
since the ’80’s, by far the greater 
part has been brought under cultiva- 
tion since 1900. The land was fertile 
and, in the earlier days, very low 
priced. Compared with American farm 
lands it is still low priced. Neverthe- 
less, the farmer soon discovered that 
even with these advantages it was a 
desperate undertaking to make ends 
meet. He found that he could grow 
wheat with profligate ease, but when he drove to town 
he was told what price would be paid for his product 
at the country elevator irrespective of the quotations 
prevailing at the head of the Lakes; he went to the 
country store and was told what he would pay for 
the goods he must have to live. About all the farmer 
needed to know was how to drive in and out of town. 


The Germ of an Idea 


Various attempts were made to better conditions. 
Codperative elevator companies were formed and 
failed in competition with the powerful privately 
owned chains. A bitter struggle on the political front 
brought about the Manitoba Grain Act in 1900 which 
improved the theory of freight-car distribution but 
did little to improve the practice. In 1901 W. R. 
Motherwell, then a young farmer and now minister of 
agriculture in the Dominion cabinet, founded the 
Territorial Grain Grower’s Association—the seed 
from which the present Wheat Pool-has grown. It was 
a pitifully small organization, but it waged a legal 
battle with the mighty Canadian Pacific Railway and 
won. 

In 1906 it occurred to a farmer by the name of E. A. 
Partridge that farmers might sell their own grain. With 
a desk in a corner grocery store and 200 visionaries 










A. J. McPhail, president of the 

Pool. His organization is strong 

because he directs one hundred 

and forty thousand members as 
one man. 
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as shareholders, he started the Grain Growers 
Company. Space is not available to tell the colorful 
story of its struggles and of its successes from 1907 
until to-day, when, as the United Grain Growers, it 
has 35,000 shareholders, owns nearly 400 country 
elevators, operates a 5,500,000-bushel elevator at the 
head of the Lakes, issues a magazine with a circulation 
of 120,000, and, next to the Wheat Pool, is the largest 
grain company in the Canadian west. The Grain 
Growers Company was the grammar and high school 
in which the prairie farmer learned the value and the 
technique of codperation. Its success led to the 
formation of other codperatively owned 
grain-handling companies, particularly 
the Saskatchewan Elevator Company, 
which became an enormous concern 
until its purchase by the Pool for 
some $11,000,000 in August, 1926. 


War Years 


But these organizations, while 
giving the farmer partial con- 
trol of his grain and returning 
to him the profits made in han- 
dling it, did nothing to alter the 
old marketing conditions, under 
which wheat was dumped on the 
world market as rapidly as it could 
be harvested and moved to the 
seaboard. 

During the early war years, it 
seemed that the movement had reached 
a stalemate. Then war conditions led 
the Canadian government to form the 
Canadian Wheat Board. This board 
had complete control of every bushel 
of wheat grown in Canada during the 
year 1919. In principle it was not very 
different from the present Wheat Pool, differing mainly 
in that it was government appointed and controlled 
and that wheat delivery to it was obligatory rather 
than voluntary. The results of its operations were so 
satisfactory that, for the next three years after its 
discontinuance, the western farmers bent all their 
energies to bringing political pressure to bear to have 
the wheat board reéstablished. 

The farmers lost their fight in Ottawa, and in 1923 
came the experience that completed their education. 
In 1923 Canada harvested the largest crop in her 
history, but as a result of the low prices prevailing the 
western farmer experienced as hard times as he had 
ever known. Here are two significant sets of figures as 
given by the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
For a wheat crop of 474,000,000 bushels in 1923 the 
western farmer received a little over $316,000,000. 
For a wheat crop of 262,000,000 bushels in 1924 he 
received $320,000,000, or $4,000,000 more for a crop 
that was 200,000,000 bushels less than the preceding 
year. Such anomalies are the commonplaces of farm- 
ing the world over. 

Late in the summer of 1923 the battle cry of the 
Pool rang out throughout the west. The aid of Aaron 
Sapiro, the American codperative expert, was sought 
by two Alberta newspapers to try to arrange pools to 
market the crop of that year. The five-year contract 
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Prize wheat raised at Treble Farm, Wembley, in the 
Peace River country, Alberta. Wheat from this section 
of Canada brings top prices in the world’s markets. 


was drawn and lecturers went up and down the 
prairies preaching the gospel of codperation. It was a 
period of intense feeling, fiery oratory, impassioned 
evangelism. Sufficient contracts were signed for the 
Alberta pool to handle 34,000,000 bushels that year. 
By the following June a Saskatchewan pool was 
formed with 50 per cent of the acreage under contract. 
Shortly afterward Manitoba, the oldest of the three 
prairie provinces, formed the third pool. 

To avoid competition in selling among themselves, 
the three provincial pools established a central body 
under the corporate title of The Canadian Codperative 
Wheat Producers Limited, popularly known as the 
Wheat Pool; and with its formation there came into 
being a 15,000,000-acre farm whose 
products are sold as if they be- 


If it seems startling that this grand title should be 
worn by other than an American, it is only necessary 
to produce one with sales of over a million dollars for 
every working day to have it gracefully withdrawn. 

While the funnel is not so simple as the copper con- 
trivance used to pour oil in your motor, in essence it is 
identical, even though it embraces chains of elevators 
dotted along the railway sidings of the Canadian west, 
the two great railway systems of Canada, terminal 
elevators at the head of the Lakes, fleets of fresh-water 
freighters, trans-shipment elevators at the foot of the 
Lakes, and storage facilities at the ocean ports. 

The control tap of the vast flood of wheat is in the 
offices of the central agency in the new Wheat Pool 
building in Winnipeg, where an executive committee 
chosen by a board of directors acts with the general 
manager and sales manager in marketing the wheat. 


How the Pool is Organized 


If the marketing structure is a funnel, then the set- 
up of the Wheat Pool is a pyramid. Its peak is the 
executive committee; its base 140,000 members on the 
15,000,000-acre farm. The Atlases of the pyramid are 
the men who grow wheat on the Canadian prairies: 
John Brown, Hank Burrows, Pete Skivinsky, Fran 
Farenelli, Sandy MacPherson, Terrance Muldoon, 
Hans Schwartz, Lloyd Morgan, and all the other good 
Canadians—the same sort of crowd, in fact, as those 
who as good Americans are growing wheat across the 
border in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

The method of control is on the democratic prin- 
ciple of one man one vote. For purposes of electing a 
governing body one province is divided into sixteen 
districts, and from each of these a director is elected. 
Each district is divided into ten subdistricts. The 
contract signers in each subdistrict elect a delegate 
who must be a grower, a contract signer, and a 
resident. The ten delegates so chosen elect a man from 
among their number to be a director. The directors so 
elected in the sixteen districts constitute the board of 
the provincial pool, and three of this board are elected 
to represent the province on the central board. All 





longed to one man. 


One-Man Control 
The term Wheat Pool is used 


to describe either the entire 
codperative organization or any 
of its constituent parts. Its struc- 
ture is essentially simple. Graphi- 
cally, it is an enormous funnel 
with a 15,000,000-acre mouth and 
a spout so small that the flow of 
grain may be turned on and off 
by a single man. As a matter of 
fact, one man does control the 
selling tap, a prodigy thirty-five 
years of age with the youthful 
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face of a collegian—George 
Mclvor, sales manager of the 
central selling agency and possibly 
the world’s greatest salesman. 


From the thousands of small delivery points for local growers, up to the 
gigantic terminals, the Wheat Pool’s equipment is the last word in marketing 
efficiency. By pipe line from bin to lake freighter at Port Arthur. 
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balloting is done on the preferential system, and both 
delegates and directors are recallable. 

Each of the three pools is a separate entity, self- 
controlled in every respect, with its own plan of 
organization and management. Its own officials ad- 
minister its internal affairs and collect its grain, which 
it turns over by agreement to the central agency for 
sale. The central selling agency is owned by the three 
provincial pools, and its board of nine directors is 
elected by them. From among these directors is 
chosen an executive committee, at present made up of 
A. J. McPhail, president, of the Saskatchewan pool, 
and vice presidents H. W. Wood, of the Alberta pool, 
and C. W. Burnell, of the Manitoba pool. Thus each 
province is represented on the executive committee. 
The remainder of the set-up includes E. B. Ramsay, 
general manager, a Scotchman with international 
banking experience who turned farmer; George Mc- 
Ivor, the youthful sales manager; D. R. McIntyre, 
eastern sales manager, who handles domestic sales; 
W. C. Folliott, coarse-grain sales manager; W. C. 
Aitken, chief accountant; W. A. McLeod, publicity 
director; and A. Cairne, statistician. All these officers 
have their headquarters in Winnipeg. In addition, 
branch offices are maintained in London, Calgary, 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Prince Rupert, New 
York, and Paris. 

The cement that binds the whole together is the 
Contract. “Contract” is capitalized deliberately; 
in the west it has been canonized. What a protective 
tariff would be to a native orange industry in Green- 
land, the contract is to the Wheat Pool—its only 
salvation. By terms of this contract each member 
binds himself to deliver all his wheat, save that used 
for feed and seed, to the provincial pools; he renders 
himself subject toa penalty of twenty-five centsa bushel 
on all grain he sells elsewhere. A recent decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Saskatchewan has 
sustained the legality of this clause. 


Reduced Operating Costs 


While the pools are not profit-making organizations, 
the grower’s contract allows a hold-back of two cents 
a bushel to create a fund for the purchase of market- 
ing and storage facilities. Although the pool was 
organized “for the purpose of controlling the flow of 
grain in an orderly and regular manner to the markets 
of the world” it was soon discovered that, to do this 
effectively, it would be necessary to control the facili- 
ties for handling the grain. Using the funds accumu- 
lated by the two-cent hold-back, the three provincial 
pools have built up very large elevator organizations 
which are owned, financed and operated by the three 
pools within their provincial borders. The pools now 
own country elevators with a capacity of 50,000,000 
bushels and terminal elevators with storage space of 
35,000,000 bushels. Separate subsidiaries have been 
formed to operate these, and ownership in the sub- 
sidiary companies is vested in the grower members on 
the basis of the quantity of wheat delivered by each. 

In addition to the elevator reserves, one per cent of 
the gross selling price of the wheat is retained to 
establish a commercial reserve. Because the volume of 
business handled is enormous, the operating costs are 
proportionately low. The central selling agency’s cost 


in 1928 was approximately a fifth ofa cent a bushel, 
and the provincial overhead was less than one half a 
cent per bush.el. 

Aside from any improvement in the price of wheat 
that may result through orderly marketing, it is 
commonly accepted in Canada that the method of 
payment has had a beneficial effect on the entire 
country. In place of cash on delivery, payments are 
distributed over the year. An initial payment is made 
when the farmer delivers his wheat to the elevator; 
this was a dollar a bushel during the first four years 
and 85 cents a bushel in 1928. A first interim payment 
is made in the spring when the farmer requires money 
for seeding, a second interim payment in July when 
harvesting expenses are approaching, and a final pay- 
ment when all the wheat is sold. 


On a Par With Industry 


The Pool marketed 80,000,000 bushels in 1924 and 
paid, on the basis of Number One Northern at Fort 
William, $1.66 a bushel. In 1925 it handled 187,000,000 
bushels and paid $1.45. The next year, 180,000,000 
bushels; $1.42. And in 1928 it handled 210,000,000 
bushels; $1.424. Each farmer receives the same price 
for the same grade of wheat, less the freight from his 
home point to Fort William at the head of Lake 
Superior or, in the case of the Alberta farmer, to 
Vancouver on the Pacific coast. Selling costs, one per 
cent of the gross price for commercial reserves, and the 
two-cent elevator hold-back are also deducted, but the 
pool member retains a pro-rated interest in the funds 
and property so created. 

To quote Mr. McPhail: “The basis of the sell- 
ing policy is a reasonably profitable selling price for 
our wheat. Our main objective is, if possible, to stabi- 
lize the price of wheat at a level that will compare 
favorably with the price levels of other essential com- 
modities which the farmer must buy. If we can achieve 
that end or come approximately near it we will to a 
great extent have achieved our main objective, as far 
as wheat is concerned, and have taken a great step 
toward putting agriculture on a footing of equality 
with other essential industries.” 

In this statement will be found the kernel of the 
farm-relief agitation in this country—“‘To put 
agriculture on a footing of equality with other es- 
sential industries.”” The Canadian wheat-pool member 
believes he has found the solution. 


Keeping the Accounts 


So much for the organization and accomplishments 
of the Wheat Pool. Financing is arranged through a 
committee of the seven Canadian banks, and loans 
are made up to 85 per cent of the value of the wheat 
delivered to the country elevators. As the golden flood 
moves toward the sea the gold is paralleled by an 
equal flood of white—commercial paper of various 
sorts, including growers’ receipts, bills of lading, in- 
spection vouchers, terminal warehouse receipts, clear- 
ance certificates, Lake bills of lading, trust receipts, 
ocean bills of lading, invoices, and finally, on the 
return route, cash. All these individual records must 
be related daily to individual accounts. Some sugges- 
tion of the accuracy of the system is conveyed by the 
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fact that out of some 78,000 interim check payments 
mailed to growers on a single day only seven were 
found to be in error. 

What will be the ultimate success of the Pool is as 
yet undetermined. A majority of western farmers be- 
lieves in it. At the end of the first five-year contract 
period a larger acreage signed up, and now over 60 
per cent is under contract. In the fall of 1929 an agita- 
tion sprang up in Saskatchewan to make compulsory 
the delivery of all wheat to the Pool. Opinion was 
divided, and among those opposed was the president, 
A. J. McPhail, who said that the greatest strength of 
the Pool lay in the voluntary allegiance of its members. 

At the moment of writing the Pool faces its greatest 
test of strength. With an apparent world surplus of 
wheat, it has refused to sell its grain at the European 
buyer’s price. As a result, storage facilities are plugged 
and little grain has moved to the seaboard for export. 
Rail and lake transport have suffered appreciable 
losses in revenue. But the farmers have received their 
first cash payment, and the reserves of the Pool are 
strong enough to allow it to wait for its price. 

Whether it succeeds in getting this price depends 
entirely on the extent of the crops now growing in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The pool has approximately 
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nine months in which to sell the grain it now holds in 
storage. If, during those months, there is a world 
shortage the Canadian wheat farmer wins; if there is a 
surplus he may or may not lose. In either case his 
position will be better through the existence of the 
Pool. 

The market has undoubtedly been stabilized by the 
policy of selling intoa bull market and withholding sales 
from a bear market. With the elimination of the mid- 
dleman the huge profits that used to go to the private 
trader are now going back to the farmer. The profits 
through operating elevator facilities are also returned 
to him, and because he has financed his elevators him- 
self, something over $1,200,000 in interest is saved to 
him annually. 

Accompanying the economic gains have come less 
tangible but quite as valuable gains of another sort. 
The pool farmer is no longer a farmer in the old, 
pitiful sense of the word. He has become a manv- 
facturer, reasonably in control of the marketing of his 
own products, as is any other business man. He has 
proved himself as capable as an organizer, financier, 
manager, and executive as any other class on earth. 
In an age when the Big Executive is a god the farmer 
has learned that he can be as godlike as any. 

















EWING GALLOWAY 


The last word in modern wheat-field devices is the tractor-drawn combine, shown harvesting the 1929 crop. This. machine 


cuts and threshes in a sixteen-foot swath. The Pool has helped to spread the gospel of up-to-date farm implements. 





THE HUMAN BRAIN, MASTER OF 
OUR DESTINY 


How We Can Bring the Undeveloped Fifty to Eighty Per Cent 
of Man’s Intellect Into Fuller Play 


By FREDERICK TILNEY 


ET US GRANT that up to this time we 
have employed the full power of our in- 
telligence and made the best use of that 
marvelous organ of our bodies, the brain. 

Even granting this, there may be actual doubts con- 

cerning further progress. On the other hand, many 

reasons justify the belief that we have developed but 

a small fraction of our potential brain power. 

When, however, we consider the brains of dis- 
tinguished members of the white race we at once ob- 
tain the impression of striking individual superiority. 
The brains of many men of genius have been carefully 
studied. Spitzka has collected the records of a hundred 
such individuals, to which he has added his own studies 
upon six distinguished scientists. All tell the same 
story. These men, noted as jurists, scientists, states- 
men, and historians, have with few exceptions pos- 
sessed brains which in weight exceed those of the rank 
and file of the race. 

This is true of the brain of such outstanding men as 
Beethoven, Cuvier, Turgenev, Daniel Webster, Lenin, 
Thackeray, Joseph Leidy, Edward Cope, and many 
others. The brain of the remarkable deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl, Laura Bridgman, has been carefully 
studied by Dr. Donaldson. It is notable that in this 
instance the frontal lobes, both in size and in the rich- 
ness of the convolutions and fissures, were well de- 
veloped. It was in this region that the brains of the 
distinguished contributors to human progress already 
mentioned showed their greatest degree of expansion. 
Recently reports on the brains of Sir William Osler, 
of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and of Dr. E. E. Southward 
have been published. In each of these remarkable men 
the size of the brain and the unusual development of 
the frontal lobe have been striking features. The brain 
of the great German historian, Theodor Mommsen, 
was particularly notable because of its frontal de- 
velopment, and so also was that of Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen, the scientist and discoverer. 





Brain of Anatole France 


In contrast to the massive brains of these other 
men of genius, there has recently been brought to light 
the fact that the brain of a great modern master of 
literature, Anatole France, was remarkably small, 
weighing only 1,017 grams. This weight is considerably 
below the average for the white race and not much 
above the estimated weight of Pithecanthropus 
erectus, the Javan ape man. The difference between 
the weight of Anatole France’s brain and that of the 
ape man is 77 grams, according to the estimated 


values. Sir Arthur Keith maintains that in spite of 
this noted academician’s reputation, known the 
world over for his writings as a novelist, philosopher, 
and savant, Anatole France was actually an ex- 
tremely primitive man. The position taken by Keith 
would be difficult to support against the prevailing 
opinions of the day. We should be more impressed by 
the degree of richness in development of the frontal 
lobe and the complexity of its convolutions and fis- 
sures than by the actual size of the brain. 


Caucasian Leaders 


Yet most of the great men who have left records in 
respect to their cerebral endowment confirm Sir 
Arthur’s contention that a powerful brain is a large 
brain. Individual variation may account for much, 
however, and a high grade of frontal convolution, 
implying as it does a great cell richness, may make 
amends for many ounces of weight deficiency. From 
the facts available it is clear that human greatness 
in the main depends upon largeness of brain and ex- 
tensive frontal development. The possessors of such 
brains have been the leaders in the activities of the 
white man, in every line of his progress, in every detail 
of his success. They have been the Caucasian thinkers, 
the idealists, the philosophers, the poets and artists; 
they have been the white man’s pragmatists, his 
statesmen and builders of empire. They have also 
been his spiritual pioneers, the founders of his religions 
and ethics. To them has been given exceptional power 
of vision, with equally great capacities for transform- 
ing what such vision reveals into lasting benefits for 
their race. 

History gives them their proper places. Their 
dynamic personalities have touched the earth and 
made it bring forth its seven wonders and an increas- 
ing multitude of lesser wonders, each a marvel of 
human ingenuity. As they touched the earth and 
made it produce, so they touched the hearts and 
imaginations of their fellow men until their minds 
responded to new aspirations and nobler purposes, 
until the mark of the beast was left farther in the 
distance and the ascendancy of mankind became the 
most stirring theme of creation. 

History also shows how these favored elements of 
the race, under the guidance of their leaders, have 
built brilliant civilizations, compelling systems of 
religion, far-reaching codes of ethics. Nations have 
risen, articulating the ideals of peoples scattered over 
vast territories. Cities have come into existence filled 
with the treasures of man’s imagination. The same 
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aspiration shone through them all. It was the spirit, 
the determination to reach out where man had never 
reached before. 

Whatever were his material successes, still more 
important was that inner possession which came to 
man during his adventurous development of civiliza- 
tion. However simple it may have been in the begin- 
ning, it grew rapidly. This priceless possession was the 
human intellect. In many tribes of men it manifested 
none of the expansion discernible in the more progres- 
sive races. But with its fullest opportunity, especially 
under the conditions of European environment, it 
developed to the degree which created a new human- 
ity. Man recognized his interdependence with his fel- 
low beings. His social qualities now began to bear 
fruit in a new soil and in a more invigorating atmos- 
phere. The finer traits of his social nature grew 
abundantly. Broader conceptions of responsibility to 
others, deeper understandings of sympathy, led to 
new products of generosity and new vocations of 
social devotion. All the higher sentiments found 
easier means of expression. These were new concep- 
tions denied to lower animals and to the lower races 
of man. 

Scarcely less substantial than the satisfaction derived 
from this deep social sentiment was the gratification 
obtained from the appreciation of the beauties of 
nature and from man’s own efforts to duplicate these 
beauties in his art and literature. But his eyes have 
never contented themselves with earthly attractive- 
ness alone. When he had possessed the earth he must 
still reach out in imagination to gain for himself the 
assurance of kingdoms beyond his present state. In 
all his civilized period, and even long before, man has 
peered acquisitively into the unknown, to create for 
himself a future existence or the hope of such existence. 


Contributions of the Frontal Lobe 


This yearning for another and an immortal life has 
been the basis of his many religious beliefs. From this 
theme of religion have grown the impulses for the best 
of human achievements. It has not merely formed a 
halo about civilization, but it has reached far inward 
to exert control over ‘almost every human relation.No 
influence has been a greater force in the ennoblement 
of life. No creation of the brain has been a more ef- 
fective guide in directing human destiny. No incentive 
has sustained human hope more consistently than the 
solace arising from this deep source of faith. 

The frontal lobe which has guaranteed such ad- 
vantages to man brought him his spiritual understand- 
ing, his social attributes, and his satisfactions from 
art and literature. It created the means for him to gain 
a more adequate knowledge of the world in which he 
lived and of the great cosmos of which his world is 
but a part. The conquest of reality, the deeper ap- 
preciation of things as they are, the broad expansion 
of his knowledge of all things in and about him, have 
contributed deep satisfactions to human life. It is 
difficult to estimate in this day the value of all the 
great contributions to science. It is difficult also to 
state which product of man’s frontal lobe—his social 
development, his religion, his art, his literature, or his 
science—has meant most to the growth of that impos- 
ing figure in which he now presents himself. No one of 
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these elements may justly deserve to be set above the 
others. Deprived of any of them, the race might have 
been seriously impoverished; it might never have at- 
tained that position which entitles it to be considered 
the supreme achievement of creation. It is little won- 
der that the gods man set up for himself have been an- 
thropomorphic, cast in his own image and likeness. 


What Price Progress? 


In later days there were reasons for the Caucasian’s 
assurance, for his self-reliance, for his faith in his own 
judgment and reason. Peace and comity existed be- 
tween the nations of the earth. Prosperity was within 
their borders. Success and progress filled every walk of 
life. Social order rested upon firm moral foundations. 
This was a human establishment upon which to de- 
pend. But ultimately this record of the white man, 
from the beginning of his civilized period down to the 
early decades of the twentieth century, brings us to a 
fateful midsummer day—the first of August, 1914. 

Perhaps there are no good reasons for turning back 
to such’ old sores.“Can any conceivable advantage 
come of opening again those vaults holding that which 
we would rather forget? With passing years memory 
gradually relinquishes what should be the immortal 
lessons of experience. The horror, the degradation, 
and all other outgrowths of the protective mechanisms 
making for better judgment, for saner living, for wiser 
avoidance are soon forgotten. We look and see only 
the whited sepulcher. The dissolution and disease, 
the lurking danger for the future, are concealed. 
Yet these are our liabilities. If we drive with our 
eyes closed to them, such prosperity as we have at- 
tained is destined to disintegrate. 

It is the old formula over again that we see begin- 
ning to reproduce itself on that fateful August after- 
noon. The expansive demand for power, the will to 
dominate, the insatiable determination to possess, 
are all disdainfully snapping their fingers in disregard 
of the rights and peaceful pursuits of others. Sacred 
obligations are thrown to the winds with the crackling 
of a scrap of paper. There are no obligations. Lust, 
greed, and the dregs of human cruelty are seething in 
the breasts of men turned animals, are ready to speak 
with the tongues of every manner of ruthless torment. 
By armies men return to the filth of the earth, living 
in the mire, breathing the stenches of their own cor- 
ruption, inhaling the gases of sadistic invention, meet- 
ing the flame of an earthly purgatory, and inspired by 
the single indefatigable impulse to kill. And for what 
purpose? None but the old one! To grasp, to gain, to 
seize by force! There is no question of right or wrong. 
The only question is right of possession. Both those 
who attack and those who defend pray to the same 
God and pray the same prayer. 


Leadership That Went Astray 


Here in our own days is the frontal lobe leading a 
great fraction of the white race, not merely into hell 
but to the brink of its own undoing. If it failed in this 
leadership it was by the narrowest margin. It has left 
us still gasping on the edge of the precipice into whose 
depths we have gazed and wondering how long ere we 
see them again. 
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Thus it is seen that, although in exceptional cases 
of outstanding groups and highly specialized in- 
dividuals the brain may have yielded something ap- 
proaching its best product, modern man’s brain 
reverts on occasion to savagery and is still capable of 
leading him to the very brink of destruction. Even in 
cases of unusual development there are deficiencies 
and inequalities of development due to the circum- 
stances of training, to the introduction of adverse 
influences, and to the universal lack of any generally 
acceptable goal of life. 


Undeveloped Brain Power 


A cross section of any community, estimated by its 
high and its low intellectual attainments, indicates a 
striking unevenness in brain development. It also 
reveals a low rating in the average intellectual level. 
Averages of this kind obtained from nations or races 
disclose an aggregate of brain power far below the 
grade of the brain’s potential capacity. Instances of 
individual specializations make the fractional de- 
velopment of the race still more evident. If, for ex- 
ample, Laura Bridgman, deprived as she was of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell and with only a fifth of her 
brain areas accessible to satisfactory contacts with the 
world, made an adjustment to life equal to the aver- 
age of such adjustments; if Helen Keller, almost 
equally deprived of sensory impression, is rated by 
many as belonging to the class of genius, then the rank 
and file of mankind uses but a small fraction of its 
potential brain power. This fraction has been variously 
estimated at one fifth or one half. 

It seems obvious that great advantages for the ex- 
tension of intelligence might arise from the utilization 
of the unemployed 50 to 80 per cent of human power. 
The large portion of the brain not used by the majority 
of mankind introduces the disquieting thought that 
the usual way of life is the easiest way. The intelligent 
way is laborious and fraught with many trials incident 
to arduous application. Brain capacity may be im- 
proved only by the pursuit of patient and continuous 
effort and by an unremitting submission to diligent 
self-discipline. 

It is the avoidance of these exactions that has 
made the development of the brain a slow process in 
man. It is the general disinclination to depart from the 
path of least effort which has held human intelligence 
at its average low levels. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this attitude. Not the least among them is 
what may be called mixed survival. This is a provision 
by which not only those thoroughly equipped but 
those as thoroughly unfit are presumed to enjoy equal 
opportunity in the advantages of life. The unfit de- 
preciate the general average. Their inclusion creates 
the level of mediocrity and retards the progress of the 
fittest. 


Hope of Advancement 


Another fact affords hope for the further develop- 
ment of the unused fractions of human brain power. 
It is possible to demonstrate that certain structural 
and chemical elements in the brain develop in relation 
to the use made of them. This is particularly true of 
the insulating substance surrounding nerve fibers. 
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Such fibers serve the purpose of impulse conduction. 
Simple and complex associations alike depend upon 
them. It has been shown that the simplest of these 
fiber connections come into use early in life, while the 
most important connections appear at later periods. 
In order to be effective, the connecting fibers must be 
insulated. The insulating material, a complex chemical 
substance, makes its appearance in direct relation to 
the different periods of mental development. This 
insulating substance is least in amount at birth. It 
increases noticeably at the end of the first year, at 
about the time when speech is acquired. It shows 
marked additions at the seventh, tenth, and twentieth 
years. Thereafter it increases slowly up to the fortieth 
year. It also manifests the interesting phenomenon of 
gradual decrease in the declining years of life. 
Apparently the mental development of different life 
periods requires differing degrees of insulation in the 
brain. The functional use of definite areas appears to 
bear a direct relation to the degree of insulation. The 
more areas in use, the more numerous are the insulated 
nerve fibers to facilitate proper operation. The child 
uses and needs less than does the youth; and, in 
general, the youth less than the adult. The develop- 
ment of the brain thus appears to be proportional 
to the use made of it. In this way human intelligence 
may be gauged in terms of actual brain structure. 


Conditioning the Intellect 


In cases of low intelligence demands have been 
relatively small, and large fractions of brain remain 
undeveloped because unused. Higher grades of intel- 
ligence require more extensive development because 
the objectives of their application are more complex 
and more exacting. They are the response to the more 
extensive utilization of brain power. 

The recognition of this relation between use and 
structural development of the brain clearly points the 
way by which human intelligence may be extended. 
This relation has long been understood as a biological 
principle. It has been practically applied in the train- 
ing of muscular strength and endurance, in the 
sharpening of the senses, in the cultivation of the 
voice. Its practical application to the development of 
the brain as a whole has been much less assiduous. 
Both in principle and practice this relation of use to 
structure indicates possibilities for producing a better 
human brain. The unused fractions may accordingly 
find opportunity for utilization. 

Still another possibility for advancement arises from 
more adequate systems of human training. The suc- 
cess with which the brain is used depends in large part 
upon its conditioning. Such conditioning is determined 
by many factors. In the broadest sense it includes 
the influence of physical environment from the earliest 
moments of life, the effects of societal habits and ideals 
both in the family and in the group, the impress of 
formal education and educational forces, and the 
direction imparted by differing degrees of satisfaction, 
health, and disease. If, for example, the objective is 
accommodation to arctic life, the conditioning proc- 
ess differs in many details from that necessary for 
adjustment to tropical existence. If the end sought is 
success according to European standards, a totally 
different set of conditionings is essential to this result. 
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Civilized nations as well as barbarous tribes may be 
trained through generations to the pursuits and prac- 
tices of warlike aggression. The results of such condi- 
tioning were clearly demonstrated in the World War. 

Ultimate adjustments are thus strongly influenced 
by the group, the group outlook, the time, and the 
place. For this reason every experience in and every 
contact with existence assumes high value as a condi- 
tioning factor. The entire span of life, from birth to 
death, becomes a period of active training which may 
be consciously directed. The element of chief im- 
portance in this conscious control is the recognition 
of the end to which the training is directed. If the 
highest qualities of human happiness and satisfaction 
are the objectives, every factor which contributes to 
the conditioning must be carefully estimated and 
properly adjusted to this end. Such certainly is not 
the objective under the modern cult of success. 


The Modern Cult of Success 


The earth, which we have made a bone of conten- 
tion, might to our infinite advantage become the 
sphere of human content. In order to determine such a 
change it is necessary to reéstimate and readjust every 
influence capable of conditioning the activities of the 
brain. The recognition of the uninterrupted continuity 
in the conditioning process and its specific require- 
ments in relation to definite phases of development is 
most essential. Influences of the physical environment 
from the first moments after birth through all suc- 
cessive periods demand extensive, renewed attention. 
In the formation of habits and ideals, training in the 
home and in the group reaches down to the roots of 
societal life. These phases of brain conditioning are 
now largely matters of dogmatic tradition or confused 
instruction. 

Our present cult of success dominates formal educa- 
tion. The profound, far-reaching influence of this de- 
partment of life is exerted through the most effective 
agencies for adjustment and readjustment. Education 
is charged with the responsibilities of devising the 
most beneficial methods for conditioning the brain. It 
participates in deciding to what ends such conditioning 
shall be directed and thus occupies a position of 
supreme control over human behavior. Its supervision 
embraces and guides every period of life. Its disciplines 
have power to shape the character of human intel- 
ligence. Its inspirations are the hope of the future. 
Opportunities are even now at hand for it to overcome 
its traditional resistance and to open new fields for 
human satisfaction and contentment. Greater than the 
power of armies, more compelling than the military 
force of the entire globe, is the peaceful sway which 
education may exert in the satisfactory reshaping of 
existence. 

There should be added to these possibilities of future 
progress the fact that man, in spite of his blemishes, 
delinquencies, and failures, is an aspiring and plastic 
animal. He is not unwilling to take the form of any 
mold in which he may be cast. He has been the victim 
of many prejudicial molds—clay in the hands of cir- 
cumstance. Yet, whatever his form or deformities, he 
has always aspired to rise above himself. His aspira- 
tions have been sublimated in the heroes he has made 
to admire, in the gods he has selected for worship. 


Unlike all other animals, he has had the gift of idealiza- 
tion, the power of projecting far ahead of himself, be- 
yond the limits of his recognized imperfections, the 
ideals of what he hoped or craved to be. Even his 
morals and his manners are products of his aspira- 
tions. His idealizations of existence in poetry and art 
show how tenaciously his vision has dwelt on higher 
things. Recognition of his own futilities has made him 
aspire to a future life of purification and redemption. 


Man’s Conquest of Himself 


Yet in aspiring he manifests a lingering childhood 
which reveals his still plastic state. The hereafter 
which. he has designed for himself is based on an in- 
fantile system of rewards and penalties. This eventual 
refuge is an acquisitive immortality, born of self- 
interest and bred in self-conceit. It bears the taint of 
ancient and sordid motives of the race. It has none of 
the altruism of that more noble and practical im- 
mortality through which earthly life strives unselfishly 
to leave a worthy influence for the benefit of those who 
later follow the path of human experience. 

In the light of his possibilities man’s further progress 
seems assured. Add to these possibilities his remark- 
able plasticity, his aspiring spirit, his youthful racial 
development, and it appears inconceivable that he 
should not advance. Science is constantly placing 
increased power at his command. While disclosing to 
him his place in nature, it is also revealing what still 
remains to be accomplished in the conquest of himself. 

Whatever fault may be found with the technique of 
human living, the major complaint is directed against 
the persistence of the old objectives. Ancient motives 
and standards are obstacles in the path of progress. 
A less complex life is needed, one with new incentives 
and different goals. Many are living and have lived 
this kind of life. One among these, the Great Galilean, 
has made it exemplary. As its influence comes down 
through the Christian centuries this life brings increas- 
ing conviction that it is the best yet lived. One third 
of the globe’s population professes to follow it. As 
followers they are frustrated in their purpose by the 
persistence of more ancient influences of the past. Yet 
it cannot be denied that any order of humanity higher 
than the present one requires extensive modifications 
in our purposes, our desires, our outlook on life, our 
manner of self-expression. 


A New Golden Age? 


A long step in this direction will be taken when the 
ancient password of the Stone Age—get, which for 
thousands of years has been the mainspring of exist- 
ence—is gradually subordinated by give, the keynote 
of a new Golden Age. 

This solution of the problem is likely to seem 
utopian. Long ago we were admonished to try it. If 
we have failed, we need not altogether despair. The 
human brain has overcome other difficulties to which 
it has been applied. With its possibilities for improve- 
ment, it may in time solve the supremely difficult 
problem of human nature. Success such as this de- 
pends largely upon the further development of science, 
and especially that comprehensive science which will 
reveal the principles underlying the behavior of man. 








WHITE COAL FOR RAILWAYS 
IN FRANCE 


By ARTHUR TRAIN, JR. 





RANCE has a long uphill pull before pros- 
perity can be definitely established, and elec- 
tric locomotives are going to make the 
grade. For in France the same lines that 

carry power to the railroads carry it also into the farms 
and factories; and the French program of railroad 
electrification is bound up with the electrification of 
the entire country and with all the possibilities for 
industrial organization and expansion that are covered 
by the magic word “super- 











for their capacity for action and because they, know- 
ing what they wanted, wanted it with all their might. 
When he came back he never forgot to keep his eye 
on what they were doing and how they did it. 

This was the man who became minister of public 
works shortly after Senator Mollard had coined his 
phrase. To say that it fell on fertile ground would not 
be doing justice to M. Tardieu’s own acumen and 
originality. He devoted himself with all his well-known 
drive to applying to France 





power.” 

Few know that some time 
before Mr. Hoover became 
President his constructive 
ability along certain lines at- 
tracted marked attention in 
France. 

In Paris, in the winter of 
1926, Maurice Mollard, senator 
from Savoy, made a speech on 
the electrification of France. 
He spoke of the work that 
Hoover was doing in the organi- 
zation of the distribution of 
energy in the United States as 
exemplified in the creation of 
the Northeastern Superpower 
Committee. 


André Tardieu 


He told them how Hoover 








the methods that Mr. Hoover 
had applied in the United 
States. Through the controlled 
development of hydraulic re- 
sources and the distribution of 
energy, the country’s indus- 
trial and economic system was 
to be transformed. There was 
to be a Hoover revolution in 
France. 


Superpower 


It must not be inferred that 
Tardieu was the first to think 
of electrification in France, 
any more than Hoover was the 
first to think of it in the United 
States. On the contrary, asearly 
as 1917, when hostilities were 
in full force, a commission was 
appointed to study power dis- 








had described the industrial 
revolution caused by the use 
of electrical energy in the 
United States. He did not say 
that Hoover was the inventor of intensified elec- 
trical development—no one man could be re- 
sponsible for that—but he showed how Hoover had 
had the grasp to realize the significance of the tremen- 
dous change that was to take place in American indus- 
try; to realize also the importance of facilitating, 
organizing, and controlling that change; and to dis- 
cover or create ways in which this could best be ac- 
complished. Monsieur Mollard called the change “‘the 
Hoover revolution.” 

Probably the most wide-awake man in France at 
the time was André Tardieu, who was shortly to be- 
come minister of public works. Journalists on both 
sides of the water are fond of pointing out that the 
present premier’s ideas and temperament are very 
American. During the war he visited the United 
States, liked and was liked by Americans, and was 
careful to note every American idea or point of view 
that might later be useful to himself or to his country. 
With a fine broadmindedness he admired Americans 


Hydroelectric plant of St. Georges in the 
Pyrenees Lakes and waterfalls make 
this an ideal country for electrification. 


tribution. How little they un- 
derstood the true significance 
of the problem is shown by the 
fact that by 1923 France was 
consuming twice as many kilowatts as the commis- 
sion had expected her to be using by 1935. 

Aside from the financial difficulties through which 
the country was passing, the mentality of the people 
was against the rapid development of electrification. 
The peasant or the bourgeois would not believe it if 
you told him that by paying out of his pocket for 
electrification now he would be appreciably richer 
in ten years. 

The railroad man is delighted to electrify his road, 
provided he doesn’t pay more in interest cn the money 
borrowed to cover his installation than he used to pay 
for operating expenses, which are, of course, much 
higher in steam traction. Usually it is only the con- 
structive statesman who has sufficient perspective to 
realize the advantages that will accrue to the individual 
and the nation in the long run. 

Why is electrification of such importance to France? 
Because she is poor in coal and rich in water power; 
because power is cheaper to transport than coal; 
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The electric lines and power plants of France. Poor in coal but rich in water power, France was forced during the war to plan 
Sor electrification; but it is only recently that enough money has been available to allow the idea to go forward on a large scale. 
Fear of harming the coal industry, however, has made it necessary to proceed with caution. 


because the way to make money is to spend less or earn 
more, and the Frenchman, being one of the most 
economical persons in the world, can’t spend less. 
Therefore, he must earn more through increased pro- 
duction. 

Owing both to the number of men killed in the war 
and to the general exodus from the country to the city, 
the French farmer is faced with a shortage of hands. 
One way out is to make the acres that he can cultivate 
yield more, but he has not got the habit. His German, 
Belgian, and Dutch neighbors strew their fields with 
from three to nine times as much synthetic fertilizer 
per acre and raise from 33 to 100 per cent more wheat 
in the same area. Through the use of electricity France 
could make and use more fertilizer—and thereby in- 
crease her yield and reduce not only her imports of 
fertilizer but also her heavy imports of wheat. 


In all European countries that have felt the in- 
fluence of Germany, either technically or politically— 
such as Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway—the 
electrification of the country is entirely apart from 
the electrification of the railroads. The latter, which in 
all these countries belong to the state, have their own 
generating plants and transport lines and operate on 
single-phase current of low frequency. Thus two 
independent systems grow up parallel to each other— 
the three-phase industrial system with a frequency 
of fifty, and the single-phase traction system with a 
frequency of sixteen and two thirds. On the other 
hand, the French, English, Belgians, Dutch, Spanish, 
Chileans, Brazilians, Argentines, Australians, and 
Japanese use current of from 550 to 4,500 volts, 
standardized in France at 1,500 volts, which can be 
utilized industrially and locally. Thus the main arteries 
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of transport by rail in France become the arteries of 
distribution of power and light. Every penny spent to 
electrify track sends electricity to some farm or factory. 


Railroad and Power Lines 


Now let us see how far M. Tardieu has been able to 
push his railroad and power lines across France. There 
are now over a thousand kilometers of standard-gauge 
electrified railroad lines in France, not counting double 
tracks. While this may not seem much, it must be 
remembered that the country is only just emerging 
from her financial storm and stress; that no blows 
below the belt must be dealt to the coal industry; and 
that, in spite of her difficulties, France is neck and 
neck with the other great European nations in the 
race. Half a million tons of coal a year are saved out of 
a total consumption of twelve million, and there is a 
substantial increase in saving each year. 

Now as to superpower. On the authority of M. 
Colson, director of the national bureau for the super- 
vision of hydraulic resources and power distribution, 
France, in April, 1929, was in the lead among Euro- 
pean countries in respect to the importance of her 
power lines. The Germans have a line of 380,000 volts 
running down the Rhine valley, but it is operated at 
present at only 110,000 volts. Italy and Spain have a 
number of lines at 135,000 volts, but France has two 
lines at 220,000 volts and a far-flung network of lines 
at 150,000 volts. There are no generating plants in 
Europe so powerful as the thermal plants of Saint- 
Ouen and Gennevilliers outside of Paris, with a 
capacity of 400,000 and 350,000 kilowatts respec- 
tively. The hydraulic plants of Kembs on the Rhine 
and Brommat on the Truyére, now under construction, 
will be the most powerful in Europe. Although in 1928 
there were still sixteen thousand communes without 
electricity, these represent a population of only eight 
millions, and the work of electrification goes on at the 
rate of three thousand communes a year. 


Four fifths of the electrified railroad lines of the 
country are part of the same railroad system, the Midi. 
Dominated by the Pyrenees, with their peaks that tower 
in an unbroken line from the Atlantic to the Mediter- 
ranean and their myriad lakes and waterfalls, the Midi 
is the ideal country for electrification. The railroad 
serves a strip of territory varying from 150 to 200 kilo- 
meters in width, following the chain of the Pyrenees. 
An electrified line runs along the whole Atlantic coast 
from Bordeaux to Hendaye, and along it thunders the 
Sud-Express atseventy miles an hour—the fastest train 
in the world. From Bayonne to Toulouse the line is also 
electrified, and so are most of the branch lines running 
into the Pyrenees. In April, 1929, the Midi Railroad 
had 871 kilometers of electrified line, much of which 
is double track, and 700 kilometers under construc- 
tion; 170 electric locomotives were in use, and more 
were on order. The generating plants of the company 
are linked by 700 kilometers of high-tension lines at 
150,000 volts, and as many more at 90,000 volts. 


Harnessing the Waterfalls 


By beginning electrification of the hilly, irregular, 
three hundred kilometer stretch between Béziers and 
Neussargues, on which the wines of Languedoc are 
transported to the north of France, the Midi has begun 
to push its electrified lines up into the Massif Central, 
where they will join those of the Paris-Orléans. Prob- 
ably the most important if not the most powerful 
hydraulic station in France will be constructed at 
Pinet on the Tarn, which will be the junction of the 
power lines of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Massif 
Central. The program laid down by the minister of 
public works for the Midi calls for the electrification 
of eleven hundred more kilometers of line within five 
years at a cost of five hundred million francs, two hun- 
dred of which will be payments in kind from Germany. 

Until recently France and Spain were not connected 
by railroad except at the two extremities of the Pyr- 

enees chain. The electrified line from 











Bédous to Jaca through the Som- 
port tunnel is the first trans-Pyrenean 
line to be completed, but another 
from Ax-les-Thermes to Puigcerda 
will soon be finished. Thus Paris, 
Bordeaux, Pau, and Toulouse are 
many kilometers nearer Madrid, 
Cartagena, Saragossa, and Barcelona. 

The fact is, however, that though 
the distances are less there is so 
much mountain climbing involved 
that not much time is saved. On the 
other hand, Spain next to Great 
Britain furnishes the largest clientele 
for the luxury and tourist trade in 
the southwest, and the Bédous-Jaca 
line will not only help to develop 
this trade but also throw open the 
valley of the Aragon, with its im- 
portant mineral resources, to in- 
dustrial development. 








The hydroelectric plant of Avignonnet in the valley of the Drac. The power 

lines of France now stand first in Europe in importance, and every year under 

present plans three thousand communes are electrified. At the present rate of 
expansion, the entire country will have electricity by 1934. 


Experts have been watching with 
the greatest interest the progress of 
electrification on the Paris-Orléans 
railroad, which until the past year or 
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so has been catching up to the 
Midi with giant strides. This rail- 
road has confined its efforts to 
electrifying its most important 
artery, the one running from Paris 
down through the heart of France 
to Toulouse. Electric trains now 
connect the two hundred kilo- 
meters separating Paris and Vier- 
zon, and electrification will soon 
be begun on the rest of the line, 
which when completed will join 
at Toulouse with the electrified 
lines of the Midi. 

More coal is saved over this line 
alone than on all the electrified 
lines in the southwest. Three times 
as many tons of coal a year per 
kilometer were used up between 
Paris and Orléans before electrifi- 
cation as on the Chicago, Mil- 














waukee, and St. Paul. Fifty 
electric expresses use this line 
daily, and four hundred electric 
trains a day operate over it in 
the near-Paris area. The terri- 
tory it serves is mainly agricultural, and the com- 
pany has its own farming school and propaganda 
service to teach the farmers what to grow, how to 
increase the yield, and where to market their crops. 
Isothermic and refrigerator cars bring perishable goods 
to Paris; in winter, milk trains come from as far as 
Vierzon to bring fresh milk to fastidious Parisians. 
Among the two hundred locomotives there are five of 
nearly four thousand horsepower capable of traveling 
at seventy-seven miles an hour. 


Can the Tides be Put to Work? 


The Orléans is the leading railway in France in the 
importance of its power lines. A line of 220,000 volts, 
which already connects the two generating plants of 
Eguzon, on the Creuse River in the Massif Central, 
and Chaigny near Orléans, will eventually go from 
Maréges in the Dordogne to Paris. Eguzon already 
sends its power to Paris, where it connects with and 
equalizes the energy furnished by the huge thermal 
plants around the city. Thus from the heart of France 
to its capital, superpower is already a reality. 

The Northern Railroad and the Eastern have not 
yet taken up electrification for two reasons: first, be- 
cause there is little available water power, and second 
because it would not do to reduce the consumption of 
coal in an area where it is used practically on the spot. 
A considerable part of the network of suburban lines 
around Paris, where two hundred trains a day over 
the same line are common, is electrified, notably 
Paris-Versailles and Paris—Saint-Germain. Most of 
these lines are part of the State system, which also 
serves the Atlantic seaboard from Bordeaux around 
the coast of Brittany and Normandy to Dieppe. In 
this region studies are being made to utilize what the 
French call either blue coal or green coal—the force 
of the tides. As everyone who has visited Mont-Saint- 
Michel knows, the tides of Brittany and Normandy are 
among the strongest in the world. 


One entrance to the Somport tunnel on the Bédous-Jaca line, the first trans- 

Pyrenean ratlroad. Until recently, France and Spain had rail connection only 

on the seaboards. This road throws open the valley of the Aragon to industrial 
expansion and will also develop the profitable tourist traffic. 


Although France is not very keen to electrify the 
railroads of Alsace-Lorraine, because the latter is rich 
in coal and because of the vulnerability of an electrified 
system to bombardment by airplanes and heavy ar- 
tillery, it is interesting to know that the chambers of 
commerce of Strasbourg and Mulhouse have under- 
taken a thorough study of the project. This is because 
they do not wish to be outdone by their German 
neighbors and because they wish to find an outlet for 
the power to be generated at Kembs on the Rhine. By 
building eight power plants on the projected Basel- 
Strasbourg canal, the country will utilize the 800,000 
horsepower of the Rhine which is available to France 
alone under the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 

When the new and bigger Rhine-Rhone canal is 
finished—over one hundred million francs have al- 
ready been spent on the project—and when the Rhone 
has been developed for navigation, irrigation of the 
surrounding country, and water power, France will 
receive the benefit of another million horsepower of 
electrical energy. This comprehensive plan was drawn 
up long ago but has been lying on the table for over six 
years, owing to lack of capital. When it is realized, 
most of the lines of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean 
Railroad will be electrified, especially those between 
Lyon and the sea. It has long been the hope of this 
system to electrify the line along the shores of the 
Mediterranean from Marseille to Ventimiglia, but 
the only electrification that has been accomplished 
so far is a short, more or less experimental stretch in 
the Alps between Chambéry and the Italian border. 


Tracks Across the Sahara 


One of the planks in Tardieu’s program is the much- 
mooted railway across the Sahara Desert. Eleven 
million francs have already been voted for a prelimi- 
nary study of this work, which would take five years 
and cost three billion francs more. The Transsaharien 
will be the most modern railway in the world. Motor 
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roads equipped with repair shops and reserves of 
gasoline will parallel it. Along the line at regular inter- 
vals will be large main flying fields with hangars and 
smaller emergency landing fields. The Superior Coun- 
cil of National Defense estimates that, in as much as 
electric traction is the traction of the future, it should 
be used on the Transsaharien and should be generated 
by small thermal plants using internal-combustion 
engines—except on the borders of the Niger, where 
the waterfalls of Ansongo would be called into play. 


Imports and Exports of Energy 


The energy would be distributed by means of a third 
rail, which, the council adds dryly, “would be its own 
defense.”” One can picture a horde of Arab nomads 
who had never seen a railroad, much less a third rail, 
galloping up out of the heart of the desert and falling 
dead, horses and all, as it swept over the line. 

Africa is the country of the future as regards electri- 
cal development, for it has more water power than 
any other continent. As far as Europe is concerned, 
France has more available water power than any other 
country except Norway. About half of it is to be found 
in the region dominated by the Alps, a third in the 
Midi, a tenth in the Massif Central; the remaining 
sections, except for the Jura, have very little. 

The Massif Central is rich in water power, only nine 
per cent of which is yet utilized, compared with thirty- 
four per cent in the Pyrenees and twenty-five per cent 
in the Alps. Work will shortly be resumed on the dam 
to store up two hundred million cubic meters of the 
waters of the Truyére River, on which seventy-five 
million francs were spent before it was abandoned. 

In the north, immediately after the war, the State 
built a system a thousand kilometers long linking the 
thermal stations of the mining area and the Pas-de- 
Calais, in order to provide adequate light and power to 
the devastated regions and thus to hasten reconstruc- 
tion. Lorraine and the upper Rhine region are fed 
partly by thermal stations and partly by hydroelectric 
plants across the Swiss border. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the development of superpower is 
that energy is exported and imported like any other 
commodity. In 1926 France imported 344,000,000 
kilowatt-hours from Switzerland. On the other hand, 
energy from the Vincey plant of the Compagnie Lor- 
raine d’Energie is sent across Switzerland to 
Florence. 


Payments in Kind From Germany 


Before very long Paris will be united with the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Alps, the Jura, the Massif Central, the 
Dordogne, and the Pyrenees by superpower lines. By 
that time all the Midi railway lines, most of the 
Orléans, and half of the P. L. M. will be electrified. 
But by far the greater part of the program still awaits 
accomplishment. The first cost of installation has been 
too high for the French to pay. How, then, does the 
minister of public works propose to pay it? 

First, by using payments in kind from Germany 
under the Dawes Plan. The operation of this system is 
as follows: A French railroad receives twenty electric 
locomotives from a German firm. The German firm’s 
bill is paid by the German government in marks; the 


French company pays its bill to the French govern- 
ment in francs, and the Reparations Commission 
credits Germany with having made a reparations pay- 
ment equal in amount to the price of the locomotives. 
Under a recent law the use of deliveries under the 
Dawes Plan can be authorized for projects of public 
interest and even exempted from duty, by ministerial 
decree instead of by law. The Midi already benefits 
from this arrangement. 

The idea of absorbing quantities of locomotives, 
cars, rails, electrical equipment, and so on, is very 
tempting, but it carries with it a certain danger to 
French industry. The big lines have reduced their 
orders from home manufacturers to a minimum, and 
orders for locomotives and cars are half what they 
were before the war. Factories that worked at eighty 
per cent of their capacity before the war now work at 
fifteen per cent. But the French lines could keep them 
working at thirty-five per cent, and France’s exports 
of locomotives and material would raise the figure ten 
per cent more. In order to avoid a crisis in the rolling- 
stock industry, the syndicate of constructors of railway 
material has reached an agreement with the Repa- 
rations Commission by which two orders must be placed 
in France for every similar order placed in Germany. 


Tax and Subsidy Go Hand in Hand 


The money spent on electrification of railroads in 
France is like the money spent by a husband and his 
wife in giving each other a Christmas present. No 
matter how much is spent or not spent, it all affects the 
common weal. With one hand the government taxes 
the railroads over a thousand per cent more heavily 
than they were taxed before the war; with the other 
it organizes a common fund to help pay their deficits. 
It subsidizes the power companies and then taxes 
them and their securities so much that the combined 
taxes in some cases equal one hundred per cent of the 
gross and 134 per cent of the net dividend. 

The power companies and the manufacturers of 
electrical material are meeting the difficulty by a 
thorough reorganization of their industry, with the 
emphasis on concentration on the one hand and 
specialization on the other. There is already an alliance 
of constructors whose combined capital is over a 
billion francs. 

As for the railroads, they simply have to borrow 
money. For the past ten years money has been too 
dear to borrow except when absolutely necessary. 
Lately it has been getting cheaper. 

“Let us electrify the railroads and thereby get rich 
and pay off our debts,” cry the ministers. 

“Fine—how are we going to do it?” question the 
railroads. 

“By acquiring more debts,” is the reply. 

That is because, no matter how long it may take to 
accomplish it, the basic principle is sound—that 
electrification will not only revolutionize but revitalize 
the industrial and economic structure of the nation. 
Long-term credit is still not so easy to obtain, and the 
American investor who is so keen on putting his money 
into power and light that he runs off to Mexico or to 
the British Isles to do it might do well to let his glance 
fall upon the sun-baked Pyrenees, the glistening Alps, 
or the broad swell of the Rhine and the Rhone. 
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1 } Around the table are, left to right: Tarkington, hands in 


pockets; Archie Bradshaw; Alfred Carhart, in background; 
Alfred Pearce Dennis, leaning on the chair; Harry 
Covington, seated; and Big Murray, with the banjo. 


|| GETTING BOOTH TARKINGTON 
EDUCATED 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 





Veta ies 


N INTERVAL of thirty-six years—a mere 
7A trifle in the existence of the fixed stars— 

counts heavily in the life of the human 
biped. Looking back across this chasm 
of time, I recall Booth Tarkington on a Princeton 
Commencement Day lounging dejectedly in his college 
room while his more forward-looking classmates were 
receiving their diplomas from the trembling hands of 
the venerable chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
I sat by Tark (everybody called him Tark) through 
this painful crisis as one would sit by the bedside of a 
fever-stricken patient. 

“Why did they flunk me?” he whimpered. “Am I 
any more sinful than Big Murray or other addle- 
pates?” I cited the case of the unfortunates on whom 
the Tower of Siloam fell, pointing out that punish- 
ment is not always just. 

Not so many months ago, fresh from vacationing at 
White Sulphur Springs, where he had steadily worked 
some twelve hours a day on his latest novel, Tark 
met me in Washington. He was clearly flustered and 
outdone. “I can’t go to my summer place in Kenne- 
bunkport on account of college commencements. 
They book me for honorary degrees every year. I 
hate to go up on the platform. I am sick of this 
degree business,” he muttered, his hand trembling 
with more than its habitual palsy as he lighted another 
cigarette. 











Tarkington has been bemastered and bedoctored 
until he looks upon a college commencement platform 
as a malefactor regards the gallows on which he is to 
be hanged. But there he is, whimpering, shivering like 
a wet hound on an ice floe, doomed to occupy a plat- 
form for the rest of his life. 

Tarkington, the most brilliant man of his genera- 
tion in Princeton, did not ascend the commencement 
platform when his class graduated in 1893. Nobody 
was much concerned about it, as we had him marked 
for an early grave. He fooled us most delightfully, yet 
we had reason on our side. Tark, with his sallow skin, 
stooped shoulders, and hollow cough, displayed all 
the stigmata of extreme nicotine poisoning. The taint 
of sin as well as the perils of poison attached to 
cigarette smoking thirty-six years ago. That ciga- 
rettes were destroying Tark’s nerves and enfeebling 
his intellect was as clear as a proposition in Euclid. 

But after all these years he hasn’t cut down either 
cigarettes or work, and to-day he possesses a greater 
capacity for sustained literary effort than any man I 
have ever known. He can keep at it for fourteen hours 
on a stretch if someone will be good enough to bring 
him a little food and water in between times. If this 
isn’t hard work, what is? And the pain of thinking 
must be added, for to write without thinking is vain. 
If a writer tells me that he has “dashed off” something, 
it may be good, but more likely it is not. 
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Tark appeared in Princeton as a junior, entering the 
class of 93. He was sponsored by Big Murray, a blond 
giant designed as a darling of nature to be the model 
for a collar ad or matinee idol in a moving-picture 
show. I had graduated the preceding June and was 
back on a history fellowship, mistakenly bent on carv- 
ing out a career as a scholar. My room was about 
fifty paces distant from apartment lettered ‘‘U” 
in University Hall occupied by Murray and Tarking- 
ton. My friend Murray introduced me to his new 
roommate soon after he got to Princeton. When 
presented, Tark was squatted on one end of a sofa 
munching doughnuts, drinking beer, fiddling with 
pencil and paper. “‘He’s sketching,” cried Big, as if he 
were showing off a trained animal. 


Trifles. His Serious Business 


The sketcher seemed all mouth, nose, and eyes. 
There was something gnomelike about this odd figure 
of a man. The lustrous eyes and Savonarola mouth 
suggested the venerable domesticated carp which ob- 
trude their nozzles in the pools of Fontainebleau. His 
grin disclosed the stained and darkened teeth of an 
octogenarian. He gestured by pawing with incredulous 
suspicion at his indeterminate chin. His eyes fully 
redeemed other facial debits—eyes that were pools of 
intelligence. But we little suspected how deep these 
pools were or what lay concealed in their shadowy 
depths. Yes, there was something rather pathetic 
about Tark at first look—this cadaverous, sunken- 
chested fellow with his hunched-over shoulders, turned 
out in poisonously ugly yellowish brown tweeds 
and shoes with fancy cloth uppers. But he had some- 
thing better than pretty looks; he had savor, instant 
magnetism. 

We knew him first as a delightful waster and slacker. 
As Macaulay wrote of Horace Walpole, serious 
business was a trifle to him and trifles were his serious 
business. To compose little verses on trivial subjects, 
to decorate sheets of paper with absurd drawings, to 
tinkle a guitar, to bicker importantly about unim- 
portant matters, to rehearse for a college comedy, to 
indite an appropriate mot on a lady’s fan—these were 
his serious academic employments. As was said of a 
delightful trifler, “he had every talent except the 
talent of making use of his talents.”” Tark seldom rose 
before ten, breakfasting in his room on left-overs from 
the preceding night’s frolic. Some fidus Achates could 
usually be depended upon to fill his seat at morning 
prayers. His elective studies were chosen on the prin- 
ciple of bunch and cinch; courses bunched for conven- 
ience in evading them, cinches for convenience in 
passing examinations. 


Yet a Man of Broad Culture 


If Tark ever did any classroom work it was done 
furtively and without boasting. His electives bore no 
relation to any common objective. They were as in- 
coherent as primordial chaos. From his reference to 
the art of the early Etruscans it would appear that he 
was a patron of a course in the history of the fine arts. 
Other references indicated that he was pursuing a 
course in the harmony of science and religion, offered 
by a retired Presbyterian clergyman. The name of 


this revered professor was held in blessed esteem be- 
cause of the flowery reputation of never having 
flunked any student in any examination. Some said 
that the beloved clergyman spoiled the reputation of a 
lifetime by flunking Tark; the point remains obscure. 

The fact remains that Tark was a man of broad 
culture; how he acquired it is another matter. His 
mind was not made to be clogged with the relevancies 
or irrelevancies of the odd bits of information dinged 
into us at college, and yet he justly passed for a well- 
read man. He has no children. Where did he learn 
the intimate secrets of children’s lives? He has always 
been essentially a man’s man. How does he come to 
know the innermost depths of women’s souls? 

Back in the Dark Ages men found miracles a con- 
venient explanation for phenomena they did not 
understand. Gifted men of the antique world were 
also accredited with the gift of divination or the gift of 
tongues. Let this fiction serve for Tark as for other 
gifted mortals whom we can’t explain in terms of our 
own more limited intelligence. We of lesser breed 
have to struggle for the light; have to be told how; 
have to be educated by lectures rammed down our 
throats. It was Tark’s destiny to make English 
literature rather than to learn about it. He obtained 
from Princeton things that are better than utility 
and more valuable than book learning. In the con- 
fraternity of Princeton men he came to know his 
fellow mortals; he learned tolerance; he came to see 
that no man was tco poor or too obscure to be ex- 
empt from his consideration. 


No Introductions Needed 


Jesse Lynch Williams claimed to have brought 
Tark out as a writer. Somebody, it seemed, wrote 
Jesse to “be nice” to the newcomer. Jesse was of the 
patrician breed, a member of the senior class and a 
man with an established literary reputation. It took 
some grace and condescension on his part to glad- 
hand this queer Western person with the curious 
name; but Jesse was always man-square in every 
emergency. Faithful to his obligation, he took Tark 
up and later got him to write some stuff for the “Lit,” 
all of which was on a par with teaching a duck how to 
swim. 

It just happened that Tark needed no introductions. 
He picked up friends as a woolly sheep collects 
cockleburs. A stocky, red-faced sporting character 
named George something (the last name is of no more 
social significance than the family name of King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan) kept a pool room on Nassau 
Street fairly opposite the college campus. An enchant- 
ing taint of sin hung about this sporting resort; bet- 
ting was said to go on there. George himself was 
accredited with a sixth sense in divining the issues of 
all sporting events. The ancient Romans divined the 
future by resorting to haruspices who read the future 
by inspecting the entrails of newly sacrificed animals; 
for our divination we went direct to George. To have 
him call you by your name and to be able to address 
him on terms of equality as “‘George” was the social 
equivalent of a card from the British Lord Chamber- 
lain admitting bearer to the Royal Enclosure at Ascot. 

When Tark was barely a month in college I fell in 
step with him one day as we were passing the poo! 
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room. George’s face lighted with kindly benevolence. 
‘“Howdedo, Tark!’ he saluted—and ‘“Howdedo, 
George!” grinned Tark, as little flustered as if he were 
speaking to one of the college tutors! Tark was calling 
the other ‘‘George” within a month after entering 
college! The man was simply amazing. 

Herbert Spencer defines happiness as the establish- 
ment of harmony between one’s inner aspirations and 
one’s external lot. Tark was perfectly at home and 
perfectly happy in any society in any environment. 
He is the only man of my time who was editor of both 
the “Lit” and the Tiger simultaneously. He wrote 
stories for the “Lit” and did cartoons for the Tiger. 
He was also a member of both the Glee and Dramatic 
Clubs at the same time. In collaboration with Post 
Wheeler, Tark wrote a travesty on Julius Cesar for 
the Dramatic Club; assisted in mounting the play, 
and enacted the part 


enrobing the royal personage with the royal shirt. 
The little group of familiars were a constant social 
quantity to which was added the variable “X”’ con- 
sisting of casual callers. The evening sessions in Room 
U rarely broke up before one or two o'clock in the 
morning, and frequently the light in Tark’s room 
would be glowing at sunrise. 


Unbeatable at Repartee 


There was no order about this apartment except 
its disorder. Empty cigarette boxes strung on threads 
attached to the picture molding crisscrossed beneath 
the ceiling and looped in festoons about the chandelier. 
Soiled clothes lay about the apartment, with clean 
clothes from the laundry disposed on chairs. Chairs 
being made to sit upon, their inanimate burdens were 

dumped on the floor 





of Brutus when the 
play was presented. 

On the Glee Club 
he became chief 
soloist. Eugene 
Cowles’ magnificent 
bass in the Jet Black 
Crow song was a 
feature of Robin 
Hood, the popular 
light opera of the 
day. 


Hack Stuff 


When we found 
that Tark could go 
farther down cellar 
than Cowles in sing- 
ing the doleful ditty, 








in case visitors were 
prayed to be seated. 

Nobody could 
best Murray as a 
conversationalist till 
Tark came along. 
But Tark was too 
much for him. In 
discussing a case of 
suicide one evening 
Murray, in his dog- 
matic way, held that 
all suicides were 
lunatics; otherwise 
they would display 
better judgment 
about the manner of 
their taking off. 
“Now if I were 
about to shuffle 











he became what the 
French call a succés 
fou as a campus 
singer. His singing 
of Kipling’s Danny Deaver was unique as a dramatic 
tour de force. At senior singing everybody cried out 
for Danny Deaver; poor Tark would be drawn forth, 
whimpering and protesting much like the passing 
soul of the unfortunate Danny, and made to do his 
mournful stuff. 

Tark never was known to hurry out of his shambling 
walk, never perspired, smoked incessantly, ate im- 
moderately, violated every canon of health. His 
favorite midnight lunches were of caviar, candy, 
doughnuts, hard cider, welsh rabbit, cream puffs, 
bananas. No one ever heard Tark complain of head- 
ache, indigestion, fatigue, or the inclemency of 
the weather. 

Goaded on by Jesse Williams, Tark turned in filler 
for the “Lit” as a hack writer turns out copy to pay a 
coal bill. But the stuff made no great impression. 
The delightful humor of Seventeen, the dramatic 
evocations of the past, as in Monsieur Beaucaire, 
were not there. One trouble, I think, was his excessive 
popularity. The best writing is done in quiet places; 

ark had about as much privacy in his apartment as 
Louis XIV at his morning rising, when twoscore per- 
sons stood about the royal beside for the ceremony of 


Booth Tarkington’s latest book, Penrod Jashber, was welcomed as a 
return to his most famous and best beloved theme, American boyhood. 


off, ’'d take 7 
“Insect powder,” 
flashed Tark, com- 
pleting the sentence. 

“Am I talking too much?” queried Murray one 
evening at the conclusion of a monologue during a 
precious interlude when Tark had fallen silent. 
“No,” chipped in Tark, “go ahead and talk your 
darn fool head off. This is a free country, with open 
season for every big-mouthed yap in the universe.” 
Exasperated beyond reason, Murray seized Tark by the 
collar, shook him savagely, laid him across his knee, 
spanked him as he would a saucy child. On the physical 
side, Tark practiced the extreme pacifist doctrine 
of nonresistance; but he always had the last word in 
these encounters. He denounced superbly, with a 
lyric outpouring of incongruous epithets such as 
“‘excrescence,” “‘comic almanac,” “wart hog,” “‘dung 
beetle.” 


“Misery Trying to be Gay” 


The most maddening appellation was not an 
epithet at all; it was the name given Murray in bap- 
tism. For some reason, this English name of Harold, 
dating from before the Norman Conquest, was con- 
sidered effeminate and prissified by Murray, having 
grown to man’s estate. 
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When the iridescent-winged butterflies came flutter- 
ing to Princeton for the proms and football games, 
Murray was in his element. The handsome of the earth 
are the darlings of college proms. Such affairs are 
peopled by ephemeride evaluated for that one eve- 
ning, beauty seeking beauty. Let some queer-looking 
duck aspire to have his name inscribed on the dance 
card of one of these reigning beauties—he’d be lucky 
to get the third extra of the twentieth number with a 
chance in the interim to lumber around the ballroom 
two or three times with some heavy chaperon. There 
were chaperons in those days, just as there were 
beautiful pale faces. At a dance nobody cared about 
Tark’s skill at bickering or his rendition of Danny 
Deaver, and his position as a pleasure seeker may be 
depicted in the words of Walter Bagehot, “‘ Misery 
trying to be gay; gayety feeling itself to be miserable.” 
The woes of the timid, gauche stripling at a dance are 
set forth in more than one of Tark’s stories. 


In Borrowed Shoes and Shirt 


Tark with his impish turn of mind one day appeared 
at a tea preceding a college dance attired in Murray’s 
handsome striped trousers. Murray’s collection of 
trousers was statistically expressed by the numeral. 2; 
consequently, he later appeared at the same tea in 
serviceable corduroys. One of the chaperons com- 
plained of Mr. Murray’s “disrespectful clothes.” At 
an evening reception given by Professor Marquand, 
Tark appeared in composite costume. Taking no more 
forethought about how he should be dressed than the 
lilies of the field, he discovered at a late hour that 
his unique dress shirt had not come from the wash 
and that his patent-leather shoes had been left at the 
cobbler’s for renovation. He finally shuffled out to this 
high-life affair in a borrowed low-life shirt, held to- 
gether with a safety pin, and a pair of Carhart’s 
Brobdingnagian shoes. 

Some of this group of apparent triflers, idlers, 
dilettantes, gave more than a fair account of them- 
selves in the world. Harry Covington, a brown- 
eyed, lovable fellow, later became a member of the 
Princeton faculty and so continued until his death. 
Collins, a distinguished man of letters, is now secretary 
of the University. Bradshaw, another regular, took a 
course in the Theological Seminary and, assisted by 
his good looks and perfect bishop’s voice, later became 
rector of a fashionable city church. Howard Butler, 
another one of the group, became a famous archeolo- 
gist. 


“He'll Never Amount to Anything” 


Jesse Carter, perhaps the most distinguished 
member, after Tark, of the class of 1893, seldom ap- 
peared at meetings in Room U, having a reputation 
for profound scholarship to sustain. Carter became 
known to classical scholars throughout the world; 
he lies beneath the cypresses in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome, hard by the graves of Shelley and 
Keats. 

McCready Sykes earned distinction with his pen, 
and Jesse Lynch Williams for a generation has been 
known to America as a man of letters. Covington, 


Bradshaw, Carter, Butler, Williams are dead; Tark 


(destined, as one believed, to die young) went out 
into the world and was apparently swallowed up into 
oblivion. 

About a year after his departure from Princeton 
my classmate, Roy Goldsbury, stopping over in 
Indianapolis, made inquiry of a prominent citizen 
as to the particular niche Tark was occupying in his 
home town. The subject of the inquiry replied wearily, 
“Oh, we all know him and love him, but he will never 
amount to anything, piddling around and smoking 
himself to death.”” And then came in quick succession 
The Gentleman from Indiana, Monsieur Beaucaire, 
The Two Vanrevels—and national fame for the local 
piddler. 

This, by the way, marked the period when our 
finest scholar, a man who had led our class for the 
entire four years in Princeton, published his doctor’s 
thesis entitled The Grhygsangraha-Parisista of Gobila- 
putra. 

And Tarkington, his natural force unabated after 
thirty-odd years, picturizes with facile brain men and 
women we lesser mortals see every day of our lives 
without understanding. Except for a slight dimming 
of those wise, all-seeing eyes, his capacity for work is 
undiminished. Beneath a passive exterior his mind 
moves with the incessant activity of an imprisoned 
insect. 

Years ago we were marching shoulder to shoulder 
up and down Nassau Street cheering, singing, and re- 
joicing noisily in our strong young lives. Over in the 
museum of Old North stood skeletons of mighty ex- 
tinct animals. These animals also had their little day 
as they gamboled and cavorted in the primeval ooze, 
rejoicing noisily in their fruitless lives. 


Into His Own at Last 


Thirty-five years ago, life seemed to hold so much 
for us—unbounded expectations, intimations of great- 
ness. Some of the men who took high honors in their 
college studies have made no great figure in the 
world; yet Tarkington, who made a sorry showing as a 
student, has created a great name for himself in the 
world—a name likely to outlive that of any Princeton 
man of his day. Why now, having achieved fame and 
fortune, does he not take a little rest? What goads 
him on? There is no answer unless it be the creative 
instinct of the artist, the instinctive urge to produce 
something that will live afterward. 

On the purely biological side of striving, consider 
the salmon. Why does the poor fish leave the con- 
genial salt waters of the ocean and wear out its life 
ascending the tortuous channel of a fresh-water 
stream, surmounting waterfalls, always climbing up- 
stream against the current? Having ascended and 
having produced something that will live after it, the 
spent fish dies, its life eycle accomplished. Why, like 
the salmon, are we living, why are we pressing up- 
stream against the current, why are we breeding, why 
are we dying? Won’t Tarkington, glancing over the 
much-spent inheritance of life, tell us what it is all 
about? 

“T haven’t time,” he would say, “for such abstrac- 
tions. I want a new speed boat and must write a story 
forthwith to pay for it.” That is the whimsical Tark. 
He doesn’t mean it—he’d tell us the answer if he could. 
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ENGLAND GOING SOBER 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 


77 13 NE OF the first official acts of the Labour 
government in England was the appoint- 
ment of a royal commission to investigate 

AS ZL the whole question of drink and the liquor 

trade. This was in line with a resolution, adopted at 

the 1928 Birmingham Conference, that the party 
would on assuming power appoint such a commission 

“to enquire into the development and changes which 

have taken place at home and abroad in recent years 

and to report upon what modifications in the law and 
what changes in the method of control should be 
made.” 

The Labour party will probably get entire credit 
in the eyes of the world for an initial move in the 
direction of a great re- 
form, whereas a_ long 
stride toward reform was 


FRUITS OF PROHIBITION 


government in 1915 to take control of the liquor trade 
were principally brought about by the selfish obtuse- 
ness of the workers in the early days of the war. It was 
impossible at that time to impress on trade-union 
leaders the supreme importance of sinking all differ- 
ences and devoting every particle of national strength 
to winning the war. There was a period of bitter strug- 
gle against abrogation of union rules, against the 
admission of women to munition factories, against 
increased hours of labor and overtime. 

The situation became so desperate that in April, 
1915, a special report was submitted to the House of 
Commons giving appalling statistics of “Bad Time 
Kept in Shipbuilding, Munition, and Transport 
Areas.” The record was 
bad everywhere but per- 
haps worst on the north- 





taken in 1915 by the 
Liberal government, and 
the reforms then begun 
have been importantly 
advanced by a section of 
the Conservative party 
since 1925. All parties in 
England are behind liquor 
reform, and the progress 
of the country, unnoticed 
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“LOCAL OPTION’ wzans ‘LOCAL VETO: 
AND IS THE GRADUAL ROAD T0 PROMTRITION.” 


said Mr. Leif Jones, President, United Kingdom Alliance at London, February 17th, 1925. 


Cases of Drunkonness, cast coast, in the Clyde, 
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There the problem was, 
not how to induce the 
workers to increase their 
output but how to get 





by the foreign press, has 
been greater than that of 
any other country in the 
world with the exception 
of Sweden. The success 


FIGHT AGAINST LOCAL OPTION which was the FORE- 
RUNNER of PROHIBITION in the UNITED STATES 





An English “wet” poster. The British antiprohibitionists 
have little difficulty in finding somewhere in the United 
States figures to support thetr direst predictions. 


them to do an ordinary 
week’s work. A minority 
of men, skilled workers, 
did indeed put in long 


of prohibition in Finland 
and the United States is still, to put it conservatively, 


-a matter of controversy. 


Liquor reform began in Great Britain in the earliest 
days of the World War, at an hour when practically all 
European countries, in the interests of food conserva- 
tion, were forced to limit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants. Russia took the lead in the famous 
ukase of Nicholas II ending the government monopoly 
of vodka and imposing prohibition on the empire. 
France abolished absinth and forbade the distribution 
of spirits in the war zone. Germany after 1916 was 
under such pressure that the poorer classes were cut 
off from their beer, while wine became an almost un- 
attainable luxury even to the comparatively rich. 


Critical Days of the War 


Most of the neutral countries went on such scant 
rations that hardly any grain was released to the 
brewers and distillers. Norway adopted prohibition, 
as did several provinces of Canada. Sweden went under 
her celebrated Bratt system. 

But what England accomplished in the way of 
liquor reform was entirely different from the emer- 
gency expedients adopted by most other countries, and 
it supplied a principle on which permanent liquor re- 
forms are being built. Conditions which forced the 


hours; but the majority, 
after working long enough 
to earn what for them was an abundant wage, forsook 
the works for the nearest public house, there to drink 
themselves into a stupor. Often only half of a work- 
ing squad would turn up on Monday morning, and as 
it was against union rules to substitute men from an- 
other class of job, the faithful ones would have to stand 
around idle until the delinquents were sober enough to 
stagger back to work. 

The whole country cried out for relief, especially 
when the news came that the hard-pressed army in 
Flanders was suffering frightful losses because sup- 
plies were failing to reach the front lines in time. The 
total-abstinence societies demanded immediate and 
complete prohibition, but wisely the government for- 
bore to complicate a dangerous situation by any such 
rash experiment. Instead there was appointed, under 
the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, an ex- 
traordinary commission, the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic), with Baron (now Viscount) D’Aber- 
non, a man of wide experience in finance, diplomacy, 
and public affairs, as chairman and twelve men of high 
caliber as associates—such men as Major (now Vis- 
count) Astor, Philip Snowden, Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir William Lever (afterward Lord Leverhulme), 
John Hodge, Sir George Newman, Russell Scott, of 
the Admiralty, and Sir John Pedder, from the Home 
Office. 
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To this Central Control Board were given such 
powers as to make them absoluté masters of the liquor 
traffic in all its branches. The Board could regulate 
hours and fix conditions of the sale of liquor, prohibit 
the sale of any particular kind, and modify the Sale of 
Food and Drug Acts in relation to the dilution of 
spirits. The Board could, if deemed necessary, take 
over the whole liquor business. They could acquire 
licensed and other premises, including stock in trade, 
either compulsorily or by agreement; carry on busi- 
ness independent of the excise laws; grant excise li- 
censes; and inspect any premises, even private clubs, 
where liquor was sold. 

Armed with despotic powers, the Board proceeded 
to execute them with tact and discretion but with 
perfect firmness. Ultimately more than thirty-eight 
million Britains, out of a population of forty-one 
millions, were brought under complete control, as far 
as their formerly free drinking habits were concerned. 


Curtailing the Hours of Sale 


The most drastic, far-reaching, and constructive 
accomplishment was the curtailment of hours of sale. 
Before the war public houses in London were open 
from five in the morning until twelve-thirty at night, 
in other English towns from six A.M. until midnight, 
and in country districts, as a rule, from six A.M. until 
ten P.M. In Scotland the hours were from nine or ten 
A.M. until ten and eleven at night. The Board at one 
stroke reduced the hours of sale all over the kingdom to 
five and a half a day. Until noon not a drop of liquor 
could be bought or sold anywhere. At two-thirty 
every week day the public houses closed their doors 
and were not allowed to open them again until six 
o'clock, when sales went on until nine. In some dis- 
tricts the evening hours were six-thirty to nine-thirty, 
but in no case were they more than three hours in 


duration. As for off-sales of liquor—that is, sales in 
bottles to be taken off the premises—the hours were 
reduced to four and a half a day, and no liquor for 
outside consumption could be sold after eight-thirty 
in the evening. 

Thus it was impossible for workmen to purchase 
drink before performing a full morning’s work; public. 
house closing from two-thirty to six put an end to the 
pleasant habit of slipping out of the works for a mid- 
afternoon nip of spirits or another schooner of beer; 
the short evening hours sent men home and to bed in 
season. Clubs, from the most exclusive to the simplest 
workmen’s centers, were under the same regulations, 
so that nowhere in England, Scotland, or Wales was 
it possible, unless one had a private cellar, to get liquor 
except around mealtime. Everyone knows that 
alcohol taken with food is far less intoxicating than 
when taken on an empty stomach. 

Britain began to go miraculously sober, especially 
after measures were instituted for the dilution of beer 
and spirits and after mounting taxation caused retail 
prices to soar. No longer was there any problem of 
absenteeism or slackness on account of drink. Con- 
victions for drunkenness in England and Wales went 
down from 183,828 in 1914 to 29,075 in 1918. Deaths 
from alcoholism, in that same period, declined from 
1,233 to 557. In Scotland the record was not quite so 
good, Glasgow being the worst spot in the whole 
kingdom, but even in Glasgow conditions were vastly 
improved. The splendid canteen system developed in 
connection with all war industries was another factor 
in the campaign for sobriety, for it was shown that the 
heaviest drinking occurred among workmen who could 
not get warm and nutritious food. 

It was this discovery which led to the most perma- 
nently valuable experiment in liquor control undertak- 
en by the Board, the Carlisle scheme of disinterested 
management. This experiment outlasted the war and 

has been é¢ontinued with such 











— striking results that what is now 
widely known as the Carlisle Plan 
forms the basis on which Great 
Britain’s ‘future liquor-control 
system will be founded. The Car- 
lisle Plan was undertaken, not as 
a laboratory experiment but 
merely as a chapter in the general 
efficiency program of war produc- 
tion. 


The Carlisle Plan 


In the autumn of 1915 the 
government entered upon vast 
construction works in and around 
Gretna, in southern Scotland—the 
little hamlet known to the world 
as a runaway-marriage post. The 
whole of that part of Scotland 
and the north end of Cumberland 
County, England, was involved 
because between 15,000 and 16,000 








The Apple Tree Inn at Carlisle, the town from which the famous Carlisle Plan 

lakes its name. The desire to have cleaner and more orderly public houses has 

guided the activities of the brewing interests as well as the people at Carlisle, 
who have no financial interest in the selling of liquor. 


workers from all over the king- 

dom had to be quartered there. 
Most of the men belonged 

to the navvy class, or what we 
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should describe as unskilled casual 
labor. They were a rough lot, unedu- 
cated and probably low physical and 
mental types, for otherwise they would 
have been in uniform. They were away 
from home, free from all ordinary 
restrictions, with more money coming 
in each week than most of them had 
ever possessed; and naturally they 
drank. They had some excuse for 
drinking, for canteens had not de- 
veloped, and the lodgings provided 
for them were very poor. 


The Pubs Shut Down 


Every evening in Carlisle, and 














especially every week-end, witnessed 
wild and brutal orgies in which 
workers from all over the area took 
part. Newspaper correspondents and 
officials sent to survey conditions re- 
ported them bad beyond precedent. 

It was plain that the restrictions applied to other 
parts of the country, drastic as they were, would not 
suffice for the abnormal conditions prevailing in the 
Gretna—Carlisle area. Here was a job extraordinary 
for the Central Board of Control, and fortunately 
their powers were wide enough to cope with it. Had 
these men been total-abstinence fanatics they would 
have closed every public house and every brewery in 
the area, as they had authority to do. 

Fortunately they were concerned only with the task 
of getting munitions works constructed as quickly as 
possible and with developing the production of 
munitions to the highest point of efficiency. A sudden, 
autocratic prohibition of all liquor would have halted 
that program by strikes and labor troubles. So instead 
of closing the public houses the Board simply bought 
them all outright and took over the management of the 
whole liquor trade, not only in Gretna and Carlisle but 
over an area of five hundred square miles extending 
from Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, to Mary- 
port, Cumberland County, England—a district con- 
taming in normal times a population of only about 
140,000. 

Having taken full possession, the Board proceeded 
to close down three of the five breweries, retaining 
one as a blending and bottling establishment and 
operating one to supply the district. The wine de- 
partments of all groceries, all but two of the wine and 
spirits stores, and about half of all the public houses 
were closed. In Carlisle alone fifty of the 119 drinking 
places were immediately suppressed. 

The next move was to establish in the old post-office 
building in Carlisle an entirely new type of public 
house, a tavern where the best of food could be had at 
very moderate cost, and with it beer in any reasonable 
quantity, not only in the restaurant but in a decent 
bar parlor. This new refreshment house, the Gretna 
Tavern, was no shoddy and hastily constructed affair, 
as most war canteens were, but was a permanent and 
very beautiful inn, as English in character as archi- 
tects and decorators could make it. Standing conspicu- 
ously in one of the principal streets of the town, it had 
two large restaurant rooms, one of them with a bar. 


© MITCHELLS & BUTLERS, LTD. 
The rear of The British Oak, Stirchley, originally a dilapidated pub but now 
rebuilt, with luxurious public rooms and a fine bowling green, by the English 
brewers. Many other similar attempts to do away with the evils of the saloon 
as it ts known in England are going on throughout the country. 


There were also counters where food was sold to be 
eaten at small tables, stands for newspapers, a piano, a 
talking machine, and many conveniences in the way of 
retiring rooms. 

In another small town full of homeless men the 
Board found two miserable public houses and a mori- 
bund village institute. The pubs were closed and the 
institute converted into a charming rural inn with 
billiards, a piano, books, newspapers, and a restaurant. 
And so on through the whole district, all the new 
taverns providing good and cheap meals, with beer 
but very little if any spirits. In most of the inns the 
bar was either absent or very inconspicuous. It was 
never a broad counter, against which men could lounge 
comfortably while they drank, but a glassed-off recess 
with bartenders who could be summoned by pressing a 
bell. Drinks were served at the tables ordinarily, al- 
though there was no ironclad rule against drinking 
while standing beside the bar. The idea was to dis- 
courage quick drinking without food, and to induce 
the men to regard the taverns less as places for drink- 
ing than as recreation centers—places to spend an 
evening with talk and pipes and a minimum of alco- 
holic indulgence. 


Breaking With Tradition 


The program was difficult, for the attitude of the 


British workman toward his beer differs widely from 
that of his Continental confrere. The British work- 
man is not in the habit of taking his wife and family to 
cafés of evenings, there to sip light liquid refreshments, 
listen to music, and gossip with neighbors and friends. 
The British male wants to lean up against a bar and 
take his beer straight. He likes to sit down afterward, 
smoke, and talk. Above all, he does not want his 
women around. Thus the taverns established by the 
Central Control Board were foreign to the taste and 
experience of those navvies, and they were patronized 
only because the men had literally no other places to 
go. The men bought less food than the Board antici- 
pated, and they expressed themselves in no uncertain 
terms of disapproval concerning the large and airy 
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rooms in the first taverns built. Very sensibly the 
Board considered these criticisms, and in the newer 
taverns the large rooms were cut up into cozy bar 
parlors with glass partitions between, so that super- 
vision by the managers was possible. 

As managers of the taverns the Board employed 
former proprietors and barmen of the old public 
houses, paying them salaries and a commission, not 
on drink but on all the food they sold. Their instruc- 
tions were never to push the sale of liquor, never to ad- 
vertise or display it, never to suggest that a certain 
kind of drink would offset cold or bad weather; in 
short, to sell drink only as it was demanded. They 
were forbidden to sell to a man obviously the worse 
for liquor, to sell on credit, or to permit treating. On 
the other hand, they were instructed to sell all the 
food, with the drinks, that men could be per- 
suaded to buy. Attractive posters adver- 
tising the day’s menu were displayed 
in all the restaurants. 

If these efforts did not convert 
Great Britain to the Swedish Goth- 
enburg system of no drink with- 
out food, it did accomplish the 
main object of the Board, which 
was to reduce drunkenness to 
a minimum. The controlled 
area was restored to a condi- 
tion of law and order and 
sobriety which it had not 
known since the war began. 

Then came the armistice and 
with it the demand for removal 
of war restrictions, including 
monopoly of liquor control by the 
Central Board. At the same time, no- 
body wanted to lose what the Board 
had built up in the way of sobriety 
during the war years. The great ad- 
vance was attributed principally to 
shortened hours of sale, to dilution of 
spirits, and to increased cost of liquor. 
The first two features were embodied 
in the Licensing Laws of 1921 under 
which the liquor traffic of England and Wales is now 
controlled; Scotland has certain special laws which will 
be touched on in a later‘paragraph. 


No Drinks Except at Mealtime 


Before the war public houses were open nineteen 
hours a day; under the 1921 Act these have been re- 
duced to eight on week days, five on Sundays and 
holidays. Nowhere in London can you get a drink at a 
bar or make a purchase in a wine store before eleven 
or between the hours of half-past twelve and half- 
past five in the afternoon. From half-past five until 
half-past ten or eleven, bars are again open. In other 
parts of England the usual closing hour is ten in the 
evening. The great principle of the Central Control 
Board—no drinks except around a meal hour, and 
none late at night—is thus preserved. 

Dilution of spirits up to 35 per cent under proof is 
permitted, and diluted stock is what you usually get in 
England to-day. High taxation on all intoxicants keeps 
the retail price up, and consumption of liquor, except 










UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


“Pussyfoot’” Johnson, who pushed 
an active postwar dry campaign 
in England. He lost his right eye 
in a scuffle with London students. 
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beer, is correspondingly low. In fact, the sale of spirits ~ ; 


over public bars has almost ceased in industrial neigh. 
borhoods, and at thirteen shillings sixpence a bottle— 
three dollars—only the well-to-do can afford to buy 
much whisky in the stores. The effect of the new | 
regulations is plainly visible to the most careless ob- 
server. 

On Boxing Day I took a bus to the East End of 
London, asking the conductor to put me off on the 
worst corner in Whitechapel. “Bless you, lydy,” 
said the conductor, “‘they’re all of ’em the wust.” But , 
he stopped the bus at a turning I had known of old 
as a place of horror. I could hardly believe it was the 
same. On the wettest day of the whole year there was 
not a real drunk in sight. There were men and women 
going in and out of the pubs, but they were walking 

steadily, and nobody was trying to fight. I 
walked into side streets and dingy alleys 
looking for ‘men lying in gutters and 

back areas, but there were none. [ 
never even heard a woman scream 
or a child shriek under a manly fist. 


Temperate, Not Dry 
The English are proud of their 


record since the war, but they 
are by no means satisfied. Too 
much money is still spent for 
drink, the average in working- 
class families amounting t'o 
about thirteen shillings six- 
pence a week, a fourth or a fifth 
of the family budget. But when 
the English adopt a final program 
of liquor control it will be on a basis 
of solid information, not on hyster- 
ical, quasi-religious propaganda. 
Against prohibition the people are 
resolute, although it is agreed that 
any community really desiring pro- 
hibition ought to have it. 
Apparently no community wants 
prohibition—even in Scotland, the 


stronghold of the total-abstinence societies. Since . 


1923 any polling area in Scotland has been en- 
titled to vote, at three-year intervals, on three op- 
tions: No license; reduction by one fourth of exist- 
ing licenses; no change. Three elections have been 
held, with the result that no license has carried in 
forty-one districts. In a later election five areas went 
back to no change and three to limited license. The 
amended result for all Scotland reads: No change, 511 
districts; limitation, 37; no license, 36—584 districts 
out of a total of 1,215 voting. Scotland, therefore, 
does not appear ardently dry. 

More and more the English are looking to the 
Carlisle scheme of disinterested management as their 
ultimate solution of the liquor problem. Disinterested 
management means that the trade is carried on with- 
out a penny of profit accruing to any individual or cor- 
poration. The trade is taken out of the realm of com- 
petitive business; its products are not advertised, not 
exploited by any of the devices of the high-powered 
salesman, not furnished to any customer who does not 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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HERRICK AND LINDBERGH 


The Real Story of Herrickh’s First Meeting With the Flying Colonel and of the Friendship 
Begun Then That Lasted the Rest of His Life, as Told 


To T. BENTLEY MOTT 





WHE Rip Van Winkle sleep which Mr. 
Herrick had promised himself before leav- 
ing Paris did not last long. Back in Cleve- 
land, during 1915, he was in demand for 
every organization that had been created to aid the 
Allies. He enjoyed being with his family and old 
friends as never before in his life, and the change in the 
business outlook created by the war required that he 
once more devote part of his time to his personal 
affairs. He was fully occupied and very happy. 

He refused all suggestions that he run as his party’s 
candidate for President in 1916, but he did yield to the 
pressure enough to enter the senatorial race in Ohio. 
Together with the other Republican candidates in 
his state, however, he was swamped under by the 
votes for Wilson. 

Then in 1917-18 two terrible blows fell upon him in 
succession. His eldest grandson, a charming boy who 











bore his name, was run over and killed by an automo- 
bile; and less than a year after this Mrs. Herrick died. 

These two bereavements broke his spirit for a time, 
and indeed he never fully recovered from them. He 
loved Mrs. Herrick with all the attachment of his 
younger days. Her death left a gap in his existence 
which never was filled. Among all the circumstances 
which molded his nature and left their impress upon 
his work, none was more powerful than the unbroken 
happiness of his married life. 

As soon as Mr. Harding was elected in 1920 the 
question of Mr. Herrick’s appointment to France or to 
some other country was naturally brought up. For 
some months he refused the President’s invitation to 
take his pick of the diplomatic posts, but finally he 
consented. Wisely refusing to go to London, he returned 
to his beloved Paris. It was like the return of a traveler 
from a cold and tiring journey who finds a bright fire 

















Lindbergh in the Spirit of St. Louis flies over the Seine close to the beautiful Pont Alexandre III. The Grand Palais and the 


Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts in the right background. Note the colonel’s signature in the lower left corner. 

















going and his slippers warming on the hearth. French- 
men of all classes hailed him as an old and tried friend. 
The fact that all the hard feeling over the war debts 
never lessened Herrick in the eyes of the French is a 
great tribute not only to his diplomacy but to the love 
they bore him. 

“We had all lunched with Mrs. Bernard Carter that 
twenty-first of May, 1927,” said Mr. Herrick one day 
when the subject of Lindbergh’s famous flight was 
being discussed. “‘Afterward we went out to see Tilden 
play in one of the big tennis matches. Information had 
come in the morning that 
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must be our man. It was, and in a moment pande- 
monium broke loose—not the pandemonium the news- 
papers always tell about at political conventions, but 
the real thing. I certainly never witnessed any occasion 
like it. Soldiers and police were swept away, the stout 
fence was demolished, and the crowd surged toward the 
airplane. That is when the kissing began. Then a little 
man in white kid gloves, bearing a tiny ‘bokay’ all 
fixed up in a white paper petticoat, came forward and 
presented his offering to me. He tried to make a 
speech, but of course not a word could be distin- 


guished. He had brought 





Lindbergh had started, 
but I confess it did not 
mean much to me. Prob- 
ably that was because 
Rodman Wanamaker had 
been bombarding me with 
telegrams announcing 
Byrd’s departure, and my 
attention was entirely 
diverted from the young- 
ster who, so I read in the 
papers, had started from 
California on his way to 
Paris. California seemed 
a long way from the goal 
for any kind of a start. 
Nevertheless, I had made 








the flowers for Lindbergh, 
but his emotion got the 
better of him and he gave 
them to me instead. I 
never knew who he was.” 


Lights Out! 


“Presently—I have no 
notion of time as far as 
that night is concerned— 
a man half torn to pieces 
managed to get up to the 
terrace where I was and 
handed me an aviator’s 
helmet. This man turned 
out to be a New York 








up my mind to go out to 
Le Bourget and wait for 
hisarrival as soon as I had 
some indication to go on. 

“During the tennis match a telegram was brought 
me saying that Lindbergh had passed over Valencia in 
Ireland. It seemed a little too good to be true, but we 
hurried home, had a quick dinner at half-past six, 
and started for the field. It was a good thing we did not 
delay another quarter of an hour, for crowds were 
already collecting along the road and in a short time 
passage was almost impossible. News had already 
reached Paris that Lindbergh had been surely sighted, 
and the whole population seemed bent upon being at 
Le Bourget to see him land. When we arrived there we 
were escorted to the big pavilion at one end of the field 
and found it full of people. These were mostly ‘Ameri- 
cans,’ that is, South Americans. The open-sesame 
that night with police and aviation officials was the 
words ‘I’m an American,’ and our southern neighbors 
had no reason for insisting upon which end of our con- 
tinent they came from. Some of them, moreover, were 
our excellent friends, diplomats and others, and I 
carried away from Le Bourget visible souvenirs of 
their enthusiasm when Lindbergh landed. Many of the 
ladies kissed me on both cheeks, leaving rich traces of 
their emotions. For in the matter of red for the lips, 
Buenos Aires had nothing to learn from New York: 
Paris alone seems a bit backward.” 


The Transatlantic Flyer Lands 


_““We had been at our post of observation only a 
little while, when a silvery plane circled the field and 
landed. Many thought it was the ship from Strasbourg 
which was due about that time, but an official whis- 
Pered to me that the color was not right and that it 


An unusual photograph of Colonel Lindbergh riding one 
of Mr. Parmely Herrick’s hunters at the latter's beautiful 
home at Chagrin Falls, a suburb of Cleveland. 


Herald reporter, who was 
close by when the ship 
landed, and to whom Ma- 
jor Weiss had given the 
helmet with orders to take it to me. This was done to 
deceive the crowd and get them clear of Lindbergh 
and his ship. The ruse succeeded, and it only goes to 
show how quickly aviators have to think and act. 
The crowd rushed off after him, believing it was Lind- 
bergh, and they nearly annihilated him in their en- 
thusiasm. I went out on the balcony, where a search- 
light began to play on me, and waved the helmet 
to the crowd below. They went wild with enthusiasm. 

“Then after about two hours one of the French 
officers put us in his car and drove us to Major Weiss’s 
office across the field. Here we found Lindbergh in a 
little room with a few chairs and an army cot. They 
told him who I was. I shook hands with him, and he 
handed me some letters he had brought. Three of them 
were from Col. Theodore Roosevelt—one addressed 
to me, one to Mr. Houghton, and the third, I forget to 
whom. These three were letters of introduction; the 
others were from people who had asked him to take 
them, thinking it was an interesting idea to send mail 
across the ocean in a day’s time. 

“T learned later that among the first to reach 
Lindbergh were Major Weiss, Sergeant Détroyat, and 
civil pilot Delage. Under cover of the diversion created 
by sending the reporter through the crowd with the 
helmet, these men slipped Lindbergh across the field 
to Major Weiss’s little office at its far end. Here they 
put out the lights so as to conceal his presence from 
the crowd. 

“After shaking hands with Lindbergh and intro- 
ducing him to my son and daughter-in-law I said, 
“Young man, I am going to take you home with me 
and look after you.’ He came up a little closer, saying, 
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Above—In Paris with the hero of the 
hour and the hero of another day, Louis 
Blériot, who made the first airplane 
flight across the English Channel in 1909. 


‘I can’t hear you very well; the 
sound of the motor is still in my 
ears.’ I repeated my invitation; 
to which he replied, ‘I should like 
to, sir; thank you very much.’ 
Then he added, ‘I want to go over 
to my ship first and shut the win- 
dows; I left them open, and they will 
not know how to put them in.’ I of 
course assented to this. While we were 
talking, one of the Frenchmen politely pushed 

a chair up and suggested that Lindbergh sit down. 
‘Thank you,’ he replied, ‘I have been sitting.’ I 
perceived, then and there, that he was a boy who 
did not waste words. Somebody else wanted him 
examined by a doctor. It appears they had one out 
there for the purpose, but he was not on hand at that 
moment. Lindbergh absolutely refused to be bothered 
with any doctor. He was calm and did not seem 
fatigued; his face was rosy and not at all drawn.” 


From Le Bourget to the Embassy 


“T then said to Major Weiss, ‘Let us go down to our 
cars and get started.’ As I spoke in English he proba- 
bly misunderstood what I said, for when he, Dé- 
troyat, and Delage went out with Lindbergh, as I 
thought to close those windows, they never came 
back. Instead of taking him to his ship they bundled 
him immediately into their car and started off to Paris 
by roads known only to them. They had but one 
thought—to get him safely away from the crowd. I 
did not see him again until I got to the embassy. 

“Lindbergh did not speak French, and the officers 
spoke little English. However, on their way through 










BUNTING 

Left—At Dayton in 1924, when he 
treated his grandson to an airplane ride. 
Mr. Herrick was without personal fear, 
worrying only for those close to him. 


the city he made his guides un- 

derstand that he wished to stop 

at the Unknown Soldier’s tomb. 

So a halt was made at the Arc 

de Triomphe. Lindbergh got out 

of the car and stood uncovered for 
a long time. The officers say he fi- 
nally swayed a little, as though the 
fatigue of all he had been through was 
making itself felt. They then drove to the 
chancery in the Rue de Chaillot, thinking 
that was my residence. The policeman on duty told 
them where the embassy was; they went there, 
turned Lindbergh over to my servants, said good 
night to him, and left. I had already sent a telephone 
message to the embassy telling the butler to have a 
room ready and something to eat for him, so that 
on his reaching there he was taken care of. 

“We at last arrived also, having given up the search 
at Le Bourget; but it took what seemed hours to work 
our way through the crowds that filled the road. I 
found Lindbergh sitting on the edge of his bed, dressed 
in a bathrobe, my pajamas, and slippers. They told 
me he had eaten an egg and drunk some bouillon, 
refusing the chicken and other things offered him. 

“The street in front of my house was ‘now full of 
newspaper men (it must have been about three 
o'clock). I suggested that if he was not worn out, he 
let them all come in for a minute. To this he replied 
that he had a contract with the New York Times ©: 
gaging him to give an exclusive interview to that par: 
and he could not violate its terms. On hearing ‘) ; 
Parmely went downstairs and had a talk with “li 
Carlisle MacDonald, who represented the Time: in 
Paris. He told MacDonald that this thing seemec ‘00 
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big an affair to be made the exclusive news of any one 
paper and asked him to consent to having Lindbergh 
see all the reporters. MacDonald showed himself the 
high-class man he is by waiving his paper’s rights, and 
all the journalists came up to hear what Lindbergh 
would tell them. 

“While he was talking to the reporters about the 
flight, he constantly said what ‘we’ did: ‘We were 
flying over such a place; the fog began to thicken, 
and we decided ’ I finally asked him, ‘What do 
you mean when you say “‘we’’?’ He replied, “Why, my 
ship, and me.’ 

‘At last the newspaper men left—or were shooed 
out—and at four o'clock Lindbergh went to sleep, 
saying that there was no need to call him as he was 
sure to be up and ready at nine o'clock. 

“In the morning the crowd began to gather at an 
early hour, and presents commenced to arrive. Then 
came letters and the newspaper men. Finally, at two 
that afternoon, we waked him. He seemed to think it 
was about eight. I had had inquiries made by telephone 
as to the Spirit of St. Louis, and the report came back 
that the ship was safe in the hangar. That relieved 
Lindbergh immensely. 

“One of Lindbergh’s remarks that most deeply im- 
pressed me was this reply to some congratulatory 
comment of mine upon 





perfectly normal and comfortable in his borrowed 
evening clothes. He seemed to me normal and com- 
fortable in every situation. He was so natural that 
nothing surprised him and he surprised nobody. It 
was only when we stopped to think that the whole 
affair seemed so extraordinary. My daughter-in-law 
had asked some fifty people to come in after dinner to 
meet him, and every one of them wanted his auto- 
graph. So pads and pencils were brought, and he smil- 
ingly wrote for them all.” 


Decorated, Féted, and Adored 


“That night my dog Max, who always slept in my 
room, having made Lindbergh’s acquaintance, decided 
he was a better man than I was and went in and 
passed the night on Lindbergh’s bed, with his head on 
his pillow. You can’t beat a dog’s instinct—not a 
good dog’s! 

“The next day serious business began. The Presi- 
dent wanted to see him, Monsieur Poincaré wanted to 
see him, the Aéro Club arranged a reception, the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate both invited him 
to pay them a visit and suspended their sitting to 
receive him; a medal was struck in his honor, the city 
of Paris gave him a reception, he was decorated, 


féted, and adored. He de- 
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served it all, and it was 
fine to see him bearing 
himself throughout like 
the charming young gen- 
“ge tleman he is. But all the 
time he was thinking 
about his ship; so one 
morning he got up at 
half-past four, drove to 
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YOIES et COMMUNICATIONS AERIENNES 
“The first thing we did un Bement 
was to pay a visit to Ma- EciMhow,. 
dame Nungesser. She was hegue \2 oe 
ina pitiful state of emotion PAPO ee 
over the loss of her son 


and begged Lindbergh to 
find him for her. A large 
crowd had assembled 
around the house, and we 
had some difficulty mak- 
ing our way through it. 
Several girls tried to kiss 
him. He was scared to 
death. Coming back we 
drove through the Rue de 
la Paix. ‘Why, look at all 
those American flags 
everywhere,’ he exclaimed. 
When I told him they 
were hung in his honor he 
couldn’t believe it. 
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The letter giving Lindbergh permission to land at Le Bourget. 


Le Bourget, and tinkered 
for an hour or so. Then 
he borrowed a_ French 
plane and sailed out once 
more in the air, doing 
some terrifying stunts. 
The French pilots at Le 
Bourget, who understood 
what was going on, were 
extremely frightened at 
seeing him do these hair- 
raising tricks in the air, 
for they felt their responsi- 
bility should an accident 
occur while he was flying 
one of their planes. The 
anxiety of these officers 
was intense, and they 
made repeated signals 
for him to come down; 


but he either did not 


“A dinner had been long ago arranged for that 
evening at the embassy. Fortunately it was a rather 
young affair, and I hoped it would give Lindbergh 
some pleasure. I had seen enough of him by this time 
to want to give him any enjoyment I could. He was 
not able to get into my clothes or Parmely’s; but 
Blanchard, my valet, with practiced eye measured 
his figure and soon appeared with two suits he had 
dug up somewhere. Lindbergh came to dinner looking 


see them or did not choose to interrupt his enjoyment. 
I have an idea this was the happiest morning of his 
stay in Paris. 

“When I went out to Le Bourget I had no plan of 
any kind regarding Lindbergh, not even the idea of 
asking him to stay in my house. I hardly even dared to 
expect his arrival. I merely went to the flying field on 
the chance that he would be successful in his attempt, 
and I wanted to be on hand to congratulate him. But 
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At Le Bourget the morning after the crowd had stampeded to have a look at the young American. Only by a ruse was he saved 
from a severe mauling. In the left background may be seen a corner of the field headquarters where, on the terrace-like roof, 
Ambassador Herrick stood in the blaze of a searchlight and waved Lindbergh’s helmet at the frantic crowd below. 


when I saw the crowd and the confusion and danger— 
and above all, when I looked at this fine boy and real- 
ized all at once what he had done and what he had 
been through—it naturally came into my head to take 
him home with me.’’ 


Innate Modesty and Poise 


“A good deal has been said and written about my 
coaching him on all these official occasions, telling him 
what to say, and all that. There is almost no truth in 
any of it. I naturally told him who the people were we 
were going to see, what the occasion was about, and 
things of that sort. But I never told him what to say. 
He did not need to be told, as was demonstrated on 
every occasion. Whenever he was called upon to reply 
to the really wonderful speeches that were made to 
him by the greatest orators in France, it seemed to me 
that he always said exactly the right thing in exactly 
the right way. Even if I had had any misgivings on 
this subject, it would have been inexcusable on my 
part to diminish any of the freshness of his boyish 
charm by suggestions which would have hampered 
him. 

“But he was very quick to seize an idea that oc- 
curred in conversation and use it to advantage. His 
second day in Paris we lunched with that famous old 
aviator, Monsieur Blériot. A very pretty scene oc- 
curred here. The guests passed their menu cards to 
Blériot and Lindbergh, asking for their autographs. 
Several of the most renowned French pilots were 
present, and these cards were passed along to them. 
All refused to sign, saying that they were unworthy 
to put their signatures beside two such names. 

“We left this luncheon to go to the Chamber of 
Deputies. During the drive Lindbergh asked me what 
would take place there. I told him what it probably 
would be, adding that he would have to say something 
in reply to the addresses which would surely be made 
to him. I advised him—I think it is the only time— 
to wait quietly until all applause had ceased. ‘Then,’ 
I said, ‘when you can hear a pin drop, begin.’ 


“Something now brought up Franklin’s name. 
I told Lindbergh about my great predecessor’s interest 
in balloons when he was here. He liked that and asked 
me several questions. I then told him the story of 
someone’s asking Franklin what was the use of a 
balloon, and his reply, ‘What is the use of a new-born 
baby?’ 

“When we got to the French House of Representa- 
tives every one of the members, I believe, was there. 
They gave him a great ovation; the Speaker made an 
eloquent address all in his praise, everybody wanted to 
shake hands with him, and there was enough enthusi- 
asm to upset an old hand. When he got up to reply 
there was long applause. He stood perfectly quiet and 
waited. He waited so long I became anxious lest he had 
stage fright. For remember, this was the first speech of 
his life, and the room was charged with emotion. 
Finally he began, with perfect self-possession. His 
whole manner was quiet, simple, natural. After thank- 
ing everybody he said he was glad he had had the 
good fortune to make the flight successfully and he 
hoped it would be repeated frequently. He knew that 
it was natural for people to ask what use it could be, 
but the same question was put to Franklin in regard 
to balloons—and here he told the rest of my story. 
‘I suppose,’ he concluded, ‘when Mr. Blériot flew the 
Channel eighteen years ago they asked this question 
again. I hope that what I have managed to do will 
have its practical value, just as what Mr. Blériot did 
has been followed by a daily air express between Lon- 
don and Paris.’”’ 


The Knack of Making Speeches 


“This is the nearest I ever came to advising Lind- 
bergh what to say. He seized the little story which I 
had related, and applied it in a way which was ap- 
propriate, instructive, and agreeable to his audience. 
It was just one of the numerous things which went to 
prove what a very complete young fellow he was. 

“Lindbergh’s speeches were merely the unorna- 
mented statement of what he was thinking about, and 
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in reading them now they sound so easy and natural 
that anyone except an experienced public speaker 
would say that their delivery was a very simple thing. 
Old hands at speechmaking, of course, know that this 
is exactly the most difficult part of the business. 

“Two tiny incidents that took place in my house 
tell more of how people really felt than any number of 
orations. A dressmaker came one morning to fit some 
clothes on my daughter-in-law. Lindbergh was up- 
stairs in the hall at the time. So, to give this good 
woman pleasure, Agnes said, ‘Come out here and you 
can meet Captain Lindbergh.’ He spoke to her in his 
usual charming fashion, and after that no more fitting 
could be done—the excellent creature wept with emo- 
tion, and when that was over she stuck pins into Agnes 
as much as into the dress she was making. 

“Then my valet brought a tailor around to measure 
Lindbergh for some clothes. Blanchard asserts that the 
tailor’s hands shook so he had much trouble taking the 
measurements and writing them down. I have heard 
that this man has made a little fortune through having 
been Lindbergh’s tailor. 

“All the story of Lindbergh’s days in Paris has been 
written and rewritten, and I mention only the things 
which came under my personal observation and which 
seem to have some historical interest. As one looks 
back on it, there is one general fact which stands out 
and measures the importance of the event. For more 
than a week the ambassador to France and almost his 
entire staff were busy night and day 


worry me very much, for not all the newspapers on 
both sides of the Atlantic can ever seriously affect the 
solid basis of our mutual feelings. But I hate this 
bad weather and like to see it clear up.” 


A Providential Distraction 


“Within ten hours after Lindbergh landed at Le 
Bourget all these clouds were rolling away, and in 
another twenty-four the sun was shining brilliantly. 
Here was serious matter for an ambassador to ponder. 
Providence had interposed in the shape of this boy, 
and if I did not seize the occasion offered I was not 
worth my salt. But I did not make the opportunity; I 
only took advantage of it. Lindbergh made it. And 
now, when more than a year has passed, we are still 
drawing the dividends, both France and America. 
Isn’t it a sort of lesson to us both? The next time bick- 
ering starts up, I hope it will be remembered how 
easily the last was dissipated. We will not have an- 
other Lindbergh to drop down out of the sky to help 
us, but we might have sense enough to invent one just 
for the occasion. 

“The French people’s interest in Lindbergh— 
first in his feat and later in his personality—was ab- 
solutely spontaneous. No earthly power could have 
created the outburst of enthusiasm which began with 
his arrival and never abated one jot or tittle during his 
entire stay. It was all the more remarkable, coming 





attending to nothing except matters 
which concerned a young American 
citizen who a few days before had never 
been heard of. It was not a question of 
whether we wanted to do it or did not 
want to do it; it had to be done. There 
was no escape. Of course nobody wanted 
to escape; we were all charmed with him 
and delighted that things had turned out 
as they did. I merely record the inevi- 
tableness of it all. There were forty 
million people in France, not to speak 
of the rest of Europe, and a hundred 
and twenty millions at home, to whom 
Lindbergh was of more importance at 
that moment than kings, presidents, or 
politics. As governments and ambassa- 
dors are the servants of the people, we 
would have been a stupid lot to have 
shown indifference where they were so 
passionately interested, even had we been 
tempted to; and I repeat, there was no 
temptation whatever in that direction.” 


Two Nations at Odds 


“There was also another consideration 
which soon became apparent to my 
mind. At the very moment Lindbergh 
started from America, we were in one 
of those periods of petulant nagging 
and quarreling between the French and 














ourselves which have flared up and died 
down more than once since the armistice. 
I have lived through enough of these 
nasty equinoctial storms not to let them 


The spontaneous enthusiasm of the French did much to remove current hard 
feeling over the war debts. The crowd in front of the Hétel de Ville at the 
time of the official reception. 4 moment later Lindbergh appeared at a 
window above the main arch, waving the French and American flags. 
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right on top of the natural disappointment and 
intense sorrow over Nungesser and Coli’s fate. 
Moreover, lies had been published here and believed, 
intimating that our weather bureau had deliberately 
failed in its duty. The feeling was so strong that I 
cabled the Department suggesting that no flight be 
undertaken from our side until this unpleasant excite- 
ment had died down; unfortunately, instead of follow- 
ing my suggestion quietly and discreetly, it was given 
out to the papers and, when copied over here, while 
redounding to my credit with the French, was taken 
by them as proof of bad 


sprung from the similarity of their characters. Mr. 
Herrick told me more than a year ago that Lindbergh 
was a perfectly mature man, for all his youthful ap- 
pearance; that he knew exactly what he was about, 
and that nothing short of death would stop him. I 
have no doubt that if I could consult Colonel Lind- 
bergh he would say that Mr. Herrick seemed to him 
a man just getting agreeably mature, and that old age 
would never overtake him. It never did; only death. 
Marshal Foch’s death last March distressed Mr. 
Herrick poignantly. These two men were sincerely fond 
of each other, and it was 





taste and evil intentions 
across the water. 

“How is it, then, that 
under these unpropitious 
conditions Lindbergh’s 
arrival created such in- 
stant enthusiasm and 
sympathetic acclaim in 
all of France? I leave the 
scientific analysis of this 
question to the experts in 
mass psychology. For me 
the explanation lies, first, 
in the immediate response 
which Frenchmen make 
to any brave act. A gal- 
lant race themselves, cour- 
age excites their instant 
admiration and sweeps 
away all prejudices. But 
apart from this, I find a 
deeper reason in the latent 








a fine sight to see them to- 
gether, each so young in 
spirit to the last. Both 
supplemented the diffi- 
culties of language by 
gestures to which they 
alike were so prone. Each 
seemed to feel in the 
other a force he could 
count upon without the 
formality of asking and 
which needed no words 
for comprehension. 


Foch’s Funeral 


The morning after the 
marshal breathed his last, 
Mr. Herrick went to take 
a farewell look at his 
friend lying as he had 
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feeling of admiration 
which exists in the hearts 
of the French for us 
Americans. Many of them 
had read the abuse of us 
and had joined in the criticism, but inside they really 
did not believe it; the instinct of the race was on our 
side. Therefore, in the presence of the decisive and 
amazing fact of Lindbergh’s landing, this sentiment 
burst the bonds of an artificially excited prejudice, 
and in acclaiming this boy the people of France knew 
they were also expressing their innate love for their old 
friend, America. And they were glad of an excuse to 
do so.” 


Striking Responsive Chords 


Mr. Herrick was just fifty years older than Lind- 
bergh. At first the ambassador thought of him as 
a charming boy who had done a marvelous act and 
incidentally rendered a great service to his country. 
Lindbergh probably not only felt a deep gratitude to 
Mr. Herrick for his kindness and hospitality, but also 
responded to the influence of his wonderful nature. 
But as time went on, the distance which separated the 
two, through age, occupations, and training, grew less 
and less, until finally they actually met on the com- 
mon ground of personality. I don’t think Mr. Herrick 
was much older than Lindbergh except in the mere 
matter of years; and I imagine that Lindbergh did not 
feel himself much younger than Mr. Herrick. The 
two developed a thousand points of contact which 


At Le Bourget. An interesting study in profiles. The 

real friendship between the two was based on the fact 

that the one was remarkably enthusiastic for his age 
and the other remarkably poised for his youth. 


died, with his old military 
cloak thrown over his 
feet. He was affected 
even more than he 
allowed to be seen, and 
something within him 
whispered that ere long he too would start out 
upon that “‘long, long trail” he now so often spoke 
about. 

The day before the marshal’s funeral I had worked 
most of the morning on this biography with Mr. 
Herrick. Knowing all the arrangements for the 
ceremony and what they involved, I urged him to 
leave the reviewing stand when the troops and delega- 
tions began the long process of marching past. I knew 
it useless to suggest that he refrain from following 
behind the body from Notre Dame to the Invalides. 
That would have hurt his pride; moreover, it would 
have been a waste of breath. 

For five hours he was marching or standing, and 
much of the time uncovered. He returned home 
fatigued, like all of us, and hungry; but nothing more. 
The next morning he seemed in excellent condition. 
To my inquiries he answered, “I was really not very 
tired, but I got too warm before we reached the re- 
viewing stand at the Invalides. The man I felt most 
sorry for was the Prince of Wales. If I had been obliged 
to wear that bearskin hat I imagine I would have 
fallen by the way; I don’t believe he enjoyed it 
either.” 

As the sun was shining, Mr. Herrick proposed that 
we have a game of golf when the day’s work was over. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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SHRINKING THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


By ALAN C. COLLINS 


Sf ITHIN the past half century there 
S = have been no President and no Con- 
A\ gress who have not, in some manner, 
attempted to answer the question 
whether the mail service could be made to pay its own 
way. The topic is perennial. President Hoover and the 
members of the Seventy-first Congress are not ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

The Post Office faces an estimated $95,000,000 
deficit this year. An item of such size may not be over- 
looked even in a country with our gigantic budget. 
Delayed letters, mashed parcels, and incrusted pens 
found in local post offices do not help matters much, 
and, prejudiced to begin with, the country looks more 
askance than ever at the service. This nation-wide 
attention has led the postal people to have a try at 
observing the old maxim that “God helps him who 
helps himself.” They are taking up the cudgel in their 
own defense, and the peculiar aspect of the case lies 
in the fact that the cudgel is not oratory or legislation 
but a bookkeeper’s quill, efficiently handled. Business 
principles as applied to government administration 
have been creeping into the hundreds of Washington 
bureaus for a number of years. President Hoover 
has said that he would throw open the doors to them, 
mentioning specifically the portals of the post-office 
building on Pennsylvania Avenue. There they have 
been at work for six months, and, unless an unruly 
Congress sees fit to block the dictates of common sense 
and tried business principles, the country soon should 
witness the amazing spectacle of the above figure’s 
dwindling to about $47,000,000. And this merely by a 
stroke of the accountant’s pen. 


Service First and Then Cost 


To have a clear conception of what is going on, one 
must make up his own mind as to the nature of the 
post-office service. Under the theory held since time 
immemorial that the service should be self-sustaining, 
the Department has been referred to as the “biggest 
business in the United States.” The fact is, however, 
that it is not and should not be conducted along the 
strict lines that govern our great corporations. In any 
large, efficiently administered company, each branch 
or department is conducted with a view to the profit— 
monetary or otherwise—to be derived from its oper- 
ation. The price charged for its product is governed 
by the cost of administration, production, and market- 
ing. If its revenues cannot be made to show a fair re- 
turn—monetary or otherwise—that department is 
discontinued. On the other hand, the postal service 
must be conducted primarily from the viewpoint of its 
service to the citizens, cost being a matter of secondary 
consideration. Such is the settled conviction of every 
thinking individual, whether in Congress or out. It 
must deliver a letter by dog sledge to the Alaskan 
wilis, to the farmer on the remotest rural free deliv- 
‘ty vroute, and to our island possessions for the same 
‘wo-cent stamp that carries it a few city blocks. 


Beyond all this, however, the Department is required 
to render a vast amount of service, some of it es- 
sentially non-postal, from which little or no revenue is 
derived. In great measure the deficit comes from these 
services. They are the crux of the present situation 
and the center of the present attack to find a way out 
of the postal labyrinth. The accountant’s pen will seek 
to eliminate them from the postal budget and have 
Congress allocate them where they belong. Such is the 
unique method of the attack. 


Accounts That Do Not Account 


The present postal accounting system is analagous 
to that of a department store in which the housekeep- 
ing department might be required to furnish, without 
charge or credit, the china, glassware, and furnishings 
required by the restaurant in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The problem is primarily one of cost accounting. 

What are the unjust and unbusinesslike charges 
tallied against the department? What does each one 
contribute to the total $95,000,000 originally estima- 
ted by the treasury? Roughly they are as follows: 


Exempt publications $16,000,000 
Ship subsidies 11,225,000 
Free-in-county newspapers 8,782,000 
Air mail 7,963,000 
Penalty mail 3,297,000 
Frank mail 637,000 
Free for the blind 55,000 

$47,959,000 


(These figures are based on recent Departmental 
tables. In final form they may be modified some- 
what.) 

Let us examine the above items. 

1. Exempt publications. Congress a number of 
years ago declared that a wide circulation of religious, 
educational, scientific, and fraternal publications con- 
tributed to that nebulous state, the ‘public good.” 
Accordingly it granted these periodicals a postal rate 
far below other magazines. In this class are numbered 
the National Geographic Magazine, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Elks Magazine, and six thou- 
sand others of a similar nature. Assuming for present 
purposes that the theory behind that statute is just, is 
it fair that the Postmaster General be turned into an 
agency for advancement of our intellectual and 
spiritual well-being without being allowed due credit 
on the Treasury’s books for the outlay necessary to 
perform the work? Yet, as Third Assistant Postmaster 
General Frederic A. Tilton said, ‘According to the 
best estimates we can establish, $16,000,000 of the 
deficit is attributable to the cost over the revenues of 
handling such preferential publications.” 

2. Perhaps the most glaring instance of this sort of 
non-postal service performed by the department is the 
part it plays in reéstablishing American maritime 
prestige. Our Merchant Marine Acts require the 
Postmaster General to award mail contracts to Amer- 
ican shipping lines on the basis of speed and mileage 
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The proposed post office at Chicago, Illinois, will embody all the latest ideas for efficient handling 


of mail. 


Among the unusual features is a fully equipped landing platform for mail planes on the 


roof. This will do away with the loss of time and inconvenience at present resulting from a land- 
ing field far from the center of the business district—a characteristic of most of our big cities. 


rather than on poundage. The yearly loss in so award- 
ing the contracts is $11,225,000, according to the 
most recent estimates. No one quarrels with the pur- 
pose behind that law. It benefits American commerce 
incalculably, yet the Post Office’s duty, presumably, is 
to transport mail in the most economical fashion. It 
should not be made the godparent of the merchant 
marine without due credit. 


Free Service for the Farmer 


3. Everyone is familiar with small country news- 
papers. Their circulations vary from a few hundred to 
several thousand, yet it costs the publisher absolutely 
nothing to deliver to any post office within the county 
of publication. The highly organized postal machine 
is the obedient servant of these proprietors, and the 
extent to which they may make use of it is limited 
only by their ability to extend their county circu- 
lations. The cost of such distribution is nearly $9,000,- 
000. Public good is again the aim. 

4. Air Mail. This is, of course, an obvious case in 
point, also laid at the door of the old building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Its present fiscal deficit totals 
close to $8,000,000. The rate reduction which went 
into effect August 1, 1928, promises to increase that 
figure. It is for the country’s good that we prosper in 
this new form of communication, but it is entirely 
logical that the cost of making us so prosper be not 
placed on the Post Office budget. 

5. Penalty mail. In the fiscal year for 1928, some 
156,500,000 pounds of mail were carried free by the 
Post Office Department in furthering government 
business of all sorts. The classification takes its name 
from the notice, printed on every official envelope, 
prescribing the penalty to the citizen for illegal use. 
The Departments of Agriculture and Commerce make 
extensive and beneficial use of this service. They send 
out millions of pieces of mail annually and thereby 
supply valuable information to farmers and business 


men. In return, the Post Office Department derives no 
revenue. Such a state of affairs would be easily 
remedied should Congress require that stamps be 
issued to all departments of the government, for which 
expense they be charged by the Treasury. The $3,297,- 
000 item would thus be distributed, and the Post 
Office Department would not be compelled to absorb 
the expenses of government officialdom. 

6. Frank mail. Members of Congress are given the 
privilege of sending, without charge, to their con- 
stituents and to any others they may choose, copies of 
speeches made in the Senate or the House. It is an 
intriguing commentary on Congressional volubility to 
note that last year the Department carried 2,863,000 
pounds of such material. It is also illuminating and 
slightly amusing to note that, although many in Con- 
gress are enthusiastic about discussing most of the 
items on this list, they are at pains to point out that 
their own free service, amounting to $637,000, is a 
mere drop in the bucket. 

7. Free for the blind. Books, pamphlets, and other 
reading matter in raised characters for the use of the 
blind are carried free by the Department. Any organ- 
ization or individual may send such material, subject 
to minor formalities as to mailing. 

As has been previously pointed out, the grand 
total of these seven items is $47,959,000. By their 
proper allocation in the government’s budget the 
postal deficit automatically dwindles from $95,000,000 
to about $47,000,000. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that from the point of view of the public pocket- 
book the matter is as broad as it is long, for it neither 
eliminates nor reduces any government expense. It saves 
no money. From the point of view of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown it is important, for it gives him 
a chance to show the nation the true picture of his 
operating expenses. 

One may ask, “‘ And what of the remaining $47,000,- 
000? Can anything be done to decrease that figure?” 
The answer is, ‘‘Yes—first by effecting economies 
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SHRINKING THE 
without impairing the service, and second by new 
rate schedules.” As General Brown pointed out 
recently, in a speech made before the National Associ- 
ation of Postmasters, “‘If Congress, in the exercise of 
its Constitutional policy-making prerogative, con- 
tinues to increase the compensation of postal workers, 
at the same time reducing postal rates, the present 
disparity between revenue and expenditures must 
inevitably widen.”’ By inference, the Department 
favors some wage decreases and some rate advances. 

However, the postal people are free to admit that 
they are not able at the present time to go before Con- 
gress and ask for rate increases, due to the fact that 
until they have set aside the above seven items they 
have no reliable figures on which to count profit and 
loss. 

For a number of years past the Department has 
prepared annually a very elaborate and complicated 
Cost Ascertainment Report. Its completeness may 
be judged from the fact that it comprises some hun- 
dred tables, bound in a volume measuring twelve by 
fourteen inches. This report attempts to show the 
true receipts and net figures for each class of mail. But 
it is now freely admitted that it is of little if any help 
in determining the justice of our rates. It is a purely 
arithmetical record and fails exactly where it should 
succeed; for under it the cost of handling the several 
classes is the quotient resulting from dividing total 
Department expenditure 
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And right here is the rub. The business man has a 
market value for his product which guides him in 
ascertaining the surcharge; there is no market value 
in postal practice. A market value must now be as- 
signed, on the basis of rates to be established, which in 
a large sense should be the measure of what the 
traffic will bear. The postal service was established 
first of all for the transportation of written com- 
munications. To-day the needs of this service dictate 
the organization and conduct of the Department. 
Classes other than first are secondary matters. An 
expensive post office erected on valuable land in the 
center of a city is not maintained for other classes of 
mail; a warehouse on the outskirts would do equally 
as well. 


The Man Behind the Gun 


Mail in a business district is not collected six 
or eight times a day for the purpose of picking up 
second, third, and fourth class material, nor are fre- 
quent deliveries made on their account. However, 
under the cost ascertainment this preferred service 
for first-class mail has been given little weight, and 
the postman’s time is divided equally over his day. 
Handling first-class matter is the only necessity for 
overtime, yet money paid clerks for performing this 
service is divided pro rata over the classes. Thus it 


will be seen that the profit 





by the weight or count of 
each class without due 
consideration for the in- 
tangible element of value 
of service, such as prefer- 
red space in the post office, 
preferred handling, and 
other preferred treatment. 


The Rub 


The intricate problem 
of proper cost account- 
ing must be met and 
solved in any business 
that sells a multiplicity 
of products. The packing 








hitherto assigned to first- 
class mail as the darling 
of the service is far too 
big; and although it has 
not been officially stated 
as yet, it is known that 
an investigation under 
way by the Department 
already indicates in cold 
figures this state of 
affairs. 

All the accounting de- 
scribed above, together 
with the investigation 
just mentioned, is being 
directed by the third as- 
sistant postmaster gen- 








industry, which deals not 
only in many grades of 
meat but also in the by- 
products of the raw ma- 
terial—everything from 
fertilizer to high-grade leather goods—is a case in 
point. Should the packer figure his expenses on a plan 
similar to that employed by the Cost Ascertainment 
Report, it would appear that fillet of beef costs no 
more per pound than fertilizer. The packer however, 
for accounting purposes, assigns to each product a 
surcharge, a fixed part of its market value. 

The same principle is followed in the making of 
freight rates where the railroad takes into considera- 
tion cost of service, value of service, character and 
value of commodity, and volume and regularity of 
movement. Were it not so—were postal accounting 
methods followed, that is—it would appear that it 
costs no more to transport a carload of perishable 
fruit than it does to transport a carload of gravel. 


country. 


At Searsburg, Vermont is the smallest post office in the 
Note the sign requesting no Sunday calls. 
costs our government far more than the price of the two- 
cent stamp to deliver a letler to such out-of-the-way places. 


eral, Frederic A. Tilton. 
It He is tremendously seri- 
ous about his work, and 
at the end of his labors his 
report will be submitted 
to Congress for whatever action it may deem suitable. 
After it leaves his tender hands for the , political 
battlefields of the House and Senate there is no telling 
what may happen to it. At any rate, he will have 
achieved his major aim, the aim for which he left 
a high position as a partner in Haskins & Sells, nation- 
ally known accountants and auditors, for a modest- 
salaried position in the postal service. He will have 
shown the postal deficit in its true light, he will have 
proved to the public that the service is far better 
managed than past figures have indicated, and he 
will have furnished the first reliable basis Congress 
has had on which to found a just scale of rates. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will guide itself 
accordingly. 
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The famous swoop under Brooklyn Bridge on February 13, 1912. Coffyn was the first to perform this daring feat. He had just 
misjudged his distance in going under Manhattan Bridge, seen in the background, and barely escaped hitting it. Here he is counter- 
acting that mistake and barely missing the stacks of the tug and ferryboat. He said the welcoming blasts from the whistles nearly 
lifted him from his seat. Coffyn lost overboard his movie camera and a precious roll of film at about the time this picture was taken. 


FLYING WITH THE WRIGHTS 


A Member of the Original Wright Circus Tells of 
His Further Adventures in Pioneer Days 


By FRANK T. COFFYN 











LL DETROIT society was at the golf 
7A links at Grosse Pointe Farms when the 
Aero Club of Michigan had me bring a 
SS Wright plane to take up the members at 
twenty-five dollars a flight. Only members in good 
standing or their families were permitted to make 
the ascents. Special badges were issued, and there 
was a rush of members to pay overlooked dues. I 
had the good fortune to be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell A. Alger at their home on Lake St. Clair and 
to meet the country-club members socially. 

Mary Mannering, the actress, had just married 
Frederick W. Wadsworth, and society wasn’t sure 
whether it would receive the beautiful and talented 
woman into its midst. I am glad to say she conquered 
them. I took her up while her groom of a few weeks 
looked at us apprehensively. She was perfectly cool 
and collected and said, when asked how she felt, ‘I 
loved it.” 

I took up Alvan Macauley for his first ascent. He 
was then a director and general manager of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, of which he is now presi- 
dent. Another automobile manufacturer who flew 
with me was Roy D. Chapin, president of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. Both these men were impressed 
with the Wright plane and with the apparent safety in 
flying. It was just as well they had not witnessed 
some of the disasters that attended those early days! 











The most important point about this meet to me, 
personally, was that it temporarily severed my con- 
nection with the Wrights. Mr. Alger was so enthu- 
siastic about flying that he wanted to buy a plane and 
retain me as his instructor. I pointed out two objec- 
tions to this—first, that I was under contract to the 
Wrights; and second, that Wright biplanes were not 
for sale. 

“We'll see,” said Alger, smiling. A big figure in 
finance, he was a man with a fine personality, and ac- 
customed to getting his own way. I thought that in 
this instance he would meet defeat, but I had over- 
looked the fact that Frank A. Russell, the Wrights’ 
general manager and a person of great importance in 
the company because of his financial ability and com- 
mand of outside capital, was Mr. Alger’s cousin. 

At first the Wrights refused. But they consented 
finally, and I brought Alger his plane and began to 
teach him to fly. These lessons took the shape of 
cross-country flights with Alger as passenger. His 
friends and business associates didn’t mind his being 
aloft with me, but they dreaded his flying alone. I 
spent some happy times at his house; he was one 
of the finest men I have ever met. 

Through my meeting on terms of friendship many 
of the most influential business men of Detroit, I 
had many opportunities for going into some big, live 
concern. The automobile business was beginning to 
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boom, and I knew intimately many of the leaders 
in it. But you couldn’t hold me to the ground in 
those days. I thanked them cordially—and stuck to 
my job. One man in particular seemed amazed at 
my wanting to risk my life in the clouds when I might 
be making money on terra firma. 

I told him what I tell everyone who talks about the 
risks of flying as compared with those of automobil- 
ing. Aerial work isn’t half so dangerous. The air is 
far safer than the road. In the early days, when ma- 
chines were imperfect, I had several narrow escapes 
while flying, but I have never received so much as a 
scratch as the result of a flying accident. Yet I am 
badly scarred from automobile accidents, and the 
only time I ever saw in the newspapers that I was 
killed was when an automobile, skidding badly on a 
wet road in Central Park, flung me over a bridge onto 
the street beneath. 

In these days, when machines have been so per- 
fected as to be absolutely safe with proper handling, 
there is little excuse for an accident. But if pilots get 
careless—and believe me, they do—anything may 
happen. 

There is a tendency among nonflyers to attribute 
accidents mainly to engine trouble. I don’t suppose 
engine trouble causes one per cent of the air mishaps 
one reads about. If a motor dies in the air the flyer 
can volplane down in safety. The engine, it must be 
remembered, is merely the motive force to move the 
machine upward or forward; it isn’t vital in making 
a descent. 


Through a Cobweb Cloud 


I have been asked a lot about air pockets. The gen- 
eral impression seems to be that the aviator every 
now and then comes to some dreadful hole in the 
air into which his machine may drop with dire results. 
Air pockets are delusions. There are no more holes 
in the air than there are in the ocean. The ocean has 
cross currents; so has the air. I have flown for many 
years, but I have never flown into an air pocket yet. 
The air has up and down trends—treacherous, be- 
wildering rip tides, so to say—but not holes. At least, 
I’ve never dropped into any and I’ve 
met all sorts of conditions. Once in 


and even published his ideas in a series of articles in 
Harpers’ Weekly. 

LeVino was a good manager. He didn’t propose 
that I should spend my. savings in making these 
flights. I think even in those days he must have 
had leanings toward the movies. His idea was to let 
the picture magnates pay. 

One of the big moguls of that day was Commodore 
J. Stuart Blackton, head of the Vitagraph Company 
of America. Blackton, as an engaging young Evening 
World reporter, had made a friend of Thomas A. 
Edison almost ten years before; then, having ob- 
tained one of Edison’s motion-picture cameras, he 
with Albert Smith and “Pop” Rock had made the 


picture world hum. 


Where Others Had Failed 


LeVino told me that Blackton wanted pictures 
of New York taken from the air. This had never been 
done, and the commodore thought a reel of such stuff 
would be worth a lot of money. Blackton was sitting 
on top of the movie world when I saw him in 1912, 
but I found him courteous, unaffected, and much 
interested in my scheme. But he shook his head when 
I announced my program. 

“T have already made contracts with several avi- 
ators,” he said, “‘and they have had to give it up.” 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“Air conditions,” said the commodore. “I’m not a 
flyer, so I can’t go into the technical details. All I 
know is that they fell down on the assignment.” 
There was a twinkle in his eye. “Do you think you 
can do what they couldn’t?” 

“Yes,” I said. I knew I could. I think my earnest- 
ness, or conceit—call it what you like—impressed 
Commodore Blackton; in any case, he ended by giv- 
ing me a contract. I promised him as many reels as 
he wanted. I would fly around Miss Liberty, the Singer 
Building, under or over the Brooklyn Bridge, as he 
chose. The commodore shook his head. 

“This is New York,” he said, “and the air condi- 
tions aren’t like anywhere else. You don’t seem to 


understand that.” 





Dayton I met something unique. I 
was more than a thousand feet up 
when I ran into a fleecy, silvery 
cloud unlike all other clouds I had 
passed through. It stuck to the ma- 
chine and covered me with a veil of 
gossamer. What I had struck was a 
cloud of cobwebs. 

In November, 1911, I went to New 
York. My ambition was to fly around 
the Statue of Liberty. I wasn’t very 
clear how it would come about, so I 
engaged one of the best publicity 
men in the city as my manager. His 
name was Alkert S. LeVino. He is 
now living in Hollywood and is well 
known in mction-picture circles. The 
word live-wire must have been made 














for my manager. He instantly be- 
came air conscious and talked aviation 


Getting the plane from the Twenty-third Street dock to the river, preparatory to the 
Sirst flight. The pontoons, Coffyn’s own design, were covered with thin aluminum. 
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Hauling the craft into the North River from Pier A the 
day Coffyn took up a cameraman. With the mercury at 
ten, it was a rememberable experience to perch on a tiny, 
wholly unprotected airplane seat high over the Hudson. 


I was introduced to several of the Vitagraph offi- 
cials. They were not hopeful, but some of them were 
faintly sympathetic. They thought I was choosing 
a spectacular way of committing suicide. It happened 
to be a gusty, squally day, and one tall, heavy man— 
later a famous director—seized on it as his text. He 
told me the bay was full of ice and every condition 
was against me. 


Up the Hudson in Midwinter 


“You’ve got a fighting jaw and nose,” said the 
Vitagraph official, “but you’re going up against some- 
thing no man has bucked as yet. I don’t attend 
funerals as a rule, but I’ll make a point of coming 
to yours.” 

“Tf they recover the corpse,” said another. 

“They'll have to sweep you up,” said a third. 

But I was not to be talked out of it. I had signed a 
contract to fly over New York in the winter. People 
scoffed at the idea of success—all right, I’d show 
them! 

The Wright Model B biplane that floated on the 
surface of the Hudson River on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, February 6, 1912, at the foot of Twenty-third 
Street, New York City, was different from anything 
the Wrights had turned out from their Dayton fac- 
tory. 

It was the plane they had sold to Russell A. Alger, 
and it was the first Wright machine ever to come into 
private hands. Mr. Alger and his brother financed 
me in my reconstruction of it solely in the interests 
of aviation. 

The main changes I made were the installation of 
pontoons, or floats, and a starting crank. These floats 
(my own design) had involved a lot of experimen- 
tation before I was satisfied. They had frameworks of 
spruce with four longitudinal spars at each corner, 
diagonally braced in panels, with a center longitudinal 
spar to which I had attached struts to the planes. 
The pontoons were covered with aluminum sheeting 
of high tensile strength. The bottom and side surfaces 
were one piece. I put these through rigid tests before 
I shipped the machine to New York and was satisfied 


that I had a plane which would leave the water as 
easily as its predecessors had taken off from land. 

The starting crank was necessitated by the fact 
that on the surface of lake or ocean one could hardly 
stand and turn the propeller over. 

I was perfectly satisfied with the machine but not 
with the water and weather conditions. The ice was 
breaking up and coming down the river in great 
sheets; some idea of the danger is given by the photo- 
graphs. It was necessary to build a raft so that [ 
could be towed to open water. I engaged the May 
McGuire, a river tug, whose skipper, Captain Brad- 
ley, was very skeptical about my success and had no 
love for hydro-airplanes. He seemed to dislike the 
biplane on sight as an interloper, a trespasser on the 
surface of the North River where he gained his 
daily bread. 

The tug was filled with newspaper men and some 
of my relatives and friends. No matter what happened 
to me, the newspaper boys would get their stories. It 
didn’t make a great deal of difference to them whether 
I went up or went under. But, as the poet says, “Oh, 
the difference to me!” 

I realized when at last I was in midriver that I had 
to make good, even though conditions were not favor- 
able. At the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in the fall of 
1909, Wilbur Wright had flown from Governors 
Island to Grant’s Tomb and back without rising to 
any considerable height from the river’s surface. That 
was all Manhattan had seen of the famed Wright bi- 
plane until I came along a little more than two years 
later. 

The ice floes did not bother me at all in making 
my ascent. I headed north, looked down to see 
Broadway spoiling Manhattan’s rectangular effect, 
and then went up Riverside Drive to about One 
Hundredth Street. Then I turned and came back to 
raft and tug. Here I rested a few minutes, then went 
south to the Battery. Underneath me the sirens of 
ferryboats, tugs, and other craft shrieked the city’s 
welcome to me. I was in the air about twenty minutes 
that first afternoon. It was, in a sense, a trial flight 
preparatory to taking my photographer aloft and ful- 
filling my contract with Vitagraph. 


Circling the Statue of Liberty 


When I had determined on my second flight I went 
up alone at first. | wanted to see how the machine 
would behave high above the harbor in the grip of 
those unknown air currents about which I had re- 
ceived so many warnings. 

It was quite a job getting out of the little basin 
at Pier A whose granite walls sheltered me. My wings, 
from tip to tip, were wider than the entrance, so [ 
had to be warped out with great care. But I had 
willing and capable helpers, among whom were some 
of New York’s “finest.” 

The crowd was jammed all around the Battery. As 
I rose into the air I was given a terrific welcome from 
ship siren and factory whistle. I experienced no sort 
of nervousness but rather a kind of elation. At last 
I was on my way to visit what the New York Sun 
reporter called the Bronze Girl. 

The cold bothered me even more than the wind. 
In those days we had not developed the inclosed 
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fuselages which alone makes high altitudes endurable. 
I rose to fifteen hundred feet and saw the harbor 
spread out below as, I suppose, no man had until 
then. I knew the city well and could pick out the 
environs from the Harlem River south. Along the 
Ambrose Channel two liners came toward me. 

I circled the bronze emblem of our national faith 
several times and then came back, almost reluctantly, 
to where my first passenger -Adrian C. Duff, a press 
photographer—was waiting. His added weight made 
my climbing much slower as I took off once more. 
Duff suffered severely from cold, and part of me was 
actual ice. In getting the machine clear of the pier 
walls I had been sprayed and wetted by waves. 

Duff broke two records that day. He was the first 
passenger to be carried over New York Harbor and 
the first photographer to make pictures of it from an 
airplane. Duff had plenty of grit. It couldn’t have been 
a very alluring prospect to find himself and his camera 
on one of those narrow seats which had bothered 
Richard Harding Davis so much. And under unique 
conditions he had to think, not of himself but of 
his job. He made many flights with me and was in the 
Signal Corps during the war. He braved and over- 
came many dangers, only to meet his death in a taxi- 
cab accident years later in Brooklyn. 

On that first flight Duff exposed nine plates and 
obtained five excellent pictures. Those of Ellis Island, 
the Statue of Liberty, and Governors Island were 
very good and were published in innumerable papers. 

I couldn’t help being pleased with the result of my 
first two days of flying in New York City. The Wright 
biplane had stood up nobly under the buffeting of 
stiffer winds than it had ever before encountered. I 
knew my most difficult flights lay ahead of me, but 
I was not losing sleep about that. 


Movies From the Air 


Owing to the wide publicity my flights were getting 
I had all sorts of invitations to dine and speak at 
gatherings fashionable and unfashionable. My man- 
ager hinted that people had been approaching him 
about a lecture tour for me. That made me uneasy. Any 
day I’d rather take down a motor than lecture about it. 

Duff’s still photographs were such a success that 
I had no doubt that with him at the crank of a motion- 
picture camera we should obtain something worth 
while. But those initial attempts disappointed me. 
In making them we had not sufficiently considered the 
human equation. In those days people were not so 
air-wise as they are now. It was felt, perhaps justly, 
that there was a terrible risk about making flights. 
A passenger had a right to feel that this might be his 
last day on earth. To expect a man who had had no 
Previous experience in cranking a motion-picture 
camera to go flying over land and sea and remain so 
unimpressed by his surroundings that he could turn 
the crank so many revolutions a minute was asking a 
lot. It was asking too much. Duff had the nerve of a 
wildcat, but he did not always crank evenly. This 
showed readily enough when the film was developed. 

As I was determined to get what I had told Blackton 
I would get for him, something had to be done. I 
said that if he would turn over his technical depart- 
ment to me for a little while I thought I could rig up 





a little electric motor, an impersonal machine un- 
affected by human emotions, to turn the handle of 
the camera. 

Blackton, though skeptical of my success, gave me 
the run of the place, and I got results. There was a 
double advantage in this automatic cranking. I had 
no passenger to worry about and no extra weight to 
lift. In these days of trimotored planes, adapted for 
carrying a dozen or more passengers on schedule time, 
the weight of an extra man means very little. But I 
am talking about pioneer days and a biplane driven by 
a motor of only twenty-five horsepower—a compara- 
tively crude machine, when one comes to think of it. 


Over and Under Brooklyn Bridge 


I took up my seven-year-old son, Kingsland, one 
afternoon. He had the honor of being the youngest 
aviator. The child had grown up in an atmosphere of 
flying and was a favorite of the Wrights and their 
team. He had been begging for more than a year 
to be allowed to make a flight with me. Wearing an 
old cap of mine and a pair of my goggles, he was the 
proudest kid in all the world that day. As we flew 
over the harbor I told him some of the particulars of 
the measurements of the great bronze figure of Liberty. 

Of course he had to be interviewed when we got 
back. The reporters wanted to know what he was 
going to be when he grew up. They supposed, just as 
I did, that he would want to be a flyer like his daddy. 
We were all due for a disappointment. 

“T’m going to be a sailor on a tugboat so’s I can 
carry big ropes,” he announced. 

Of all the many flights I made that winter, none 
excited more interest than when I flew over and 
under Brooklyn Bridge. The papers gave me more 
than enough publicity, and I had a huge crowd of on- 
lookers to see me try my luck. It happened to be the 
thirteenth of February, and as thirteen is my lucky 
flying number I took it as a good omen. 

















Left to right—Frank Coffyn; J. G. Vincent and Henry 
Joy, both of the Packard company; and Ralph De Palma, 
the famous auto racer. The engine in this car led to the 
development of the Liberty airplane motor of wartime days. 
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steamers to be comfortable. As | 
did so the tugboat whistles below 
ripped out some terrible blasts and 
nearly lifted me out of my seat. 

My mother and father were wait- 
ing for me at Pier A. My mother, 
having heard of the great cold aloft, 
had brought me a vacuum bottle 
of hot coffee. Was it good! 

The Vitagraph people did very 
well with those first films ever taken 
from an airplane, and they were 
shown all over the world. A few 
weeks ago, when playing tennis with 
Commodore Blackton at my home 
in Rancho Santa Fé, California, I 


told him I still had the reel, which 











The much-discussed Langley aerodrome on its track just preparatory to launching, 
October 7, 1903, on the Potomac River. The attempt failed and the plane was 
wrecked. Under Glenn Curtiss, and with money appropriated by the Smithsonian 
Institution, it was rebuilt in 1914 and made short flights at Hammondsport, N. Y. 


My program was to leave Pier A at 4:20 Pp. M., fly 
up the Hudson to Fourteenth Street, on the Jersey 
side, and return along the New York bank to Gover- 
nors Island. After that would come the attempt to 
fly over the Brooklyn and Manhattan Bridges and 
then under them. That schedule I carried out without 
a hitch, although there were many published reports 
of narrow escapes from death and disaster. 


Far Too Close for Comfort 


The wind was squally and intermittent. I found 
myself billed to appear on a bad flying day and 
should have preferred to put off the flight, but there 
was such a large, friendly, and expectant crowd that 
I thought I had better not disappoint it. The low 
temperature of the night had frozen my pontoons 
to the raft, and a little time was lost while willing 
hands chopped her free. The New York Sun of Febru- 
ary fourteenth had this to say: 


Coffyn sailed yesterday under most dangerous conditions. 
The northwest wind was puffy. As soon as he was well up 
the gusty atmosphere rocked his machine. To defeat the 
wind’s purpose to turn him turtle he had to go at high-speed. 
That made flying freezingly cold. He said, when he got down, 
that there were times when his arms became nearly too numb 
to manage the machine. 

As he sailed from the Battery he struck out toward 
Liberty then went up the Hudson for a mile or two and 
turned back in the teeth of a wind that almost shattered his 
biplane. On that he flirted with her skyscrapers and then went 
knifing his way through the air above the bridges of the East 
River. 

He went over the Navy Yard. Had he been a foreign avia- 
tor working a camera there is no question but he could have 
come home with a complete bird’s-eye photograph of every 
ship, every uncovered gun, every feature of the place save 
the covered machine. 


What I particularly remember was that when I 
dived under the Manhattan Bridge—I cleared it by 
fifteen feet—I could see the policeman looking down 
at me. At the Brooklyn Bridge I benefited by my 
Manhattan Bridge experience and dropped nearer 
the water, passing rather too close to the funnels of 


I sometimes ran for the benefit of 
friends who had never seen it. 

“Tt should be in a museum,” he 
said; “‘it is the only one in existence 
and has definite historic value.” 

You can readily see that life in the early days of 
1912 looked pretty good to me. A young man with 
my way to make, I had won a great deal of publicity 
and the attention of important men. And, better than 
all, the Wrights were pleased with my success. Since 
all those early Wright pupils wanted their commenda- 
tion before anything else, I was justified in being 
hopeful as to the future. Early in March, Wilbur came 
up to see me fly. There were thousands of other 
spectators on the Battery, but I saw only Wilbur and 
put the old plane through more stunts than I had 
shown New York previously. 

“Speaking of the hydro-airplane,” said Wilbur 
to New York reporters, “there are great things in 
store for it in the future. It’s a machine that can 
easily be carried on board a pleasure yacht, and it 
will be of use in war. My brother and I planned to 
build a machine of this sort before the naval meet 
at Jamestown. We were going to spring the surprise on 
aviators, but just before we got our plans under way 
we were called to Europe and had to give them up.” 


At the Point of Death 


Less than three weeks after this, during which I 
made many flights rendered hazardous by bad winds, 
I was lying at the point of death with a fractured 
skull and an injured retina of the left eye, and my 
friends had the doubtful pleasure of reading my death 
notice in some papers. This was the result, not of an 
airplane accident but of that far more dangerous 
thing, an automobile on wet pavements. 

Owing to the heavy rainfalls there was a big over- 
flow at Croton Dam, and the Vitagraph people 
thought it a good idea for me to take pictures of it 
from the air. These pictures were to be shown at 
the Budget Exhibit. 

Commissioner Henry S. Thompson, of the water 
department of New York City, was deeply interested 
and had placed his official car at my disposal. It was 
a big touring car, a Lozier as I recall it, with two 
bucket seats in front. Beside Zuelick, the chauffeur, 
sat my manager, Albert LeVino. In the rear E. L. 
Harvey, Mr. Thompson’s secretary, and I sat. I 
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was to meet the commissioner at the Dam and 
make arrangements for the flight. 

We were on the East Drive of Central Park, ap- 
proaching Bridge 3, when the car began to skid. Zue- 
lick said he was not going more than twelve miles an 
hour. We crashed into the three-foot iron guard rail- 
ing of the bridge, beneath which four men were at 
work. Harvey and I were pitched out onto the con- 
crete, where we were attended by a passing physician. 
I was unconscious for ten days after I reached the 
Presbyterian Hospital, but Harvey came to and 
found himself not seriously hurt. LeVino had a finger 
broken, and Zuelick wasn’t damaged. The workmen 
among whom Harvey and I had been thrown were 
saved from having the heavy car fall on top of them 
by the gear case, which caught on the stone coping 


of the bridge. 
When an Ocean Liner Hove To 


When Wilbur Wright came to see me I wasn’t 
able to talk much. Recovery for the moment was 
doubtful, and it was thought that even if I did get 
well I would not be able to fly again. I was told not 
to worry—the most senseless advice that can be given 
to a man of my temperament in such a position. I 
had more to worry about than some of those would- 
be comforters guessed. It was while I was lying 
there, bandaged, that the good news came that I 
was the father of a baby girl. I had been terribly 
afraid that the shock my wife had sustained might 
harm her; but now my anxiety on that score was 
over, and I began to mend. 

When I came out of the hospital, weak and half 
blind, I ought to have taken a long rest. But I had to 
do something, and when I heard that a passenger had 
missed an ocean liner and must overtake it or lose 
a lot of money I flew with him down the Bay. The 
ship hove to and lowered a boat, and I made fifteen 
hundred dollars. I had a lot of expense to meet just 
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then. This was the first time a liner had ever been 
overhauled and a tardy passenger transferred. 

When I was well enough to do strenuous work again 
Starling Burgess, the famous builder of racing boats, 
suggested that I become his test pilot at Marblehead, 
Mass. 

I remember trying out a flying boat he had built 
for Robert J. Collier. It had a 20-cylinder Anzani 
motor with single propeller and no chains—the most 
powerful hydro-airplane in existence. In the air it 
traveled like a scared rabbit and was wonderful to 
fly but a terror to land. Collier never flew it, and 
Burgess wouldn’t take it up at any price. 

Later, during the World War days of 1916, I se- 
cured an order for a million and a quarter dollars’ 
worth of Burgess Pushers. The British government 
wanted them for training purposes and sent over 
Lieutenant Commander Busteed, of the Royal Naval 
Force, to look into their merits. 

The one he tried out had a new eight-cylinder, 
120-horsepower Sturtevant motor. The commander, 
at the controls, wanted to make an endurance 
test. We had been in the air two hours and were 
about to come down when the left wing aileron con- 
trol wire which came through the side of the fuselage 
snapped because of undue friction at that point. We 
were about a thousand feet up when this happened. 


Crawling to Safety 


Commander Busteed immediately shut off the mo- 
tor and started gliding down toward the famous 
Lawley shipyards, which happened to be the direc- 
tion we were heading when the wire broke. 

Seeing the other end of the aileron wire dangling 
against a wing strut, it occurred to me that if I could 
grab it I could take up the tension, as the wire went 
around a small drum on the control to the aileron on 
the right wing. So I climbed out of my seat onto the 
wing, grasped the wire, and held it. 











a) 








On the day Coffyn attempted his flight over New York Harbor, the river ice was so heavy that he had to tow his plane to open 

water ona raft. The flight over, the plane is back on the raft, which is starting to break up because of the damaging wash from 

curious river craft. Coffyn was frantic—and the name on one inquisitive tug, Downer, did not reassure him. He floated from 
Twenty-third Street to the Battery before he was pulled ashore, half frozen from the cold but with plane undamaged. 
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By that time we were coming down at a steep angle 
in order to avoid the shipyard buildings, as we did 
not have sufficient height to glide over them. Just 
before we struck I climbed back to my seat. We 
landed in the Squantum mud, and if there is blacker, 
stickier mud in the world I’ve never met it. Our land- 
ing gear and the lower wings were stripped off in- 
stantly as we coasted along the mud flat and finally 
settled into it. Neither of us was hurt; but had a less 
capable man than Commander Busteed been at the 
controls we should probably both have been killed— 
and Starling Burgess, incidentally, would have lost 
a good customer. 


Fighting for Preparedness 


This intimate contact with aviators of the fighting 
nations, this close association with the manufacture 
of planes designed especially for purposes of war, 
made me think a lot about our national unprepared- 
ness. It seemed inevitable, to my way of thinking, 
that we were drifting toward war ourselves. The Eng- 
lish flyers I met believed nothing could keep us out. 
The French thought so too. Wilson was elected on the 
slogan, ‘“‘He kept us out of the war,” but that im- 
mortal phrase was losing its force. 

My old friend Foulois was still (1916) an officer of 
the Signal Corps—a major, I think—and fighting tooth 
and nail for air preparedness. The younger men saw 
more clearly than their elders; but Col. William Mit- 
chell, who was sent to Europe in 1914 as military 
observer and went to the front with the French avia- 
tion, was a notable exception. He had the honor of 
being the first American officer to fly over the lines. 
A man of his intelligence and patriotism had only 
one duty. That was to preach preparedness to us at 
home. We know how well he did it and what was his 
reward. 

I felt vaguely dissatisfied with our complacent op- 
timism. There was I, demonstrating machines for 
foreign powers to buy. At Dayton, Walter Brookins 
was training Canadian aviators. Thousands of ma- 
chine shops were working at full blast for the Allies, 
while thousands of clear-eyed, courageous American 
boys, who should have been learning the rudiments 
of flying and who wanted to learn, had no adequate 
opportunities. 


In Charge of Student Flyers 


When we did get in at last, Mitchell and Foulois 
were heard from—and people listened to them then. 
Foulois, promoted to brigadier general, drafted his 
$640,000,000 aviation bill of July 24, 1917. Mitchell, 
also raised to the rank of brigadier general, was given 
command of the air units of the First Army and, at 
Saint-Mihiel, commanded the largest aero concen- 
tration ever assembled. 

I was given the opportunity to go into the manu- 
facturing end of the airplane business, but Foulois 
said he wanted me to join the Army and train cadets 
to get their pilots’ certificates. Pointing out his need 
for trained men like me at a moment when there was 
a dearth of experienced flyers, he obtained for me a 
captain’s commission in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps. So I gave up the idea of making money 
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in legitimate profiteering and was sent down to Rich 
Field, Waco, Texas, to turn adventurous boys into 
aviators. 

It was then I sighed to think of the planes we 
had been selling so recklessly. My superiors deplored 
the lack of both planes and instructors, but we all 
did the best we could with what we had and worked 
like Trojans to get the best results possible. We used 
standard planes, with four cylinder Hall-Scott motors, 
and Curtiss JN-4’s. Both types were good machines 
for training purposes but not speedy enough for what 
we wanted. 

We had to work fast at Rich Field, and there was 
little time to get intimately in touch with the cadets. 
I was six months at Waco as officer in charge of flying, 
and during that time I personally supervised the 
instruction of 250 pupils without a single fatality. 
It was a race to get them qualified; and if I lost my 
temper with any of them, and those who survived the 
war live to remember it, I know by this time they 
will understand under what a strain we were all living. 

They came and went so fast that I recall only a few 
by name. Maitland, the Honolulu flyer, was one of 
them. Another was Clarence D. Chamberlin, who 
made the celebrated transatlantic flight. Still another 
was William Patterson MacCracken, who lately re- 
signed as Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Our Debt to the Brothers Wright 


I found all my cadets courageous and enthusiastic 
specimens of young American manhood, and my 
hardest task in training them was to keep them from 
killing themselves in their eagerness to learn how to 
fly. The most serious punishment I could inflict for 
infractions of the flying rules was to “‘put them on 
the ground” for a number of days. 

With the enormously increased interest in commer- 
cial aviation which has at last gripped our country, 
the crying need of the industry is not manufacturing 
facilities, engineering, or the use of proper materials; 
these are advancing quite fast enough for the good of 
the game. 

What we need most of all, in my opinion, are prop- 
erly run and intelligently managed flying schools, 
adequately equipped with good planes that are con- 
stantly and rigidly inspected. The personnel of thes2 
schools must be well-paid, experienced pilots. I stress 
this because sixty per cent of what constitutes good 
and safe flying lies in the human element, where a 
cool head, sound judgment in emergencies, and suf- 
ficient conservatism are imperative. The ideal pilot 
should be able to resist the temptation to take un- 
due risks or show off for some personal reason -a 
temptation which is the bane of most of us pilots. 

Of the future of American flying I have no shadow 
of doubt. We are rapidly becoming the most air- 
conscious nation in the world. Our men have the 
courage and quickness in moments of danger that air 
emergencies call for. 1 think we can say, without undue 
boasting, that as an air nation we have arrived. And 
I trust that in our triumphs of to-day and our hopes 
for the future, we shall never lose sight of the fact 
that it was Wilbur and Orville Wright who made 
possible man’s conquest of the air. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE OF NAVAL 
REDUCTION 


In This Article the Relative Costs of Battleships and Productive Government Activities 
in the United States Are Strikingly Compared. Similar Comparisons Hold 
Good, Presumably, for Great Britain, Japan, Italy, and France 


By WILLIAM HARD 





=S¥]ROM the foundation of the Republic, in 
; 1789, to the end of its one hundred and 
thirty-ninth official fiscal year, in 1928, we 
spent upon our American naval establish- 
ment the sum of $10,699,099,939.10. At any rate, that 
is what the Navy Department’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, through its accountants and anti- 
quarians, says. 

Annually, therefore, on the average, we have spent 
upon our naval establishment the sum of $76,971,- 
942.01. That figure was not supplied by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts but is the outcome of an 
arduous and tedious effort of my own in long division 
and is submitted to the American reading public 
proudly but with some tentativeness. 

We will now return to firmer ground. The cost of 
fighting and dying, like the cost of living and eating, 











has gone up. The sum which we actually expended 
upon our naval establishment in the fiscal year 1928 
was not $76,971,942.01, but, as the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts definitively assures me, $336,441,214.24. 

Naturally, a thrifty nation would wish to reduce 
that sum; and, equally naturally, a spendthrift nation 
would also wish to reduce it in order to have more 
money for objectives more immediately and privately 
gratifying, such as grand opera and baseball games. I 
dissociate myself wholly from the idea that the cost 
of the Navy is breaking the back of the American 
producer and consumer. If the American producer 
and consumer is now pursuing his grand opera and his 
baseball games and his newest radio receiving sets 
and his cigars and cigarettes and pipes and his soft 
(and sometimes fairly hard) drinks and his golf courses 
and his Mediterranean cruises and (in his feminine 
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COURTESY NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


The Chester just after launching in the Delaware at Camden, N. J. The Salt Lake City, in the slip in 

the background, is now nearing completion. These 10,000-ton cruisers, the last word in naval archi- 

tecture, are the first of eight lo be constructed by us in accordance with the 1920 Disarmament Con- 
ference. This class of ship is likely to raise serious points of difference at the London parley. 
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incarnation) his cosmetics and his perfumes and his 
coiffures and his kaleidoscopically dissolving and re- 
patterned costumes with a financially broken back, he 
is one of the most energetic and undismayed financial 
cripples in the world’s history. No! I am not in public 
office, and it is not incumbent upon me to try to 
prove that by reducing the cost of the Navy I shall 
save the American people from starvation. 


For the Price of a Dreadnought 


Just the same, a first-class new battleship would 
nowadays certainly cost quite a few dollars. It would 
cost, let us say, $30,000,000. It is at least amusing to 
see how many of the relatively new and supposedly 
burdensome bureaus and commissions of the Federal 
government could be supported throughout the whole 
of one year by $30,000,000. 

Our Civil Service Commission, in the last year of 
complete record, cost us $1,150,000 for all of its ac- 
tivities. The tremendous ambitions and labors of the 
Federal Reserve Board cost us $2,050,000. The multi- 
tudinous investigations and orders of the Federal 
Trade Commission cost us $984,000. The immense 
bureaucratic researches and conclusions and edicts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission cost us $7,328- 
000. The efforts of the Tariff Commission to bring 
science into tariff making cost us $646,000. The widely 
heralded assistance of the Bureau of Home Economics 
to American home life cost us $126,000. The extensive 
development of outdoor recreation by the National 
Park Service cost us $5,217,000. 

And still, in any one year, when all those sums for 
new governmental burdens have been added together, 
we have spent only $17,501,000. We must proceed 
and persevere in order to catch up with the cost of one 
battleship. 

In the last year of complete record our Bureau of 
Education, with all its solicitude for the eradication of 
illiteracy in the United States, cost us $3,464,000. 
Our Children’s Bureau, much decried as an example 
of governmental extravagance, cost us $1,297,000. 
Our Women’s Bureau, which has been even more de- 
cried, cost us actually only $98,000. Our Federal 
Employment Service, charged with the fundaiental 
duty of trying to help workless citizens into being 
working citizens, cost us $195,000. Our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, laboring all over 
the world for the maintenance of effective inter- 
national trade, cost us $3,662,000. 


Parity With Great Britain 


That prop of commercial net-casting and of amateur 
fly-casting, the Bureau of Fisheries, cost us $1,918,000. 
The Bureau of the Budget, with its oversight of all 
our Federal expenditures, cost us $161,000. The new 
far fling of the State Department for the expenses of 
our participation in international commissions and 
bureaus for the furtherance of international good 
works and good will cost us $1,110,000. 

The grand total cost of all these Federal adventures 
and “treasury raids” was, in the fiscal year 1928, not 
quite $29,500,000—not quite the cost of one battleship. 

Accordingly, it is certainly admirable, and even 
noble, to try to reduce the cost of the Navy. I assume, 
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of course, that the reductions made by us will be 
paralleled by reductions elsewhere. I assume, to be 
specific, that the size to which we shrink our Navy 
will be precisely paralleled by the size to which the 
British Navy will be shrunk. Throughout this analysis 
that assumption, without further repetition, will hold. 
All economies here narrated or suggested will be condi- 
tioned by the principle that they will come into being, 
in equivalent forms, on both sides of the Atlantic 
and that between the American fighting fleet and the 
British fighting fleet there will be a genuinely effective 
parity. 

Looking at the matter in that way, we at once find 
that there are certain drastic limitations to the 
amount of naval economy that can be practicably 
accomplished. The British Empire—which might now 
more accurately (and more light-heartedly) be 
denominated His Majesty’s Royal Imperial Com- 
monwealth of Democratic Self-Governing Inde- 
pendent Nations—has responsibilities more widely 
distributed than ours. An appreciation by our govern- 
ment of the scope and of the weight of the British 
responsibilities is one of the most helpful and fortunate 
outcomes of the recent intimate negotiations between 
London and Washington. We at length concede to 
the British the proposition, for instance, that the 
quite large number of cruisers which they desire 
should be attributed, not to any hostility toward us 
but in considerable part to the need which they ex- 
perience of using cruisers as “floating garrisons” along 
many shores where among undeveloped peoples they 
maintain a certain degree of orderliness and of ad- 
vancing civilization and prosperity from which the 
whole world profits. 


Our Present Building Program 


If, however, the British, because of their special 
requirements, are to maintain a navy of a certain size 
in the face of the problems of Asia and of Africa and 
in the face of the potential problems of Europe, it 
follows that in order to be reasonably secure against 
all eventualities, such as the recrudescence of a jingo 
government in London, we are obliged to have a navy 
of that certain size too. 

In other words, British necessities in this matter 
are a governor upon certain American impulses and 
preferences in it. We have to look forward, in the 
naval conference to be held this month, to reforms 
and economies not sudden and cataclysmic but 
gradual and sinuous and—as it were—subtly under- 
mining to the world’s whole competitive and excessive 
naval belligerent structure. 

Let us begin with the capital ships—the ships of 
the largest tonnages and of the heaviest armaments. 
We now have eighteen of them. Under the Naval 
Limitation Treaty of 1922, negotiated at the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference and signed by the United 
States, Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, the effective 
life of these ships, for all countries, is calculated at 
twenty years. The treaty contains accordingly a com- 
plicated but precise schedule of replacements. 

By this schedule we are to lay down two new capital 
ships in 1931, two additional new ones in 1932, one 
additional new one in 1933, and so on, until by the 
end of 1939 we shall have laid down fifteen new ones 
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which together may and will represent in total weight 
our allotted quota of 525,000 capital-ship tons. 

We thus contemplate initiating the construction, 
in the nine years from 1931 to 1939 inclusive, of a 
whole new capital-ship fleet. It is surely both a morally 
and a financially forbidding prospect. “Scandalous” 
would certainly be the word applicable, and applied, 
to a situation in which, within five years after promot- 
ing and signing the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the Out- 
lawry of War, we should begin to create a completely 
new battle line of first-class top-size naval warring 
machines. 

To defeat that prospect the suggestion has been re- 
peatedly brought forward now that in January in 
London there might properly be an agreement for the 
deferment of replacements. The calculation of twenty 
years as the effective life of a capital ship might give 
way, it has been thought, to a new calculation of, let 
us say, thirty years. I find, upon inquiry from ex- 
perienced and altitudinous naval officers, that (if re- 
pairs and renewals of parts were competently kept up) 
they would be willing to go to sea in capital ships 
thirty years old. 


Problem of Capital Ships 


This dauntlessness of theirs, I courteously assume, 
would readily be emulated by the hardy mariners of 
Britain; and I accordingly have no hesitation in say- 
ing that a capital ship after twenty years of existence 
is merely middle-aged and is not to be regarded and 
treated as senile and futile and worthy of the scrap 
heap till thirty years have visited their storms and 
stresses upon it. 

Having thus happily advanced the longevity of 
capital ships, let us proceed to count our ensuing gains 
of cash. 

Our present eighteen capital ships cost us, for con- 
struction, the sum of $283,793,229.24. (Having now 
given enough detailed and exact figures, including 
decimal points and dimes and pennies, to indicate 
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the precision and the authoritativeness of our statisti- 
cal sources, we will proceed hereafter to speak in 
figures not elaborated but roughly round.) 

Our accounting problem is as follows: What do we 
save by rebuilding our capital-ship fleet once every 
thirty years instead of once every twenty years? 


Holding Up Replacements 


In solving that problem, we have to abandon some 
of the methods of private business accountancy and 
we have to remember that our governmental expendi- 
tures are made in the form not of lump borrowings 
and spendings but of annual appropriations. It would 
seem best, therefore, to proceed upon that govern- 
mental annual basis. It would seem best also to as- 
sume, for illustrative purposes, though it is not by 
any means literally so, that our annual appropriations 
for naval construction are evenly distributed through- 
out the lifetimes of the ships concerned. 

Let us then distribute the investment cost of our 
present battleship fleet evenly, year by year, over a 
period of twenty years. The answer per year is roughly 
roundly $14,000,000. Let us then, for comparison, dis- 
tribute the investment cost of our present battleship 
fleet evenly, year by year, over a period of thirty 
years. The answer per year is, again roughly roundly, 
$9,500,000. 

The difference between those sums is $4,500,000. 
That is the approximate saving, per annum, that we 
would be able to accomplish by abolishing the twenty- 
year period and enacting the thirty-year period as the 
span of existence for capital ships, provided that the 
cost of naval construction could be assumed to be 
changing neither upward nor downward. 

In fact, however, it has changed upward. The cost 
of constructing our new prospective capital-ship fleet 
of fifteen vessels, to take the place of our present 
equivalent capital-ship fleet of eighteen vessels, 
might run not to $283,000,000 but to as much as 
$450,000,000. If we continued to operate and to 




















UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


When the Mississippi overflowered at Hickman, Ky., in April, 1927, putting 
the main business street eight feet under water. The estimated cost ($518,500,000) 
of flood control in this country under the Jadwin Plan, together with the total 
cost ($423,000,000) of government buildings as recently announced by Secretary 
Mellon, could be more than defrayed by the saving ($825,000,000) which would 


result from real naval limitation during the next ten years. 
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construct on the twenty-year period replacement 
basis, the annual cost of that new investment of 
$450,000,000 would be $22,500,000. 

It is that figure, therefore, that we should use in the 
institution of a true comparison between the annual 
cost of getting ourselves a totally new capital-ship 
fleet on the twenty-year system and the annual cost 
of retaining our present battleship fleet for ten years 
longer on a thirty-year system. Let us for a moment 
concentrate our gaze upon those ten years. 


Postponed Building, Money Saved 


We have seen that on a thirty-year system the 
annual cost of our present battleship fleet would 
be $9,500,000. Let us now conclusively subtract 
$9,500,000 from $22,500,000. The result is $13,000,000. 
That is the total, in sober solid truth, of our utmost 
potential annual saving through leaving the twenty- 
year system and advancing into the thirty-year system 
and thus postponing our capital-ship replacements 
Jor an approaching period of ten years. 

To make that figure look more impressive, and to 
broaden our imaginative dreamings as to what to do 
with it when successfully saved, let us multiply its 
annual slenderness by the ten years during which the 
deferment of capital-ship construction will be noise- 
lessly taking place. We then see before us, for that 
period of ten years, the sum of $130,000,000 to devote, 
if we please, to pacific purposes. 

Or, if we are not sufficiently enraptured by the 
spectacle of $130,000,000, we can throw all principles 
of accountancy overboard and we can adventurously 
say: If we postpone for ten years all replacements of 
our present capital-ship fleet and thus evade for ten 
years the whole construction cost of our new pros- 
pective capital-ship fleet, we do not know what 
ultimately may happen—but we do triumphantly 
know that temporarily we shall be $450,000,000 in 
pocket. 

On second thought, however, and for fear that 
otherwise we might all start out and buy ourselves 
private airplanes, let us confine our flight of fancy to 
hoping that in a certain ten years soon to come we 
shall be able, through deferments of capital-ship re- 
placements, to save, really and truly, $130,000,000. 


Cruisers—Three Thousand Tons 


With an appetite for savings thus whetted but thus 
also somewhat frustrated, let us proceed to a really 
daring thought. The French and the Italians are 
financially quite sick of capital ships. They do not 
care for them much. What if Great Britain and Japan 
and the United States should be able this month 
in London to reach an agreement whereby the capital- 
ship fleets of all three should be instantly reduced and 
whereby, instead of continuing to have eighteen 
capital ships, the United States would be able to get 
along safely with only twelve? 

The annual cost of the maintenance and operation 
of each of our eighteen capital ships is approximately 
$2,000,000. If we could strike six ships from our 
capital-ship list, our annual saving in maintenance 
and operation would be $12,000,000. In ten years the 
saving would be $120,000,000. 
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If now we add that $120,000,000 thus saved in 
maintenance and operation to the $130,000,000 we 
have already energetically saved in replacements of 
capital ships, we are able to show, so far, a total ten- 
year saving of $250,000,000. 

Thus encouraged, we may go on from capital ships 
to cruisers. Here our savings, though genuine, will be 
also, in a way, hypothetical. There is no escape from 
the prospect that parity with the British will oblige us 
to build more cruisers than we now have. We shall in 
all probability be obliged to build till we have at least 
300,000 tons of cruisers. (I take no account of our old 
“second-line” cruisers which are fightingly useless 
and which are now on their way to the dealers in scrap 
and junk and—I hope—the writers of tender epitaphs. ) 

Our prospective 300,000 tons of cruisers should be 
contrasted, however, with the much larger number of 
tons of cruisers which we most certainly would have 
been obliged to build if the restraining idea of the 
limitation of armaments had not been introduced 
into the contemporary world and vigorously promul- 
gated and propagated through it. At Geneva, in 1924, 
at the unsuccessful naval conference then and there 
held, the figure of 600,000 tons of cruisers for the 
British Navy was much mentioned. I think that the 
best and most realistic opinion undoubtedly is that, 
without the check of the limitation idea and without 
the consequent check of incessant negotiations by 
cable and of numerous conferences in person, the 
figure of 600,000 tons of cruisers for both the British 
and the American Navies would by mutual fear and 
by ensuing headlong blind competition soon have been 
reached. I think it reasonable accordingly to contrast 
our apparently inevitable prospect of 300,000 tons of 
cruisers with our apparently avoided and dispelled 
prospect of twice that amount. 


Maintenance and Operation 


The construction cost of our newest type of 10,000- 
ton cruiser is approximately $1,700 per ton. Let us 
assume, for purposes of simplicity, that the whole of 
the 300,000 tons of cruisers that we shall escape 
building would have been devoted to 10,000-ton units. 
The construction cost, then, of 300,000 tons of cruisers 
can be placed at $510,000,000. 

The term of existence of a cruiser is now generally 
put at twenty years. Let us, since we are in a progres- 
sive mood, put it at twenty-five. Twenty-five into 
$510,000,000 is $20,400,000. Since four hundred thou- 
sand dollars is not much to us by this time, call it 
flatly $20,000,000. That $20,000,000 will be our an- 
nual saving in construction cost on the cruisers we 
shall not construct. 

Let us then pass to “maintenance ana operation.” 
That phrase, in the accounting system of our Navy, 
is a very comprehensive one. It includes the pay of 
officers and men. It includes their subsistence. It 
includes fuel. It includes repairs. It includes an allow- 
ance for the ship’s proper share of the cost of main- 
taining its background of repairing and refitting 
facilities and of overhead on shore. It is a phrase 
stuffed with all the meanings, so far as I can make out, 
that it should properly have. 

Very well. The annual cost of maintenance and 
operation for a 10,000-ton cruiser, as given to me by 
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the most modernistic adepts in the Navy Department, 
is approximately $1,250,000. In a total tonnage of 
300,000 tons of 10,000-ton cruisers there would be, 
fairly manifestly, thirty such cruisers. Thirty times 
$1,250,000 is $37,500,000. That $37,500,000 will be 
our annual saving in maintenance and operation cost 
on the cruisers we shall not maintain and shall not 
operate. 

But we have already seen that $20,000,000 will be 
our annual saving in their construction cost. Adding 
$20,000,000 and $37,500,000 together, we get 
$57,500,000. That will be our combined annual saving 
in construction cost and in maintenance and opera- 
tion cost on those cruisers. 


Nearly a Billion in Pocket? 


Let us then revert to that glamorous period of ten 
years during which in the immediately approaching 
future we shall be deferring, as we hope, the replace- 
ments of our capital ships; and let us for that period 
calculate and consolidate our achieved, or approxi- 
mately achieved, savings on cruisers. The annual 
saving on them, as we have seen, will be $57,500,000. 
Ten times that sum will amount to $575,000,000. 
That will be the full figure of our total cruiser savings 
in that delightful decade. In that decade, however, 
we already—in this article—have saved $250,000,000 
on the construction cost and on the maintenance and 
operation cost of capital ships. 

We are now ready for an heroic summation. We 
are ready to add—and we do add—$250,000,000 and 
$575,000,000 together. We thus, in consequence of 
negotiations so far had and in consequence of con- 
ferences so far held and in optimistic hope of the out- 
come of the conference this month in London, arrive 
at a combined grand total of $825,000,000 for our 
savings on capital ships and on cruisers during our 
approaching presumed ten-year naval semi-holiday. 

We must now, though, begin to abate our heroism 
of futuristic calculation quite a bit upon our approach 
to the problems presented by destroyers and by 
submarines. The chances for economy in respect of 
those types of fighting craft do not seem so glowing. 

We Americans have done nothing at all since the 
Washington Arms Conference in the laying down of 
new destroyers. We have done almost nothing in the 
laying down of new submarines; our total of new sub- 
marines laid down since that conference has been three. 


Submarines and Destroyers 


Meanwhile, however, there has been a great activity 
in these categories elsewhere. The French and the 
Italians and the Japanese have developed an almost 
passionate affection for the submarine as ‘“‘the de- 
fensive weapon of the weak.” Along with the sub- 
marine goes always its fast foe, its deadly double, 
the destroyer. Britain, confronted across the English 
Channel and in the Mediterranean with a new sub- 
marine and destroyer revival, has in some degree 
undertaken a response in kind. 

Accordingly, since the conclusion of the Washington 
Arms Conference in 1922, the submarines laid down, 
or appropriated for, by the world’s five outstanding 
naval powers, have been as follows: 
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United States: 
Great Britain: 


3, totaling 8,200 tons. 
21, totaling 31,865 tons. 


Italy: 27, totaling 23,440 tons. 
Japan: 33, totaling 48,854 tons. 
France: 57, totaling 60,052 tons. 


Similarly, and during the same period, the destroyers 
laid down, or appropriated for, have been as follows: 


United States: 
Great Britain: 


none. 
20, totaling 27,725 tons. 


Italy: 32, totaling 49,656 tons. 
Japan: 51, totaling 72,480 tons. 
France: 44, totaling 79,063 tons. 


It is clear enough that the powers which did not 
take part in the recent conversations between Presi- 
dent Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald have 
their own notions of the best way in which to insure 
themselves against supposititious attack by more 
formidable powers. It is clear enough, further, that 
unless those notions are dissipated in London in the 
first month of next year the United States, which now 
possesses a profusion—but a wretched and rickety and 
outworn and outdated profusion—of destroyers and 
of submarines, will find itself faced not with destroyer 
and submarine contraction but with destroyer and 
submarine expansion. 


Spending to Better Advantage 


The peak of our hope in London, in respect of 
destroyers and of submarines, is probably that we 
shall come away with our financial burdens not in- 
creased beyond present prospects. We are thrown 
back, therefore, circumspectly, upon our calculated 
savings on capital ships and on cruisers. Those savings, 
figured on a contrast between the existence and suc- 
cess of the naval limitation idea and its nonexistence 
or collapse, we placed, for a decade, at $825,000,000. 
For each year of that decade they should therefore be 
placed at $82,500,000. 

The charming shopping question then arises: What 
shall we do with that money? 

I speak first for a modest and merited raise in pay 
for our Navy’s personnel. Since’1908 the pay of the 
Congress has gone up thirty-three per cent; the pay 
of the Judiciary has gone up sixty-two per cent; the 
pay of the Federal clerical Civil Service has gone up 
eighty-seven per cent; the pay of our diplomatic 
foreign service has gone up one hundred and seventy- 
five per cent; the pay of our Army and Navy per- 
sonnel has remained virtually stationary. 

A captain in our Navy to-day, if he has served 
twenty-four years, gets approximately, per annum, 
with all rental and subsistence allowances included, a 
salary of $7,000. It is wholly out of line with the an- 
nual incomes of men of corresponding training and of 
corresponding responsibility in either private or public 
life. If our Navy is, as it is, the first defense of our 
security and of our prosperity, a little decently ap- 
propriate trickle of overflow from that prosperity 
should now find its way, out of naval construction 
economy, to the naval payroll. From what we save 
on metal let us give at least something to men. 

If we gave all our naval officers an average raise in 
pay of one thousand dollars a year, we would be 

(Continued on Page 114) 











ANDREW W. MELLON, THE DEAN 
OF THE CABINET 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


=Sf HY SHOULD a man of the financial 
S = independence of Andrew W. Mellon 
A\ be willing to accept a high appointive 
position and stand the gaff that neces- 

sarily must go with political office? 

What induces a man at his advanced age to serve 
as Secretary of the Treasury under one President after 
another? 

Is it his intention to remain in office throughout the 
Administration of President Hoover? 

How has he brought about a reduction of $6,000,- 
000,000 in the national debt in a little more than eight 
years? 

What part did he play in relieving 2,500,000 men 
and women of paying income taxes? 

How is he able to recommend still another reduc- 
tion in taxes during the current year? 


“Sentenced” to Washington 


The purpose of this article is to answer such ques- 
tions as these and at the same time to give the reader 
a word picture of this quiet, curiously remote, yet 
able man who has served with distinction under three 
successive Presidents. It is the purpose as well to 
demonstrate that it was the office that sought the man 
and, having obtained him, held him—a man who has 
had a marked influence on the financial and industrial 
progress of America, a man whose only contempo- 
raries were men who long since have retired to private 
life or have passed to the great beyond, Frick, the 
elder Rockefeller, Carnegie, and the elder Morgan 
among them. 

Mr. Mellon never had political ambitions. He as- 
sumed the post of Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
luctance. His acceptance, at the earnest solicitation of 
the late President Harding, was due solely to the fact 
that his personal wish to devote himself to his private 
business affairs was overbalanced by a willingness to 
serve the country that had so signally favored him. 

It may not be known, but it is nevertheless true, 
that during his early period in Washington he actually 
counted off the months of his “sentence’’—the first 
twelve months, for instance, of the forty-eight to which 
he had committed himself and which had to pass be- 
fore he could return to his home in Pittsburgh. Yet 
he has served those four years and four more, and he 
still remains at the head of the greatest financial 
institution this world knows. Why does he do it? 
The answer can be given in a sentence: Because there 
is work still to be done, because there are problems 
still to be solved, because there are improvements still 
to be effected. 

To understand the subject of this article one must 
know something of his antecedents. Of Scotch stock, 
he is essentially a Scotchman. His father was Judge 


Thomas Mellon, who, as a young boy, accompanied 
his parents across the mountains from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh in a covered wagon and was the first of all 
the Mellons to become a millionaire. 

In youth and in advancing age, Mr. Mellon had and 
has the Scotch dislike of display. He hates flamboy- 
ance, whether it be in language or dress or anything of 
the sort. He is always dignified but at the same time 
very simple. He is not so much shy as diffident. He 
talks badly in a crowd but in an entertaining manner 
and at length with one or two people with whom he 
feels in sympathy. He has a good sense of humor. His 
attitude toward everyone is friendly. He is extremely 
controlled. Friends ascribe deep feeling to him, but 
they rarely remember seeing him show any temper. 
The words of Disraeli, “Life is too short to be little,” 
give expression to his philosophy. 

The public has the impression that Mr. Mellon is a 
financier, a man who has served his lifetime in the 
money marts of America and the world, not only be- 
cause he is Secretary of the Treasury but because he 
has been essentially a banker. Although he has engaged 
in banking from early youth, his activities have been 
limited for the most part to the business in Pittsburgh 
that his father founded and that he and his brothers 
have enlarged and diversified. Of equal importance, 
he has been interested in many great industrial enter- 
prises. By reason of his banking activities, opportunity 
came to him either to take over a business which 
seemed to be going on the rocks and, by putting in new 
capital and new management, to develop it into a 
going concern, or else an opportunity presented itself 
to invest in a business in which some of his friends were 
engaged. In this way, stated as simply as possible, the 
various so-called Mellon companies were developed. 


A Believer in Fair Play 


No small part of the success that Mr. Mellon has 
achieved has been because he has been thoroughly 
grounded, not in banking alone but in the making of 
steel, ships, aluminum, and in every sort of industrial 
activity with which he has been connected. It is note- 
worthy, too, that in building up these enterprises his 
policy has been to take in the best men possible and 
to let these men share in the growth of the business, 
so that, as the companies became more prosperous, 
their men did also. This perhaps explains the loyalty 
throughout the organization to Mr. Mellon and his 
brothers. As the Secretary once said in a speech, in 
referring to one of his friends: “‘He has proved that to 
be a great business success, a man need not be ruthless 
nor sacrifice his friends.” 

This has been his point of view; it was responsible 
for forecasts of success that were made by the com- 
paratively few men who knew him back in 1921, when 
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the political world was shocked by the information 
that ‘a Pittsburgh banker by the name of ‘Andy’ 
Mellon, or something like that,”’ was to be the next 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The methods pursued by President Harding in in- 
ducing Mr. Mellon to accept the portfolio make one 
of the most interesting of political stories and one that 
is little known. The incoming Executive fully realized 
that the finances of the nation were in a precarious 
condition. The greatest war in all history was then a 
vivid recollection. Because of it, the national debt 
ran far into the billions of dollars. The total threat- 
ened disaster. Mr. Harding realized that the post of 
Secretary of the Treasury would be extremely 
difficult to fill. He surveyed the political 
field; it was barren of even possible can- 
didates. He cast his eye over the 
financial centers of the country; the 
results were no more encouraging. 

In something of a panic, the 
newly elected President talked 
with his advisers. The assis- 
tance he desired was not 
forthcoming until, one day, 
he called the late Philander 
C. Knox to his home in 
Marion, Ohio. He poured 
out his troubles to the Penn- 
sylvania statesman and 
asked him if there was any 
way in which he could help 
him. Senator Knox said he 
thought he knew the man the 
President wanted, but was 
afraid the man he had in mind 
would be unable to accept. He 
named Mr. Mellon. That very day 
the Pittsburgh banker received an 
invitation to go to Marion. He had 
no idea what the incoming Chief 
Executive wanted, but he made the 
trip to Ohio. 

President Harding talked with him 
at some length. Delighted with his 
visitor’s grasp of the financial prob- 
lems confronting the new Administra- 
tion, he tendered Mr. Mellon the post 
without further ado. The banker declined it. The honor 
was fully realized, but acceptance was an impossibility. 
They talked for hours. Mr. Mellon could not see his 
way clear to divorce himself from the extremely large 
number of directorates which he held. His declination 
still stood when he returned to Pittsburgh, although per- 
haps it was not quite so emphatic as in the first instance. 

But he was the man that the President had decided 
he wanted in charge of the department that long since 
had outgrown that great stone structure stretching 
along Fifteenth Street from one end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue to where it begins again two blocks farther on. 
Before the banker had reached the railroad station, 
Mr. Harding had Senator Knox on the long-distance 
telephone, requesting him to exert pressure on Mr. 
Mellon and commissioning him to procure the desired 
acceptance whatever the tactics he had to employ. 
{n the end, Mr. Mellon acceded to the demands made 
4pon him. He was anything but sure that the move 
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It took an official denial to set at 

rest persistent stories that Mr. 

Mellon contemplated retiring from 
the Hoover Cabinet. 
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was a wise one. His experience had been entirely with 
banking and business. He had never made a speech in 
his life. He lacked political acumen. However, he had 
reached a point in his business career where he could 
feel that it had been rounded out. The only oppor- 
tunity to add anything to it was to do something in the 
way of public service. 


Skirmish With the Politicians 


For this reason, and because he wanted to help the 
titular leader of the party with which he had been 
affiliated throughout his life, he came to Washington. 

His thought as he took up the official tasks, 
which were wholly new to him, was that 
he would not be compelled to stay in 

Washington a great while; certainly 

he had no idea he would hold the 
office more than a few years. He 
would help in any way he could 
and then return to Pittsburgh. 

Little did he appreciate the de- 

mands that the nation would 

make upon him! Little did 
he suspect that he would be- 
come an outstanding figure 
in the fields of national and 
international{finance! Rather 
he thought he would be a 
very ordinary Cabinet offi- 
cial. To get the job over with 
and to get back to more con- 
genial surroundings at the 
earliest possible moment, he 
applied himself to the task con- 
fronting him. 
One of his first ideas was to keep 
intact the fine organization which 
he found at the Treasury. It mat- 
tered not to him that the Democratic 
party had had control of the govern- 
ment for eight years or that Republi- 
cans, seeking public positions, turned 
their fire on the force assembled by 
McAdoo, Glass, and Houston. He re- 
mained steadfast in his determination 
to retain the organization. Time has 
proved that he rendered a distinct service by the 
stand he made against the Treasury’s being raided 
for political purposes. In the light of more recent 
events, the breaking up of the organization would have 
been a calamity from which the Treasury might not 
have recovered for generations. 

In this, his first skirmish with the politically in- 
clined, of whom he knew next to nothing, Mr. Mellon 
was aided by two able subordinates, Commissioner 
Blair and Undersecretary S. Parker Gilbert, Jr. The 
Undersecretary also was of help to the Secretary, 
throughout the first years of his service in Washington, 
in formulating a fiscal policy which has placed the 
United States at the forefront of all nations. Mr. Gil- 
bert was followed by Garrard B. Winston, of Chicago, 
a lawyer with a brilliant mind and a quick insight 
into situations. He was a great help to Mr. Mellon in 
all the debt negotiations and in the long-drawn-out 
fight for reform in revenue legislation. When he 
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resigned and went to New York, Mr. Mellon secured 
Ogden L. Mills, for many years a leading figure in 
Congress; and in him also he ‘has found a man of 
ability and energy who bears a tremendous load at 
the Treasury. 

The policies which Mr. Mellon has followed through- 
out the eight and more years he has been at the head 
of the Treasury have been few in number and may be 
easily enumerated. One is to keep expenditures always 
within the revenues; another is to pay the public debt; 
a third is to levy the lowest taxes consistent with the 
needs of the government; still another is to support 
the public credit so that the financial integrity of the 
government shall be a rock amid the fluctuations of 
internal and world finance. 


Paying Off the Public Debt 


Such are the general principles to which Mr. Mellon 
has tried to make the Treasury policies conform. 
They have caused criticism in the halls of Congress and 
at times through the country. He has been the target 
of some able men in public life. There have been 
differences over the policies he has pursued. One out- 
standing criticism has been that he was opposed to 
tax reduction to the extent that the finances of the 
government warranted. It has been alleged also that 
he has kept the interest rates unduly high. There have 
been differences, too, over the publication of income- 
tax returns. He and his friends believe, however, that 
the record speaks for itself. 

In 1921, when Mr. Mellon first came into office, his 
greatest and most immediate problem was the public 
debt. Short-term obligations amounting to $7,500,- 
000,000 were coming due within less than three years, 
and over $3,500,000,000 more had to be paid off or 
refunded in the years immediately to follow. It was 
necessary, first of all, to get these huge debts into 
more manageable form by paying off as much as 
possible and refunding the balance at lower rates of 
interest, so that these obligations would fall due at 
convenient intervals. 

All this was done so smoothly, under the direction 
of Mr. Mellon, that the public was hardly aware of the 
magnitude of the operations being carried through. 
In a period of less than eight years, more than eleven 
billion dollars’ worth of securities was paid off or re- 
funded into securities bearing lower rates of interest. 
The public debt was reduced by more than $6,000,- 
000,000, and, due to this decrease in the debt and also 
to the lowering of the interest rate, a saving of over 
$275,000,000 each year was made in interest pay- 
ments. These reductions in the debt have been made 
partly out of surplus revenues and partly out of sums 
provided by the sinking fund and from certain other 
sources, such as foreign repayments and the sale of 
war stock and other capital assets. 


Four Tax Reductions in Eight Years 


At the same time that the debts were being paid off, 
taxes were being reduced, although not to the extent 
some public men desired. They would have applied 
a larger part of the surplus to tax reduction and a 
smaller amount to reducing the national debt. How- 
ever, it was Secretary Mellon’s belief that an even 
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balance should be held between debt reduction and 
tax reduction and that neither policy should be fol- 
lowed to the detriment of the other. 

The theory on which he proceeded was that moder- 
ate tax rates would bring in greater revenues than 
excessive rates and at the same time remove the in- 
centive to tax avoidance which was so general under 
the high rates levied during and immediately after 
the war. Many of these ideas have been carried out in 
the four reductions of taxes which have been made 
during the past eight years. The revenue acts of 
1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928 reduced taxes about 
$1,800,000,000 annually, or approximately $5,000,000 
a day, as compared with what would have been col- 
lected under the 1918 law. 

It is his purpose now to add a fifth reduction to the 
list. In a formal statement issued on November four- 
teenth last, he announced that the Administration 
would recommend a further cut of $160,000,000, 
causing congressional leaders to predict prompt action 
during the opening weeks of the regular session, which 
began December second. Although final detailed 
estimates of revenues and expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931 had not been completed, his life- 
time of experience in financial affairs and his years of 
service in the Treasury Department led him to con- 
clude that the estimates had reached a point where 
tax reduction should be recommended to Congress. 


Continuing Prosperity 


He had at hand, among other data, the income-tax 
receipts of September fifteenth last, bringing the 
total for the calendar year to that date to approxi- 
mately $1,900,006,000, or about $233,000,000 more 
than were received during the corresponding period 
of 1928. He was satisfied, moreover, that the govern- 
ment would close both the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 
with a surplus. Therefore he felt justified in recom- 
mending relief to taxpayers that probably will take 
the form of a one per cent reduction of the normal 
tax on the incomes of individuals and corporations, 
applicable to 1929 incomes and payable in the calendar 
year 1930. 

The reduction, if the Mellon program is followed, 
will not be so great as was prophesied earlier in the 
fall, when the fifth reduction in eight years was first 
forecast. At that time, various authorities outside the 
Treasury Department estimated the total would be 
$300,000,000. Nevertheless, it was sufficiently large 
to please business and to stop the almost perpendicular 
drop of security prices in the stock market. 

It would be difficult to estimate the effect which the 
reductions in taxes since 1921 have had on the pros- 
perity of the country. They have made a great differ- 
ence to the “‘little fellow” as well as the big taxpayer. 
A married man with a monthly salary of $250, who 
was paying an income tax of $40 in 1921, pays nothiiig 
to-day. A man earning $4,000 a year was paying $80; 
to-day he pays $5.63—and so on up through the 
higher brackets. In 1921, although the war had been 
over nearly three years, he was taxed on all sorts «f 
commodities, such as railroad and Pullman tickets. 
phonographs, automobiles, candy, ice cream, and 
soft drinks—the so-called nuisance taxes. To-day 
none of these articles is taxed. 
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At the same time Mr. Mellon’s theories have been 
borne out that as much or greater revenues can be 
secured from moderate taxes as from excessively high 
ones. In 1921, for instance, 6,500,000 individuals re- 
ported for Federal tax purposes a total income of 
$19,500,000,000. In 1927, the last year for which 
figures are available, 4,000,000 individuals reported 
an income of $22,500,000,000, or an increase of 
$3,000,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of individuals making returns had been re- 
duced by two and one half millions. 

Not only have taxes been lowered and debts re- 
duced, but great reductions have been made in ex- 
penditures. One of the first acts of the new Adminis- 
tration, when Mr. Mellon came into the Treasury, 
was the establishment of a budget system, under 
which the government’s spending departments have 
been organized. Under this system the total annual 
expenditures of the government have been reduced 
by nearly $1,900,000,000, as compared with the last 
fiscal year of the preceding administration. 

Three other matters should be mentioned in con- 
nection with the financial policies of the past eight 
years. The war claims against Germany and Austria 
have been settled; the loans made to the railroads 
during the war have been practically repaid; and the 
charters of the Federal reserve banks have been re- 
newed, thus insuring a continuation of the banking 
system under which we were 


and turns to the next one. What is over and done 
with belongs to the past. He has done the best he 
could about it, and his feeling is that it is lost motion 


to sit around and worry about something one cannot 
help. 


Giving Democrats Their Due 


Mr. Mellon is a firm believer in the doctrines of 
the Republican party, but he is never blinded by 
partisanship. In an address which he made over a 
national radio hook-up a month before the last presi- 
dential election, when partisanship was at its height, 
he claimed no credit for himself and compelled his 
party to share credit with the opposition, as regards 
the renewal of the Federal reserve bank charters. “I 
would like to make it clear,” he said, “that the Ad- 
ministration had the codperation and support of the 
Democrats as well as the Republicans in Congress.” 
It may be said that this was merely being fair, but. it 
should be remembered that few men stop to give 
credit to their opponents in the heat of a political 
fight. When Mr. Mellon did this, he was merely living 
up to his political creed, which he has put in these 
words: 

“T am, and always have been, a Republican by con- 
viction as well as by inheritance. I have not, however, 
been such a partisan as not to acknowledge Demo- 
cratic support which the Ad- 





able to finance the war and 
to pass safely through the 
reconstruction period with- 
out any disastrous money 
panics such as visited the 
country after both the Civil 
War and the Spanish War. 


No Post Mortems 


The foregoing will give an 
understanding of the tasks 
that confronted Mr. Mellon. 
Tremendous as they were, 
they did not fluster him. He 
considered each on its merits 
and took the action he 
thought was best in the cir 
cumstances. Whether a task 
be great or small, it is his 
habit to concentrate on it to 
the exclusion of everything 
else. In most instances he 
solves the problem. Two 
secrets for his success are 
his long experience and his 
usually sound judgment. Al- 
most invariably he picks out 
the plan that will work and 
prove practical. He knows 
from past experience, not 
merely during his service in 
Washington but in his pri- 
vate business, what will work 
out and what will not. Once 








ministration has received in 
putting through certain non- 
partisan measures, nor have 
I ever been willing to see 
credit withheld for things 
achieved during the Admin- 
istrations of Cleveland, Wil- 
son, and other Democrats. 
The true ends of neither 
party nor country are served 
by denying credit where it is 
due, and particularly are 
they not advanced by in- 
dulging in the sort of mis- 
representation that appeals 
to prejudice.” 

In the preceding para- 
graphs I have dealt solely 
with revenue matters, yet 
there are many other activi- 
ties covered by the Treasury 
Department with which the 
Secretary concerns himself. 
It is true that supervision of 
revenues is an outstanding 
duty of Mr. Mellon, but it 
is equally true that he has 
charge of other important 
duties. Prohibition enforce- 
ment, for instance, comes un- 
der his direction. The Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, 
directing a great army of 
men in the monumental task 
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he disposes of a particular 
task he puts it behind him 


The Secretary returns on the Fort Victoria from a vacation 
in Bermuda. With him is his son, Paul Mellon. 


of trying to make the pro- 
hibition act effective, is one 
(Continued on Page 109, 











ICELAND'S MILLENNIUM 


Celebrating a Thousand Years of Parliamentary Government in the Land of the Sagas 


By EARL 


AST June the House of Representatives in 
-| Washington passed a resolution ‘To 
authorize the President to accept the 
invitation of the Kingdom of Iceland to 
participate in the celebration of the one thousandth 
anniversary of the Althing and in connection there- 
with to present to the people of Iceland a statue of 
Leif Ericsson.” 

The Hon. Olger Burtness, of North Dakota, sponsor 
of the resolution, put it through almost without a hitch. 
Mr. La Guardia, of New York, insisted that the pream- 
ble be stricken out, especially the clause stating that 
Leif Ericsson ‘‘in the year 1000 discovered the Amer- 
ican mainland, which feat constitutes the beginnings 
of authentic American history.”” He seemed jealous for 
the honor of Columbus and did not want to “place 
the American Congress on record on a much-mooted 
question.” Mr. O’Connor, of Louisiana, while quoting 
Napoleon to the effect that history is only a fable 
agreed upon, maintained that the Irish probably got 
to America before the year 1000 anyway. 

The net result is that the United States is sending 
five delegates, headed by Senator Peter Norbeck, of 
South Dakota, to the millennial celebration of Ice- 
land’s parliament, which opens June 26, 1930, and at 
the same time we are sending a gift without exactly ex- 
plaining why. There is something incongruous in our 
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presenting a statue of Leif Ericsson to his mother 
country, when we are afraid to state just why we 
think he deserves it. 

To many Iceland is an arctic country, inhabited, if 
at all, by Eskimos and polar bears, and utterly unim- 
portant. To historians and sociologists it is one of the 
most remarkable nations in the world. That the Ice- 
landers, isolated, scattered over an inhospitable land, 
stricken time and again by calamities, inbred, num- 
bering to-day no more than the inhabitants of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., have preserved their vitality and their 
splendid traditions becomes almost unbelievable when 
a comparison is drawn with our own isolated groups— 
the mountaineers of Tennessee and Kentucky. When 
Prof. Ellsworth Huntington said something to the 
effect that in relation to population Iceland has done 
more for the world than any other nation except Pales- 
tine and ancient Greece he was perhaps riding his 
well-known hobby with six-inch spurs and without a 
bit, but at the very least he had the courage to exag- 
gerate for the sake of highly justifiable emphasis. 

Consider the millennium of a parliament. Our school 
children have long been taught that the United 
States Congress was the forerunner of modern parlia- 
mentary bodies. Most of our teachers as well as their 
school children will be surprised to learn that such a 
body exists that was founded more than five hundred 

















KEYSTONE VIEW 


Grandmother takes a hand in helping to market the family’s store of dried fish, which is piled 
up like a wall in back of her. Dried fish is one of Iceland’s chief exports as well as a staple 
food for the hardy island people. It will be remembered that a Finn, the famous Olympic 
champion, Paavo Nurmi, credited much of his astonishing stamina to a similiar diet. 
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years before Columbus came to America, and that in 
its initial stages it functioned in absolute indepen- 
dence, without even an executive head in the form of 
president or king, for more than 330 years. 

To be sure, the ancient Althing was a loose govern- 
ing body, resembling our own Congress only in the 
fundamental idea of representative government. 
But it served the purpose of its times, and it was cer- 
tainly far ahead of its day. Iceland was founded by a 
number of nobles who left Norway to escape the op- 
pression of the Norwegian 


the classical period ; likewise numberless skaldic poems. 
Snorri Sturluson’s Heimskringla, the history of the 
Norwegian kings, generally considered the greatest 
pragmatic history ever written, was produced at a 
time when the literature of the rest of Europe was 
dragging a burden of cumbersome romance and pon- 
derous theology. 

At the time when Europe began to show the first 
faint stirrings of her renascence Iceland began to de- 
cline. In 1264 the country voluntarily came under the 

rule of Norway. Norway 





kings, and they took pains to 
govern themselves without 
the help of a king. That, too, 
finds a sympathetic response 
in our standardized sermons 
on American patriotism. 
The three-day festivities 
that will form the climax to 
this year’s millennial cele- 
bration will take place at 
Thingvellir, that weirdly 
beautiful plain, thirty miles 
from the city of Reykjavik, 
that was the seat of the 
ancient Althing. The Ice- 
landers have for the spot a 
sentimental affection that 
amounts to nothing less than 


reverence. Moslems have 
their Mecca and the Mor- 








and Sweden united with 
| Denmark in 1397. With them 
went Iceland, and through 
the vicissitudes of political 
fortunes she soon became a 
Danish crown colony, as 
Greenland is to-day. 


Eclipse 


Through the centuries 
that followed, the Icelanders 
were almost exterminated. 
Americans can testify that in 
the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries colonies 
were run for the benefit of 
the mother countries, and 
American historians have 
something to say of the effect 








mons their Tabernacle; 
Thingvellir is holy ground in 
the land of the sagas. Here 
was made the history of the 
land in the days of its great- 
ness. Laws and judgments 
were passed at Thingvellir. Christianity was accepted 
by popular vote on the brink of All Men’s Chasm. 

The ancient Althing was far more than a governing 
body. It was the greatest social institution of the land. 
Its annual sessions, visited by nearly all Icelanders 
of any importance, were legislative meetings, court 
sessions, and state fairs combined. Its social activities, 
its wrestling matches and horse fights, took the place of 
tourneys in a nation too small and isolated to support 
the institution of knighthood. 


The Norseman’s Golden Age 


The vikings had trial by jury, organized along 
lines that seem modern to us, even before the time the 
crusaders began to butt their heads against the walls 
of Jerusalem. They founded the same form of govern- 
ment in Greenland, where it flourished independently 
for 264 years. 

The years from 900 to about 1300, while Europe was 
wallowing in the mire of the Middle Ages, represent 
Iceland’s classical period. Icelandic vikings stole Irish 
wives, Icelandic soldiers served in the guards at 
Byzantium. Singers and poets from Iceland were 
favorites at European courts, not only for their skill at 
skalds but for their stately bearing. Explorers from 
Iceland roamed on the Western Hemisphere, in Green- 
land and probably on the American mainland as well. 
The Althing and several codes of laws came out of 


AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
Icelandic women, the husky daughters of the vi- 
kings, in native dress ata country fair. The people 
are intensely proud of the traditions and customs 
they have carefull preserved for hundreds of years. 


of Britain’s attempts to en- 
force a trade monopoly here. 
Denmark established a trade 
monopoly in Iceland. Only 
the crown and its agents 
could carry on commerce 
there, but they lost money on it and were apathetic. 
Trade in Iceland slumped, and without foreign trade 
the country could not exist. The Icelanders had fish 
and mutton for export but no coal, no minerals, no 
timber, no grain. Almost everything they needed for 
existence had to be imported. 

Lack of imports, lack of food and fuel, weakened 
them and left them a prey to natural calamities. 
Epidemics, famines, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes 
struck them in their sod hovels. In two years in the 
early 1700’s they lost almost a third of their population. 

That they pulled through as fresh, intelligent, and 
energetic as they are to-day seems a miracle, if for no 
other than purely biological reasons. Cut off from the 
outer world, they intermarried and inbred. We have 
seen the disastrous effects of that in other parts of the 
world. That the Icelanders did not degenerate is 
ascribed by Ellsworth Huntington to their splendid 
original stock as well as to “‘natural selection.” Famine 
and pestilence culled out the weak ones, and only 
strength and the finest qualities were transmitted 
from one generation to another. 

Late in the eighteenth century and throughout the 
nineteenth, conditions improved. The Icelanders began 
to argue and clamor at the Danish court—an art at 
which they are past masters. Little by little the trade 
monopoly was lifted. Little by little, political inde- 
pendence was granted. The Althing, practically im- 
potent for centuries, began to take on new powers. It 
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was moved to Reykjavik in 1843, where it functions 
to-day as a modern legislative body, with its upper 
and its lower houses, corresponding to our Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

New hope, new vitality, fresh organization came 
into the land after 1843. But they did not come soon 
enough to prevent wholesale emigrations to North 
America, principally Manitoba and North Dakota. 
Here, too, Icelanders have made their mark. They num- 
ber perhaps 35,000, yet their quota of achievement is 
probably greater than that of any other group of sim- 
ilar size. Stefansson in exploration, Dr. Brandson in 
medicine, Thordarsen in electrical engineering are only 
a few of the outstanding examples. 


Prosperity Once More 


In Iceland political renascence came with indepen- 
dence. By the treaty of 1918, Iceland to-day is a 
sovereign kingdom, united with Denmark under 
Christian X, whose official title is King of Denmark 
and Iceland. 

Given charge of their own affairs, Icelanders ener- 
getically set about improving them. Roads were built 
and agricultural experiment stations established. 
Trawlers began to take the place of the old open row- 
boats in the fishing industry. Much remains to be 
done, but the gradual modernization of agriculture to- 
day, together with the imminent introduction of quick- 
freezing and modern marketing methods in the fishing 
industry, promise soon to make the country one of the 
most important sources of food for the crowded coun- 
tries of northern Europe. 

Commerce boomed to the point where to-day no 
other nation has as large a per capita foreign trade. 
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Using commerce as an index to activity, the following 
figures are significant: In 1890 the foreign trade of 
Iceland, exports and imports lumped, was about $36 
per inhabitant; in 1927, when the population had 
grown by 25,000 (to-day it is 100,000), it was $282. 
Chile may be taken as a comparison. It is a nation 
that depends largely on foreign trade for economic 
security—on the export of nitrates and copper. 
Chile’s per capita exports and imports in 1926 were 
$89; those of the United States were $78. 

The bulk of Iceland’s export fish goes to Spain. 
England furnishes the lion’s share of her imports. 
Some American goods find their way there, but most 
of them reach the country through England or Den- 
mark. Our trade with the nation is not nearly what it 
should be, largely because, unlike most nations, we 
have no representative there, neither consul nor trade 
agent. 


A New and Energetic Nation 


The few natural resources available are beginning 
to be put to work. Though Iceland has no coal, it 
has almost unlimited water power and numberless 
hot springs—millions of gallons of boiling water. The 
hot springs are being utilized. Numerous farms have 
their own central heating system with no fuel bills 
and no messy ashes—regulated simply by the turn of a 
valve. Public buildings in Reykjavik, now under con- 
struction, will be heated with natural hot water. 
Recent drilling near the outskirts has disclosed enough 
boiling water under the surface of the ground to heat 
that whole city of 22,000. 

Iceland has entered a new era in its history. The cele- 
bration this year will mark more than the thousandth 




















A farm near the coast, with one of the typical Icelandic horses. They are small but robust. It is not hard to imagine 
the appearance of such country when snow and sleet are whipped into a Frenzy by savage Allantic storms. 
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anniversary of the Althing; it will mark the birth of 
a new day, the awakening of a new and energetic 
modern nation. 

It is fitting that the most powerful republic in the 
world should celebrate with the Icelanders the millen- 
nium of their Althing. When the Hon. Olger Burtness 
wrote in the preamble to his resolution that Leif 
Ericsson was the first white man to set foot on Ameri- 
can soil, he was perhaps a bit undiplomatic; but I 
think we have definite and acceptable proof that the 
early Icelanders did reach America, though we have 
no proof that they were the first. In a report published 
in 1885 by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Dr. J. 
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unfortunately these and other “‘discoveries” fail to 
win the whole-hearted support of historians and ar- 
cheologists as being authentic indications of Scan- 
dinavian visits. 

The colonization of Greenland, as chronicled in the 
saga of Eric the Red, however, has been substantiated 
by archeological investigations as well as by number- 
less written documents, letters, accounts, and treaties 
in England, Denmark, Iceland, and probably in the 
Vatican. Should we accept the colonization of Green- 
land and reject the colonization of Vinland, discussed 
in the same saga? The vikings roamed from Norway 


to the Faroes and the Ork- 





G. Kohl goes so far as to say 
“This [Norse] series of ex- 
peditions to America can be 
traced through four cen- 
turies, but even the memory 
of it was lost in the decline 
of the Scandinavian colonies 
in Greenland.” 

The sagas are too well 
known to require here any- 
thing but a brief synopsis of 
the main points at issue. 
Eric the Red was a Nor- 
wegian, living in Iceland. 
He got into trouble, was 
called before the Althing, 
and was outlawed for three 
years. He sailed westward, 
discovered Greenland, and 
returned when his sentence 








neys, Jater to Iceland, and 
then to Greenland. Those 
facts are undisputable. At 
the time of the Greenland 
settlement the vikings were 
at the height of their ac- 
tivity. Should we _ believe 
that they suddenly stopped 
roaming? Unless they did 
exactly that, their stumbling 
on America would seem al- 
most inevitable. 


~ Blond Eskimos 


Whatever our belief about 
the discovery of America, 
we must give credit to the 
Icelanders as among the 
greatest arctic explorers in 
history. When we consider 








was up to get colonizers for 
the island. After a whirl- 
wind campaign he left with 
twenty-five shiploads of 
women, children, household 
goods, and cattle. Many of the boats were lost and a 
few returned, but fourteen shiploads were safely landed 
and established a colony that later grew into two and 
existed for at least four hundred years. According to 
recent archeological discoveries, they had contact with 
Europe probably as late as 1450 and thus seem to have 
survived until after Columbus’ voyage. 


The Sagas—Myths or Fact? 


Leif Ericsson, son of Eric the Red, sailed from 
Greenland to Norway. On his return voyage he was 
blown off his course, missed Greenland entirely, and 
discovered a land he had not known of before. 

Some time after his return, Thorfinn Karlsefni de- 
cided to investigate the finds of Leif Ericsson and 
fitted out an expedition for the purpose. He explored 
three distinct regions—Helluland, Markland, and 
Vinland. He and his company settled in the last 
named but had to give up their attempts at coloniza- 
tion because they had neither sufficient numbers nor 
adequate weapons with which to meet the attacks of 
the natives. 

In support of the trustworthiness of these sagas, 
inscriptions have been found on Baffin Land, and the 
ouse of Thorfinn Karlsefni and the graves of several 
Norsemen have been excavated at Cape Cod; but 
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A fine automobile road cut through solid lava near 
Thingvellir. Iceland has as many forbidding kinds 
of scenery as any country of similar size. 


preparations involved even 
to-day in a voyage to 
Greenland we can_ hardly 
understand those men who 
a thousand years ago not 
only explored the coast of Greenland as far north as 
73° but who settled there as well, establishing a 
government, churches, a bishop’s seat. 

Not the least interesting argument about the Green- 
land colony that has arisen concerns the famous 
“blond” Eskimos of Victoria Land. Stefansson, who 
visited them on his second expedition, has been the 
subject of a great deal of vehement ridicule on this 
score; but, as is so often the case, most of the ridicule 
was based, not on what he himself said about them but 
on what a sensational press erroneously reported him 
to have said. 

Stefansson never claimed to have been the original 
discoverer of these people. In his writings and lectures 
he has always been careful to give credit to several 
others who reported the phenomenon of blondness 
before he did. In explanation of the blondness he ad- 
vanced two theories—one that it was a_ biological 
freak, and another that it represented the last traces 
of the lost Norsemen of Greenland. 

Like Nansen, he never believed in any of the dire 
fates that are generally ascribed to the Norse colonists 
after ships from Europe stopped bringing food and 
iron utensils to them. Lacking imported food, they 
are supposed to have died of scurvy—a typical conceit 
that cannot possibly hold water when we realize that 
the fresh foods found in Greenland are antiscorbutic 
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to a far greater extent than any the colonists could 
have received from Europe. Lacking iron utensils and 
weapons, they are supposed to have been unable to 
defend themselves against the Eskimos and to have 
been exterminated by them—an idea that probably 
sprang from the widespread belief that all primitive 
people are bloodthirsty. 


A Thriving Colony in Greenland 


But Stefansson probably knows as much as any 
other living white man about the friendliness of the 
Eskimos, and he is certainly a supreme authority on 
the art of living in the arctic without being supplied 
with a constant stream of fresh foods from more 
civilized countries. 

A direct descendant himself of the ancient Iceland- 
ers, he simply gave them credit for being as intelligent 
and adaptable as he. He reasoned that when the sup- 
plies stopped coming they managed to get along with- 
out them by learning the Eskimo mode of life, a natural 
consequence of which was that they intermarried 
with the Eskimos, just as white men have done since 
then and are doing to-day. The blond Eskimos, he 
concluded, perhaps represented the last remnants of 
his own predecessors in arctic exploration, who had 
migrated, in the course of centuries, from Greenland 
to Victoria Land. 

Then came the storm of ridicule and dissent. 
Amundsen, who was a great commander but no an- 
thropologist, erroneously gave Stefansson credit for the 
discovery of the blond Eskimos, but outside of that 
he thought it was all a lot of foolishness. Without ever 
having paid them a personal visit, he reasoned that 
they were simply half-breed children of white whalers 
and traders. Diamond Jenness, the Canadian anthro- 
pologist, spent many months among them but men- 
tioned no observations of blondness in his book on 
his experiences there. Knud Rasmussen, on the other 
hand, bears Stefansson out completely in his observa- 
tions as to their physical characteristics but indorses 
only the theory of a biological freak, discarding 
entirely the idea of any remnant of the Greenland 
colonists. 

In any case, for at least four centuries the Icelanders 
had a thriving colony in Greenland; after that their 
colonies are spurlos versenkt. For hundreds of years 
thereafter Iceland and America had no further inter- 
ests in common. In the eighteenth century, however, 
we begin to hear of a few American ships that visited 
Iceland for trading and fishing; since then, until about 
twenty years ago, American fishermen seem to have 
made a good many voyages to Icelandic waters. 


America Toys With Annexation 


Back in the year 1868 the United States govern- 
ment published a curious document, Report on the 
Resources of Greenland and Iceland, written by Mr. 
Benjamin Peirce. Seward had just bought Alaska from 
Russia and was now playing with the idea of buying 
Greenland and Iceland from Denmark. 

It is probable that his idea was never brought to the 
point of direct negotiations—the storm that broke 
over Seward’s head with regard to the Alaska pur- 
chase doubtless discouraged any further dabbling in 
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countries that were popularly supposed to be nothing 
but icebergs. But there the report stands, written by 
a man who had never visited either Greenland o, 
Iceland though he had done a diligent and thorough 
piece of work in the library. 

Why should Seward want Iceland? He didn’t. He 
wanted Greenland and Iceland, and the reason is per. 
haps intimately tied up with the explanation of the 
Alaska purchase. 

Many and various explanations have been advanced 
for this purchase, one of them being that it was a mere 
gesture of solvency—that Seward, by paying more 
than $7,000,000 to Russia, wanted to show the world 
that the Civil War had not left us entirely broke, 
If so, the man who was our financial agent in Europe 
during the Civil War must surely have had a hand in 
planning the deal. 


Iceland’s Hibernation Over 


This is the same man, the Hon. R. J. Walker, whose 
letter of submittal is published with Peirce’s Green. 
land-Iceland report and who, according to his own 
words, conceived the idea of our purchasing those two 
islands from Denmark. His principal reason sounds 
jingoistic to-day, but its tone is perhaps explained by 
England’s sympathy for the South during the Civil 
War: 


The proof has been submitted by me, that the government 
recently partially established in British America, called 
the Dominion of Canada, was gotten up in England in a spirit 
of bitter hostility to the United States. . . . By this great 
purchase [of Alaska] we have flanked British America on the 
Arctic and the Pacific. . .. Now, the acquisition of Greenland 
will flank British America for thousands of miles on the 
North and West [sic] and greatly increase her inducements, 
peacefully and cheerfully, to become a part of the American 
Union. 

It is an interesting speculation, the justice of which 
must be left for historians to weigh, that the purchase 
of Alaska and the contemplated purchase of Greenland 
were regarded at least by one of Seward’s advisers as 
steps toward the eventual acquisition of Canada. 

But what about Iceland? Perhaps Seward’s or 
Walker’s desire was here, too, prompted by a hatred 
of England. Anyone who looks at a map can see the 
commanding strategic position that island has in the 
North Atlantic; anyone who went overseas during 
the war via the northern route, often within sight of 
Iceland, can realize what a decided advantage to the 
Germans a submarine base there would have been. 
And those who have read that interesting volume, Sir 
Joseph Banks and Iceland, by Dr. Halldor Hermanns- 
son, know how close England herself came, in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, to taking the 
island away from Denmark, then on the French side 
of the Napoleonic wars. Sub rosa arrangements were 
even begun in Reykjavik for the landing of troops who 
would annex the country, and only the vagaries of 
political shifts seem to have prevented the coup. 

A century or less ago, then, Iceland was a plaything 
of international politics, to be coveted and bargained 
for; to-day we talk in our congressional resolutions 
of the “Kingdom of Iceland.” The 1930 celebration 
will fittingly mark the emergence of the country from 
its isolation of past centuries. 
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The vital news of your business 
delivered every day 


Each department’s record every 24 hours 


> can’t keep abreast of the news if you read to- 
day’s paper a month from now. Neither can you 
keep abreast of your business when figures on which 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 

Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances ... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 

With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business .. . a report posted 
up to last night’s closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 

Even when you are away from the office ... on business 
affairs or vacation... a complete, concise Elliott- 
Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


posted quite as effectively as if you were at your desk. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher combines the figure facts of every activity into a 
single easy-to-read report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by efficient management are 
Elliott-Fisher owners. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery 
plays in their success. 

Use the coupon below and 
we shall be glad tosend you 
detailed information. 


















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly :ell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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Your love can do 


no more than this 


++ YOu would not 


have it less 





Sows 


Design copyrighted by Jones Brothers Co. 


Ir 1s the final record of affection .. . to 
mark the last resting place with quiet 
beauty, unchanging as the hills. 

Perhaps you are ready, now, to select 
this memorial... . Guardian Memorials 
are hewn from rugged Barre Vermont 
granite. Designed by competent artists, 
and exquisitely carved, each memorial 
will be in perfect keeping with the 
setting you have chosen. Against the 
sun and rain of centuries, it stands in- 
violate ... flawless in contour, the in- 
scription clear and legible. A Guarantee 
Bond is your protection. 

We shall be glad to send you, without 
charge, a copy of the booklet, ““To Mark 
the Place with Beauty Forever.” 
Guardian Memorials are distributed by 

reliable retail memorial dealers. 
Tue Jones BrotHers CoMPANY 


Makers of Guardian Memorials 
Dept. B-1, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 
booklet: “To Mark the Place with Beauty Forever.” 


Name a 


Street. 








City skin abaidon 








Registered 


GUARDIAN 
MEMORIALS 
of Ever asting Beauty 
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Herrick and Lindbergh 


(Continued from Page 72) 


This we did. He returned home very fit 
and went out to dinner. The next 
morning, Thursday, he told me he had a 
busy day before him and lamented that 
he could not find the time to play an- 
other match. He put in a long afternoon 
at the chancery. The following day, 
Friday, I found him in bed, hopping 
mad. “I have got a cold,” he said. “ That 
wretched cough I had has come back, 
and I suppose it is only sensible to stay 
where I am.” 

In spite of this good resolution he 
went out during the afternoon with Mr. 


| Cameron Forbes, but he dined in his 
| room. The next day he had fever and in 


the evening severe spasms of coughing. 
On Sunday morning, March thirty-first, 
the doctor pronounced his condition 
very serious. A few minutes before five 
o'clock his daughter-in-law came into 
the room and, walking to the window, 
said, “What a beautiful Easter Sun- 
day!” 

“Yes, for those who can be out of 
doors to enjoy it,” he replied. “ This 
miserable cough breaks me to pieces.” 

Mrs. Herrick went out of the room to 
order tea sent up. She had hardly left 
when Madame Salambier came rushing 
to fetch her back. As she ran into the 
sick room the doctor put his finger on his 
lips and slowly shook his head. She went 
to the ambassador’s side and took his 
hand. He gave it a little squeeze, smiled, 
turned his head, and quietly died. 

His dog Max, who rarely left him, 
had climbed on his bed just before the 
end and licked his hand. He then slunk 
away and hid in the cellar, refusing to 
budge or eat until the funeral was over. 

A few weeks before he died, Mr. 
Herrick wrote a letter which, as we read 
it now, seems to come to us across the 
mists of immortality, sent from the un- 
known shore he knew he was approach- 
ing. It is addressed to Mr. Squire, but it 
seems meant for all his friends: 


Dear ANDREW: 

Nothing has saddened me more in a 
long time than your telegram telling me 
of Judge Sander’s death. What a vista 
of the past the dear Judge’s going opens 
up for you and me, for it was immediately 
after my meeting with you that I made 
the Judge’s acquaintance—the rosy- 
cheeked boy who came to seek his fortunes 
in Cleveland; and from that time on, al- 
most from the beginning, as with you, dear 
Andrew, commenced our lifelong associa- 
tion and friendship. Dickens or Thackeray 
could have made a marvellous tale of the 
lives of any one of us three, interwoven 
as they were with the growth of a new city 
and a new country. 

What an interesting thing it would be if 
we three could sit down at a table with a 
map of the period corresponding to our 
age at that time, and mark out the course 


| that civilization has taken from then on 


up to the present day! Well, we have 
lived all that time and we have seen the 
wisdom as well as the folly of mankind 
and we have followed the devious course 
of that upward trend through the years in 
its so-called progress. That it is progress 
I do not question. However, it does seem 
to me to-day, as my mind runs casually 
back over it, that it will still require an 
indefinite time before human understand- 
ing will be able to grasp the ultimate end 
and purpose of it all. Be that as it may, I 
suppose there is little left for you and me 
to do other than to keep our noses on the 
map and follow the course and conjecture 
all we may; and after all our conjectures 
I assume that we will all arrive at about 
the same conclusion: that with all its ills, 
ups and downs, grief and joy, we are glad 
to have had the opportunity to make the 
journey and we are loath to lay down our 
burdens; for as we grow older they seem 
to become more and more burdens—isn’t 
that so? 


It is too soon for any to attempt to 
estimate the value of Mr. Herrick’s 
work as a public servant, much less to 
speak of his place in history; and those 
who were closest to him would be the 
least qualified for such a task. The 
charm which enveloped him when alive 
and the grief which followed upon his 
death would magnify the picture or 
cast a cloud upon their vision. But 
even now the elements for a first appreci- 
ation of the reasons for his success may 
be gathered from the opinions of his 
contemporaries, and these must have 
their weight when a more careful balance 
is sought to be struck. 

Thousands of Americans have been as 
successful in business and as admired 
for their sterling integrity, and hundreds 
have conducted the diplomatic affairs 
intrusted to them with equal ability. 
He has to his credit no peace confirmed 
or war avoided, and yet for fifteen years 
he has held a unique place in the history 
of a great country, where he continues 
to be revered by all its citizens. We 
must seek, then, deeper down than 
mere accomplishment for the causes 
which bring his present fame and may 
decide its permanence. 

He had that quality of character 
without which the most powerful in- 
tellects have been frustrated in their 
purposes, and yet which, all alone, has 
been at times sufficient for the greatest 
undertakings. The preéminent essence 
of his nature, apart from the rockbound 
strength and simple courage lying at the 
foundation of all such men, was its 
limpid transparency. In all that he said, 
one seemed to be looking into the bot- 
tom of his soul and, looking, to perceive 
there only what was wise, helpful, and 
kind. But added to this transparency 
was a corresponding power on his part 
to gaze through and across immediate 
men and events to wider fields beyond. 


' 
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Consider These 
Six Superiorities 


I. 


50% saving in time. 


20% to 100% less du- 
plication of effort. 


95% productive time 
per operator. 


30% saving in car- 
bon paper costs. 


25% to 100% im- 
provement in ap- 
pearance. 


Accurate registra- 
tion of forms with 
as many copies as 
required. 

















Billing costs cut 50% + 
+other economies made 


**Mani-Fold Continuous Forms are a great asset to us in that they 
have not only proved economical but have enabled us to handle ship- 
ments with more rapidity and accuracy,”’ writes M. W. Hellar of The 
Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Company, Wichita, Kansas. 


He adds: ‘‘Since using these forms we have made quite a reduction 
in our carbon costs, and since there is also considerable time saved in 
handling by the operator, we are able to dispatch outgoing goods with 
more speed and less confusion than formerly.”’ 


This experience is typical of what may be accomplished with Mani- 
Fold CONTINUOUS forms in billing, invoicing, factory orders, acknowl- 
edging, and other record writing. No change in your present system, 
you merely substitute Mani-Fold forms for the old-style padded or 
loose-leaf single sheets. 


ANI-FOLD 


THE MANI-FOLD COMPANY, 13300-4 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Send me a copy of your new demonstration portfolio showing just what is meant by 
**The Mani-Fold Method of Continuous Forms.”’ 


Name 





Address 
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THE PHOENIX 


INSURANCE 


Announces a new 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


under which you get not only immediate protection 
for your beneficiaries but also, for yourself in later 
years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a dividend paying $10,000 policy 


will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 65 


A Monta ty Income ror Lireof. . . $100.00 
which assures a return ofatleast. . $10,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon 

how long you live. Or, if you prefer, 


A Casu SetritemMent at Ace 65 of . $12,000.00 
It guarantees upon death from any natural 
cause before age 65 


A Casu Payment to your beneficiary of $10,000.00 
or $50 a month guaranteed for at least 


24 years and 8 months . . . Total $14,823.00 


It guarantees upon death resulting from 
accident before age 60 


A Casu PayMeEnt to your beneficiary of $20,000.00 
or $100 a month guaranteed for at least 
24 yearsand8 months . . . Total $29,646.00 


It guarantees throughout permanent total 
disability which begins before age 60 


A Monrtuiy Disasitiry Income or . . $100.00 
and the payment for you of all premiums. 


NOTE: Married men and others having dependents will be 
interested to know that you may also include in this plan a new 
provision whereby neither you nor your beneficiary can outlive 
the Retirement Income. Similar plans for retirement at ages 
other than 65, or for women policyholders, are also available. 
Further particulars on request. Mail the coupon below. 


Issued in units of $10 @ month income and $1000 of life insurance. 





Puoenrx Mutvat Lire INnsuraANcE ComPANy 
486 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please give me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


EVERY DOG has his day, and most 
places in the world have seasons or 
times when they are at their best. One 
should visit them then. One should see 
the Colosseum by moonlight, visit Siena 
at the time of the Palio, be in Nice when 
the carnival is on, and travel through 
England when the hedgerows are in 
bloom. The traveler who is fortunate 
enough to go when and where he pleases 
can figure all these out by the calendar; 
but Hawaii, a year-round resort, is a ca- 
pricious part of the world that may 
reward the most casual visitor and pass 
over the person on a leisurely visit. It 
has its “ season’”’—determined, strangely 
enough, by the eruption of its giant vol- 
cano, Kilauea. 

For the lucky one who is in the islands 
at the opportune time, this ladylike 
caldron stages one of Nature’s most 
amazing and unforgettable spectacles. 
As soon as word is flashed that Kilauea 
is again grumbling and spewing out its 
molten lava, natives and visitors stage 
a mad rush to the scene. In most parts 
of the world the one idea is to place as 
much space as possible between oneself 
and an active volcano. Not so in Hawaii. 
Kilauea is well-trained. She erupts 
quietly and within reason. Steamers 
from Hawaii to the island of Maui 
come close in to shore; and _ tourists, 
chartering planes that soar almost di- 
rectly over the crater, witness a scene 
granted to few. 

Opportunity to see this spectacle from 
the air will now probably be greatly en- 
hanced by the presence in the islands of 
two air transport companies. The Inter- 
Island Airways, Ltd., and Hawaiian 
Airways, Ltd., recently inaugurated 
regular passenger transport services 
throughout the island group, and one 
may now hop from place to place 
quickly and safely. Travelers on these 
lines may be lucky enough to see Hawaii 
“in season.” 


THE COMING SUMMER will offer 
to the European traveler unusual op- 
portunities for visiting the northern 
countries. Norway will celebrate the 
nine hundredth anniversary of the in- 
troduction of Christianity; Sweden will 
present an exhibition of modern art 
comparable in scope to the 1923 and 
1924 display in Paris; and Iceland will 
commemorate the thousandth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Althing, 
probably the oldest parliament in the 
world. Denmark should, of course, be 
included in any trip to these countries. 

On July 29th it will be nine hundred 
years since King Olav Haraldsson (St. 
Olav) fell at the battle of Stiklrstad, 
near Trondhjem, Norway. His death 
gave the chief impetus necessary to the 
establishment of the new religion. St. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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for families, Adjoins golf course. 24 cot- |} 
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The works of KIPLING never gather dust! 


Children beg to hear Just So Stories and Jungle tales; time and 
again boys devour Captains Courageous and Soldiers Three; 
their delighted elders revel in his poems, short stories or novels. 


Have they a cherished and conspicuous place in your library? 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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TRUNKS 


OU have never before seen trunks 
like these new “Neverbreak” 
models. Created by master trunk de- 
signers, they establish new standards 
for convenience and beauty. 

Back of the numerous refinements 
and the fastidious interior and ex- 
terior finish which characterize these 
trunks is the rock-ribbed durability 
attained only by the use of selected 
materials, re-enforced construction 
and conscientious craftsmanship. 









“Guaranteed for 
Five Years ~ 
Good for many 
More” 


Sold by leading department and luggage Stores 


‘. all over the world. Look for the “NEVER- 
Styles to sutt all tastes BREAK™ trade-mark and the new coat of arms. 
Prices to suit all purses Illustrated booklet on request. 


NEVERBREAK TRUNK CO., INC. 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 


Send for Booklet No. 112 
400 MADISON AVENUE-NEW YORK all 
132-N. LA SALLE STR.-CHICA 
627-UNION TRUST BUILDING -CLEVEL AND 
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Clement’s church at Trondhjem, where 
he was buried some time after the battle, 
is by far the most splendid ecclesiastical 
edifice in northern Europe. 

The impressive and picturesque pag- 
eants and ceremonies which will mark 
the anniversary naturally center at the 
good king’s burial place. Aside from 
the church festivities, which begin July 
27th and end August 4th, an Ecclesias- 
tical Exposition and a National His- 
torical Exposition will make public rich 
collections of objects connected with 
Norway’s history. Of peculiar interest 
and importance will be the sections 
devoted to fishing and whaling from 
the earliest times down to the present. 

A full-length article on the Icelandic 
celebration will be found starting on 
page 92 of this issue of World’s Work. 
It begins June 26th at Thingvellir. 

To many, notwithstanding, Stock- 
holm in its decorative arts display will 
offer more of interest than either Thing- 
vellir or Trondhjem. The display runs 
from May 18th to October Ist. It is the 
avowed intention of those in charge to 
limit it to showing Sweden’s contribu- 
tion to the decorative arts since the mod- 
ern trend began in that country. 
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Andrew W. Mellon 


(Continued from Page 91) 
of his subordinates. The Public Health 


Service, which concerns itself with the 
well-being of over a hundred million 
people, comes within his jurisdiction. 
The Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
which has six thousand employees and 
prints all the government bonds, cur- 
rency, and stamps, is likewise in his 
charge. 

A mere listing of other agencies that 
come within the Treasury Department 
will give an idea of the diversified activ- 
ities that are part of the work of the 
Department. 

There are, for example, the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Mint, the 
Secret Service, the Supervising Archi- 
tect, the Bureau of Customs, the Coast 
Guard, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Emphasis should be given to one ac- 
tivity that is close to the heart of Mr. 
Mellon and may explain his willingness 
to serve on for some time yet, when he 
really would like to retire to private life. 
With the Supervising Architect one of 
his subordinates, he is responsible for 
the greatest Federal building program 
ever undertaken. Several hundred mil- 
lion dollars will be expended on struc- 
tures in the course of construction and 
to be erected over a period of years in 
the capital city and out through the 
country. 

With great love for the beautiful, 
as revealed by his small but fine collec- 
tion of English, Dutch, and Flemish 
paintings, the Secretary is taking a 
personal interest in the rebuilding of 
Washington. He feels that, in the erec- 
tion of the new public buildings along 
historic Pennsylvania Avenue, an op- 
portunity is presented to make them 
conform to the best architectural stand- 
ards and at the same time to serve the 
useful purpose for which they are to be 
constructed. To him Pennsylvania Av- 
enue presents a distressing spectacle to- 
day; the more the changes are speeded, 
the happier he will be. 

“The Avenue,” he says, “is perhaps 
our most important street. Certainly 
there is no avenue of corresponding 
importance in any capital which can 
compare with it in sheer ugliness or lack 
of architectural dignity. It is the street 
over which our great processions pass 
in triumph to the Capitol. Yet never, 
in the days of either the ancient or the 
modern world, has anyone seen before a 
great triumphal way bordered, through- 
out much of its length, by gasoline 
stations, lodging houses, and Chinese 
laundries. 

“Happily this state of affairs will 
soon be remedied. Congress has deter- 
mined that the Capitol shall be ap- 
proached by an avenue commensurate 


(Continued on Page 110) 











TO MIAMI 
wn» HAVANA 





A glorious winter journey with new refinements of 


equipment and service. Good taste everywhere— 
spacious lounges—tempting food—concerts and 
dancing —deck sports—a book in a big easy chair 
or just watching the sea—bridge to your heart's 
content—these ships really entertain while 
performing the delightful task of getting you there. 
q Direct express service New York to Miami. Daily over 
night service between Miami and Havana, January to April. 
Attractive all expense New York-Miami-Havana Tours 
including steamer accommodations, hotels and sight-seeing 
trips. Also tri-weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
calling at Charleston. Automobiles carried on all Steamers. 
For complete information apply 545 5th Ave., or Pier 36, 
North River, New York, or any authorized Tourist Agent. 
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electrical appliances, ap- 
paratus and supplies (like all 
manufacturers whose cost of 
labor is a relatively large part 
of their total cost) will find an 
unusually favorable situation 
in Piedmont Carolinas. 


From a manufacturing angle, 
low overhead, high production, 
and many other economies 
offered here comprehend a 
sizeable saving in costs. From 
a marketing angle, there are 
facts you should have regard- 
ing freight rates, accessibility 
to the rich Atlantic seaboard 
cities and a large local demand. 


Have you the figures on the 
number of electric fans, re- 
frigerators, and ranges sold in 
Piedmont Carolinas alone? 
The facts may surprise you. 


Why not getall the data? In this 
book,“ Piedmont Carolinas”, 
you will find just the informa- 
tion you need — factual, au- 
thenticated records of costs, 
freight rates, markets, etc. 


Write for it, and for any 
other information you 
may want, addressing 
Industrial Dept., /# 
Room 134,Mercantile /# 
Bldg.,Charlotte,N.C. /4@ 
You will be an- 
swered promptly //@ 
and courteously. 
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in dignity with its importance. Appro- 
priations to initiate the work have 
been made. Private property will be 
purchased or condemned, and new de- 
partmental buildings will be placed 
along the south side of the avenue from 
the Treasury to the Capitol. In addition 
to facing on the avenue, these buildings 
will face also on a grand boulevard, 
which is to cut through the city, border- 
ing the Mall and stretching from the 
Capitol to the new Memorial Bridge 
on the Potomac near the base of the 
Lincoln Memorial. It is intended that 
these buildings, while having each a 
separate and distinctive architectural 
treatment, shall be of harmonious de- 
sign and grouped around two large 
interior courts or plazas. 

“Former President Coolidge aptly said 
that Washington should express the soul 
of America. We do well to give it the 
beauty and dignity to which it is en- 
titled.” 

Although in his seventy-fifth year, 
Mr. Mellon is at the Treasury every 
morning at nine o'clock and rarely 
leaves before six in the evening. His 
working day is so broken up by callers 
that he finds it necessary to stay late 
at his office, signing innumerable letters 
and disposing of all the matters which 
he must attend to himself. He is most 
conscientious about attending Cabinet 
meetings and, if away from the Capital, 
will take a night train in order to be 
back in Washington on Tuesday and 
Friday mornings. The same is true of 
his attendance at the meetings of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the various 
other boards and committees of which 
he is the chairman or a member. 

He never shirks any duty, however 
unpleasant, if he thinks it is one he 
should perform. This applies to speeches, 
for he still retains his early dislike for 
speech making. He probably has made a 
smaller number of addresses than any 
other member of the Cabinet. He can be 
prevailed upon to make a speech only 
at rare intervals, and then only provid- 
ing he has something that he wants to 
say; under no other circumstances will 
he take a public platform. Even when 
he has a message which he believes 
should be delivered, he says whatever 
he has in mind in the fewest number of 
words possible and with no flourish. The 
radio is his best medium when he feels 
he must speak. 

Mr. Mellon reads quite a lot. He en- 
joys walking. He formerly rode horse- 
back and played golf, but has given up 
these activities in later years. He has 
comparatively few intimate friends but 
is devoted to persons of whom he is fond. 

The Secretary has most happy re- 
lations in his children. His daughter, 
Mrs. David Bruce, lives with her hus- 
band in New York. They frequently 
come to Washington, or the Secretary 
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STOCKHOLM 
(I - City Hall of Stockholm 


—jewel of modern Swedish 

architecture—lifts its grace- 
ful bell tower high over the busy 
waters of the harbor. Nearby, the 
Opera restaurant lights its pink- 
shaded lamps against the mystic 
twilight, while mellow strains of 
the orchestra give added zest toa 
delicious meal... Center of North- 
ern Europe’s playground. Lux- 
urious hotels; smart, intriguing 
shops; open air theaters and de- 
lightful concerts. Brilliant flowers 
in spacious parks; blue water 
glittering everywhere. And close 
by gay resorts for perfect week- 
ends: golfing, horseback riding, 
swimming, surfing... Boat excur= 
sions to dreamy Mediaeval Visby; 
fast modern trains to historic 
Dalecarlia, or lovely Vermland. 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Thines for 
Every=Day Use.’ Sweden's love= 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver,textiles and wood. 











Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. 
Throu gh trains from Berlinand 
Hamburg. Booklet free from 


any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. W 
551 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 
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goes for week-ends with them in New 
York or at their home on Long Island. 
His only son, Paul, graduated from Yale 
last year, where he made a fine record, 
particularly in connection with the Yale 
Daily News and in his writings. The 
young man is now at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, where he is taking a 
postgraduate course. It is a fair assump- 
tion that Mr. Mellon is hopeful that his 
son, upon completing his education, 
will become a financier. 

Much as the Secretary would like to 
be with those who are nearest and dear- 
est to him, he is continuing to discharge 
official duties that keep him separated 
from them much of the time. In the 
language of Calvin Coolidge, he is 
“doing the day’s work’’—and doing it 
extremely well. No historical figure is 
needed for purposes of comparison. 
Rarely has any Cabinet official so 
aroused the interest of the people. His 
popularity may be explained by the fact 
that there is firm belief in his integrity 
of character. His success in the past 
eight years causes the country to feel it 
is fortunate to have him remain in 
charge of the fiscal affairs of the govern- 
ment, and he will go down in history as 
a great Cabinet official. 


England Going Sober 


(Continued from Page 64) 
seek them of his own initiative. The 
Carlisle area is administered under the 
Home Office by salaried managers, and 
every penny over the actual cost of 
maintainance and supply goes back to 
the State. 

In all the Carlisle area, five hundred 
square miles, there is not such a thing 
as a public house—what we in America 
used to call a saloon. There are taverns 
and inns, and in these liquor and food 
are sold. Tavern managers, as in war- 
time, receive above their salaries com- 
missions on food sales but not on liquor. 

Carlisle itself is not a total-abstinence 
town but a temperance town. The beau- 
tiful taverns, dignified in architecture, 
decorated and furnished in the best 
English tradition, serving good and 
cheap meals and the best ale and beer 
the area’s one brewery can produce, 
have had a marked effect on the men 
and woman who patronize them. 

I have visited every type of tavern 
around Carlisle, from the high-class and 
relatively expensive Citadel in Carlisle, 
serving the business districts, to the 
Pheasant, patronized largely by factory 


| employees, and the Irish Gate and the 


ta Bluebell, both in very poor neighbor- 


hoods. The Citadel is like any other 


| good restaurant, and the Pheasant has 


_ more women than men customers. 


he more characteristic Irish Gate 


‘ and Bluebell, I admit, bore no resem- 


blance to Y.M.C.A. or Epworth League 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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HAVANA-NASSAU- 
BERMUDA CRUISES 


by Red Star Line 


Down where the sun begins, and life is 
leisurely and gay. 11-day cruises. Three 
beguiling picture ports lying beyond 
reach of winter's icy hand: Havana, care- 
free capital of the Caribbean; Nassau, 
where the holiday spirit tarries the whole 
year through; Bermuda, charming winter 
rendezvous. Stop over at your pleasure 
and continue your journey on the next 
round of the §. §. LAPLAND, popular 
cruise liner. Sailings from New York: 
January 11 and 25; February 8 and 22; 
March 8. $175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


by White Star Line 


Imagine 46 days of luxurious cruising 
on a great ocean liner sailing away to 
regions steeped in history and romance 
— Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte 
Carlo, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, 
Syracuse! In addition, the Holy Land, age- 
old yet ever new and fascinating, and 
five days in Egypt,a ribbon of green be- 
tween two seas of sand. 
Sailings from New York; 
S. S. LAURENTIC, Jan- 
vary 9; February 27; 
S. S. ADRIATIC, Jan- 
vary 18; March 8. $695 
up First Class;$420 Tour- 
ist Third Cabin; both in- 
cluding complete shore 
program. 


YU 
RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New 

York; 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 460 

Market Street, San Francisco; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized steamship agents. 





(Continued from Page 111) 
assemblies, for in both the smoke from 
old pipes was rank and the enjoyment 
of the patrons in their tankards of foam- 
ing beer was hearty. In the Bluebell, 
however, I saw men who perhaps had 
taken one glass of beer but who were 
spending the rest of their evening listen- 
ing to a radio concert, sitting before an 
open fire in easy chairs with headphones 
on their ears—no charge being made 
for the use of the phones. In the women’s 
rooms I saw old ladies gossiping bliss- 
fully over mugs of stout, but many of the 
ancient dames were drinking hot soup, a 
specialty pushed by all the taverns at a 
penny a cup. Gallons of soup are sold 
every day, both to casual customers and 
to children who come after school to 
take it home in tin pails. 

From what I saw in the Carlisle area 
I understand perfectly why the prohi- 
bitionists in England hate it worse than 
they do the old public-house system, and 
why also it is hated and feared by the 
liquor interests. It is real temperance, 
and it works. Neither the prohibitionists 
nor the liquor interests have any use 
for successful temperance. 

What most interests the English, 


however, is that Carlisle has shaken off | 


the strangle hold of the liquor interests, 
which in Great Britain are far more 
powerful than they ever were in the 
United States because they are far more 
respectable. The brewers and distillers 
are immensely rich aristocrats; many are 
titled or their children are married to 
titles. The trade’s influence in Parlia- 
ment, and especially in the House of 
Lords, is almost without limit. It is 
the boast of the brewers that they 
possess the most powerful political 
caucus in England and that they spend 
from £150,000 to £200,000 a year in 
political organization. This is inde- 
pendent of individual donations to 
Conservative and Labour candidates, 
for although the trade is supposed to be 
Conservative it supports Labour can- 
didates in industrial constituencies. 
“Our Trade, Our Politics” is its avowed 
motto, and there is no doubt that it 
commands thousands of votes in every 
working-class community. 

How to get rid of this octopus, how to 
acquire its vested interests without 
bankrupting the treasury, has been the 
question which has always halted every 
effort at liquor reform in Great Britain. 

The first step in that direction was 
made in 1921, when the late Dr. Burge, 
Bishop of Oxford, introduced in the 
House of Lords the bill now known as 
the Oxford Bill. Under its provisions 
England will be divided into polling 
areas, each with a population of at least 
50,000, the people in each area having 
the right to choose, at designated inter- 
vals, one of three ways by which liquor 
shall be distributed in their districts. 
They will choose among the following: 

(Continued on Page 113) 











Where there’s Sunshine 
there’s happiness! 
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SPRING! 


‘ 7 OU can so quickly, so conveniently 

step from winter to sunny spring! 

A few days of pleasant driving ora 
few hours on fast trains—and you'll be 
warmed by St. Petersburg’s winter sun- 
shine! And after you’ve unpacked, spring 
comes back to your step. You really LIVE, 
playing at your favorite sport in the city 
which provides more sports facilities, enter- 
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Station tainment and cozy home facilities than any 
bs other Southern resort! Your winter coal 
“eae bill will pay the way. Schools are free to 
Saturday your children. Living costs no more than 


at home. Let us send you booklets and help 
you plan a wonderful winter. Address: 
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Chamber of Commerce 
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Sunny winter vac ations 
in the old haunts of the Conquistador 


TUCSON 
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pSTORIC TUCSON, cradle of Western 
H D civiliestion... -with purple mountains, 
golden deserts, Spanish missions, Old Mexico 
as scenic background. ..is America’s newest sport- 
land in the Old Southwest. ¥ Here “winter” 
means blue sky and sunshine... hunting, riding, 
golf (all-grass courses)...dude ranches, country 
clubs. ¥ Shops, theaters, schools, University, the 
oldest and largest municipal airport in U.S. A. 











Write Sunshine Club for free booklet. Reser- 
vation in hotels, etc., and personal service 
to visitors is gratis. Winter rates on Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific Lines—NOW 
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(Continued from Page 112) 


No change; disinterested public owner- 
ship and an administration along the 
lines of Carlisle; no license—that is, 
prohibition. Every fourth year the 
people will be given a right to revise 
their choice. If at first they vote no 
change they can afterward elect disin- 
terested management, or even prohibi- 
tion. But once they have voted any 
change away from the present system 
they can never return to the privately 
owned public house; they will have to 
take either disinterested management or 
prohibition. Prohibition, however, can 
never be imposed on a community by a 
simple majority, at least fifty-five per 
cent of the votes being required. A full 
program of compensation to the liquor 
trade and to all employees of the trade 


is included in the bill. 


Although voted down in 1921, the 
proposals of Bishop Burge and _ his 
powerful supporters in the Lords were 
not allowed to be forgotten. In 1922 
the Oxford Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Lady Astor, 
supported by two Liberal members, 
Mrs. Wintringham and T. Thomson, 
and by J. H. Thomas of the Labour 
party. Since that time the bill has never 
been very far out of sight in either House 
of Parliament. Since the death of Bishop 
Burge in 1925 the bill has been re- 
introduced by the Bishop of Liverpool, 
who, with Viscount Astor and Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, continues to keep 
interest alive in the House of Lords. 
In the Commons it is advocated by 
influential members of all three parties, 
being last presented by C. G. Ammon, of 
the Labour party, and supported by 
Lady Astor for the Conservatives, F. 
Briant for the Liberals, and James 
Hudson for the Labour party. Had the 
Conservative party been returned in the 
last election the bill stood a chance of 
being made a government measure, in 
which case it would certainly have be- 
come law. 


It has an equally good chance with the 
Labour party should it remain a reason- 
ably long time in power. The royal 
commission appointed by Premier Mac- 
Donald is expected to make an exhaus- 
tive study of disinterested management 
in Carlisle, as well as in two other small 
areas where the scheme has been in- 
troduced. The commission will doubtless 
study and report on prohibition in the 
United States and Finland. What Eng- 
land thinks of the commercialized 
public-house system is mild by com- 
Parison with its opinion of American 
and Finnish prohibition, so there is 
nothing to which England can look for 
relief except disinterested management. 

From all indications, England is about 
ready to elect it, or better still, to allow 
her mature men and women to choose 
for themselves with due regard to the 


local requirements of their own neigh- 
borhoods, 
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Land of Sunshine, 
Beauty and Health 


Since the latter part of the seventeenth century, people 
from all parts of the world have been attracted to this 
beautiful stretch of sun-warmed shores, which lies between 
the Apalachicola River, in Northwestern Florida, and the 
Old-World City of New Orleans. 


Here the climate is perfect for enjoying all outdoor 
sports and recreations. Here golf is at its best, on excellent 
fairways and velvety greens. Here horseback riding, motor- 
ing, tennis, polo, fishing, hunting, and swimming in outdoor 
pools (and in the surf on the warmer days) can best be 
enjoyed; because the weather is neither too warm nor too 
cold and because of the perfect combination of salt Gulf 
air with the ozone from the pine trees. 

There is much to see and do on the Gulf Coast for 
every member of the family. It is a place of never-failing 
and ever-varying interest. Quickly and comfortably reached 
by Louisville & Nashville trains from the North, East, 
and Central West. Write today to 
R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R., Room 435-B, 
Ninth & Broadway, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, for descriptive literature. 
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Regular sailings from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, $230- $300 up. 
From Seattle end Vancouver direct 
to the Orient, $195 up. *** Round- 
the-World in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports 
of call than by any other route, 
$910 up, including rail fare to and 
from your home. *** Around -the- 
Pacific Tours with privilege to start 
from any point en route. Rates from 
$852.40 up. 





WALL OF CHINA:---— lal 


No longer does the Great Wall forbid entrance to 
the golden beauty of the oldest of the Empires, now 
rapidly becoming democratic and progressive, and 
yet losing nothing of her immemorial loveliness. 
There is now the broad policy of the Open Door. 
The gates of hospitality are thrown open for visitors 
to finance China’s industries, to bring modern sci- 
ence and invention, and to experience all the age- 
old marvels. You will enter the gay cosmopolitan 
life of Shanghai, the far-flung grandeur of Peking, the 
vivid and picturesque amusements of town and 
country. 

How luxuriously and thrillingly you travel toward 
the East— 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


on the world-cruising fleet of the N. Y.K. Line with 
its equipment of magnificent suites, well-equipped 
gymnasiums, refreshing swimming pools, and exqui- 
site meals, to suit every taste, with an American 
cuisine. 

For detailed information, sailing schedules 

and descriptive literature, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK. . . . . 10Bridge Street —545-5th Avenue 


CHICAGO .... 4. 6 «© « « 100 West Monroe Street 
Reee EL ES 4 go tb eo . 605 So. Grand Avenue 
WOE URPISCO) 4p oe ee we 551 Market Street 
9 8 ae . 1404-4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 











Naval Reduction 
(Continued from Page 87) 


devoting to that purpose not much more 
than one tenth of the $82,500,000 at 
which we have estimated our prospec- 
tive annual capital-ship and cruiser sav- 
ings. 

That one tenth would not go far 
toward expanding our present private 
pleasures. A Washington representative 
of American manufacturers of carbon- 
ated beverages informs me that we now 
consume annually some 11,000,000,000 
bottles of pop at five cents a bottle. I 
rejoice in that proof of our country’s 
vitality and of its widespread possessing 
and tossing of nickels. I do not grudge 
one cent of that $550,000,000 to our 
carbonated-beverage manufacturers and 
retailers. I only ask them, and every- 
body else: 

Why dream that our naval savings of 
$82,500,000 a year can really add any 
enormous momentum to our private 
pleasures, which are already so relatively 
overwhelmingly vast? And why not 
segregate those savings toward public 
endeavors—such as education—which 
lie at the roots of the branching and 
flowering of our private security and 
success? 

Myself, after raising the pay of our 
Navy personnel, I would dedicate all the 
rest of our naval savings to Federal 
grants in aid to education throughout 
the United States. These grants should 
be made through that semi-Federal but 
wholly nonpolitical and scientific body, 
the Smithsonian Institution, of which 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, is chancellor. 

After my willful subtraction of one 
tenth of our annual naval savings for 
enlarged naval pay, and after even an 
additional equal subtraction for the 
same purpose, the residue in any one 
year would be a sum enormously stim- 
ulating to American educational prog- 
ress. That residue can be brought to 
a comparative appreciation by saying 
that in any one year it would more than 
equal the present combined endowments 
of the following distinguished American 
colleges: Amherst, Bowdoin, Colgate, 
Dartmouth, Lehigh, Smith, Swarth- 
more, Syracuse, Vassar, Wesleyan, Wil- 
liams. 

In any case, and in one word, if we 
do by means of naval limitation save 
some money on naval construction, let 
us spend it constructively. 

(P. S—Of course, since most of the 
savings here detailed, are, as we say, 
hypothetical and consist not of taxes 
which will remain unexpended but of 
taxes which we shall never, perhaps, be 
called upon to pay, we shall be free in 
fact to devote those savings in our pri- 
vate lives to any purposes we please 
unhindered and uncontrolled by the 
Federal government. That may be fine 
or too bad.) 
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POWER, in Los Angeles 


where 40% of Pacific Coast ttn 
is Centered... 








Density of population rather 
than geographical location de- 
termines sales activity ofa mar- 
ket. This, with abundant low 
cost water and power, creates 
the most ideal conditions for 


development of profitable in- 117 M a nN u fa C t u r 1 n g C 1 t y 


dustry in Los Angeles. Write 
for specific information on 


water and power costs for your pee iethamiamaniied city representing over 2,000 
industry. Address Business industrial connections was added to the power 
Agent, 207 South Broadway, lines of the Bureau of Power and Light in the last 5 

Los Angeles, Calif. , , 
years! A population equivalent to Rochester, NY. 
settled in this city during the last 10 years. Two 

Powers... electric and buying ... give Los Angeles 11th 

place among industrial cities of the nation. 
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THE THEATER, WHERE ALL THE 


ARTS MEET 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Author of The Actor’s Heritage, Plays and Players, and other works 


this article is ‘interested in forming 
a small, balanced library about the 
stage; or in knowing what books, form- 
ing such a library, he can consult in a 
public collection, finding in them both 
information and entertainment. I say 


; AM ASSUMING that the reader of 


the plays of the period. A third book, 
much briefer and simpler, is Brander 
Matthews’ The Development of the 
Drama (Scribner’s; $1.75). This book 
is an excellent volume to begin with. 
After these general histories, one nat- 
urally turns to books on the various 


critic. There are many other works on 
the subject, but more would only make 
for the reader’s confusion, unless he is 
an advanced scholar. 

Next comes acting. There are few 
books on this art which are satisfactory. 
Nobody can write about acting with 





entertainment de- 
liberately, because I 
don’t believe that 
even a textbook on 
any of the fine arts 
has any business be- 
ing dull. 

There are so many 
sides to the theater, 
so many elements are 
combined to bring a 
play to life on the 
stage, that the books 
about the theater are 
of all sorts, and we 
had best keep them 
in their classes. First, 
then, would come the 
histories of the thea- 
ter, the books that 
give the background 
to all our study and 
to our actual enjoy- 
ment of a play in the 
playhouse. 

It so happens that 
the best one-volume 
history of the theater 
yet written has just 
been published. The 
work of an American, 
it is The Theater, by 
Sheldon Cheney 
(Longmans, Green; 
$10). In this book 
Mr. Cheney traces 
the history of the 
theater from earliest 
times, in all lands, 
and pays attention 
to all its elements— 
to the drama, the 
stage settings, the 
acting, the audiences. 
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BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Tomorrow’s ADVERTISERS, by 
George Harrison Phelps. Harper. 
$3.50. What business men have a 
right to expect from their advertis- 
ing agency. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a Cartoon 
History, by Albert Shaw. Review of 
Reviews. 2 vols. so far issued; $8. 
Lincoln’s political career up to his 
inauguration in 1861, vividly por- 
trayed by a wealth of contemporary 
drawings. 

Tue Soviet Union Looks AHEAD. 
Liveright. $2.50. The five-year plan 
for economic construction, calling 
for thirty-three billion dollars in new 
capital investments. 

Tue Dissentinc Opinions OF 
Mr. Justice Ho.mes, edited by 
Alfred Lief. Vanguard. $4.50. Bril- 
liant contributions to jurisprudence 
by the nonconformist member of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Our Srncinc Srrenctu, by 
Alfred Kreymborg. Coward-McCann. 
$5. Three hundred years of Amer- 
ican poetry reviewed. 

Tue METROPOLIS OF TO-MORROW, 
by Hugh Ferriss. Washburn. $7.50. 
Sixty full-page plates, with brief 
comment on each, incorporate the 
ideas of a notable expositor of sky- 
scraper architecture. 

Macic Spapes, by R. V. D. 
Magoffin and Emily C. Davis. Holt. 
$5. The romance of archeology, as 
illustrated by recent finds. 

VIGILANTES, by Hoffman Binney. 
Penn. $3.50. Early days in the Wert, 
with a graphic picture of the notcri- 
ous Plummer gang. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE FROM 
BranvDEs TO Our Day, by H. G. 


Topsée-Jensen; translated by Isaac 
Anderson. Norton. $3. A general sur- 
vey, 1870 to date, covering the 
work of Ibsen, Garborg, Selma 
Lagerléf, Knut Hamsun, Sigrid 
Undset, and others. 

Human History, by G. Elliott 
Smith. Norton. $5. The scientific 
and cultural story of man, by a 
distinguished British scholar. 

e 

Tue PaGEANtT oF AMERICA: a 
Pictorial History of the United 
States. The Lure of the Frontier, 
The American Stage, and Annals of 
American Sport complete this 
fifteen-volume set, which has been 
nine years in the making. Yale Univ. 
Press. $5.50 a volume. The entire 
series is profusely illustrated from 
old prints. 

Micuions 1N Mercers, by G. A. 
Toulmin, Jr. Forbes. $3.50. Eco- 
nomic effect of the trend toward 
horizontal and vertical combinations 
and their many variants. 

Tue Unirep States or Europe. 
by Paul Hutchinson. Willett, Clark & 
Colby. $2. Based on an intensive 
study of economic conditions in 
England and on the Continent. 

Cart AKELEY’s Arrica, by Mary 
L. Jobe Akeley. Dodd, Mead. $5. 
Mrs. Akeley tells of the safaris she 
and her husband made in prepa- 
ration for the remarkable studies of 
animal groups he did for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 

SuRVEY OF AMERICAN ForREIGN 
Retations 1929. Prepared under 
the direction of Charles P. How- 
land. Yale Univ. Press. $5. Critical 
examination of U. S. policy, es- 
pecially as regards the Caribbean. 








authority except 
actors, and most of 
them can’t write. 
Problems of the 
Actor, by Louis Cal- 
vert (Holt; $2.50), is 
an interesting book, 
by a man who was 
himself a very able 
actor. Fifteen years 
ago the Dramatic 
Museum of Columbia 
University printed, in 
a limited edition, four 
little books of great 
value—Reflexions on 
Acting, by Talma, the 
great French player, 
with an introduction 
by Henry Irving; 
Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth, by H. C. 
Fleming Jenkin; The 
Illusion of the First 
Time in Acting, by 
William Gillette, with 
an introduction by 
George Arliss; and 
finally Art and the 
Actor, by Constant 
Coquelin. 
Probably these 
rather brief papers 
constitute the best 
library on the actor’s 
art there is. But, alas, 
they are out of print, 
and you will have to 
procure them through 
a secondhand dealer. 
It is well worth the 
trouble, however. 
The scenic art of 
the theater, which in 


ke 


The book, written with scholarship but 
also with contagious enthusiasm, is easily 
the leader in its field. 

In a narrower field British Drama, by 
Allardyce Nicoll (Crowell; $3), is a re- 
liable and standard work in one volume. 
It is not such entertaining reading, to be 
sure, as Mr. Cheney’s volume, but it is 
useful for reference and may be read 
chapter by chapter in connection with 


elements of dramatic art, individually 
considered, and probably first to play- 
wrighting. On this subject two books 
are standard—Dramatic Technique, by 
Prof. George Pierce Baker (Houghton 
Mifflin; $4.75), and Playmaking, by 
William Archer (Dodd, Mead; $3). 
Professor Baker’s book is the fruit of 
his many years of teaching this art; 
Archer’s of his lifelong experience as 


recent years has become of great impor- 
tance, may best be studied in Sheldon 
Cheney’s Stage Decoration (Day; $10). 
This book has more than 250 illustra- 
tions, from the days of the Greek thea- 
ter on, and because of the author's 
understanding of modern problems is 
especially valuable for present-day thea- 
tergoers. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 





New Executive Training for men who 


want to be independent in the next five years 














HE next five years in American busi- 
pe will offer more opportunity and 
more danger than any similar period for 
a long time. 

More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure to properly analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong 
decision will be far more costly. 

To put it in other words, the organi- 
zation of business, the tempo of business, 
the speed of business are all in process of 
rapid change. The evidence is every- 
where. In a brief period of thirty days 
between October 15th and November 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- 
posed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands 
had their confidence so shaken that they 
are dazed and wondering. They have no 
plan. “What will happen to business in 
the next few years?” they are asking. 
“What program should we lay out for 
ourselves?” 


The Institute foresaw 
the trend 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 





mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The Institute’s original Course and 
Service in business was a great Course and 
did a great work. More than 398,000 men 
made it a part of their business equip- 
ment, and are far ahead because they did. 

But the Institute saw that revolu- 
tionary changes were in prospect. Little 
business units were being merged into 
big units. Industries were reaching out 
into foreign markets. Security prices were 
about to become subject to a whole new set 
of conditions. Production methods were 
being revolutionized. The sales organi- 
zation and strategy of the past were 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new 
business could not be discharged by men 
whose training had been in the old. 

The Institute said: “‘ We must prepare 
a wholly new Course to meet the new 
conditions. We must add authorities 
whose business success belongs to the 
present, and not to the past. They must 
be the biggest and most successful men 
of the present—the men who will be the 
leaders during the coming five years.” 

Without regard to cost, the Institute 
went out to enlist the co-operation of the 
nation’s business leaders. The response 








was even beyond its most sanguine 
expectations. In effect, one and all these 
men said: 

“The greatest need of all is for trained 
leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to this New Executive 
Training will be a contribution to our 
own best interests, because it will fur- 
nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
tives we need.” 

It is impossible in this page to give 
detailed facts about the New Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 
Every unit will come to you fresh and 
live and breathing—straight from the 
very inner sanctums of this new business 
world. 

We invite you to send for the full 
facts in a new book entitled: “What an 
Executive Should Know.” It is a vol- 
ume that should be read by every man 
who expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. And it is 
free. 

Send for your copy today. You cannot 
gain a proper perspective on what lies 
ahead unless you look at the picture 
through the eyes of the country’s 
biggest men. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute,984Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Please send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service. 





Name. 
Business Business 
Address. Position 
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Here's YOUR 
College 


Education! 


The Quickest, Surest, Easiest Way 


To Acquire a Cultured Background! 
In this SINGLE VOLUME there is offered you in 


simple language a broad background of cultural 
knowledge in all fields that is the equivalent of Uni- 
versity training. Many a man has spent four years 
in college without gaining half the practical and cul- 
tural education this one extraordinary book will give 


; In Thrilling 
Story Form This 
ONE Volume 
Covers All 
Cultural 
Knowledge 


You can never know how completely fascinating is 
the story of man’s knowledge until you read The 
Outline of Man’s Knowledge by Clement Wood. In a 
narrative style as gripping as any romance, each of 
the main branches of knowledge is presented in a 
sparkling story that is wonderfully entertaining 
and easy to remember. When you have finished this 
whole thrilling story, you will find yourself reading 
it over again for its sheer fascination as well as for its 
jewels of education. 


SIX Outlines in ONE Volume 


Here are six books in one—with six big sections cov- 
ering History, Science, Literature, Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy. A tremendous range of knowledge, yet 
each of the six outlines is thorough and complete. 
Each section presents the essence of a four-year 
college course in its field, and the whole book offers 
a liberal education through a few minutes of reading 
daily—the easiest, the most effective, the most last- 
ing, the most interesting method of self-education. 


Will You Read It 
At Our Expense 
And Judge for Yourself ? 


Perhaps it is hard for you to believe that the cream of the world’s 
knowledge can be yours in a single volume. It is impossible for 
you to realize the amazing scope, the practical thoroughness, the 
fascinating value of this book froma brief description. You 
must see the book for yourself. And 
because we know that the reading of a 
few pages will convince you, we want 
to place the volume in your hands, 
without obligation or expense to you, 
for a week’s free trial. If the book does 
not prove beyond question to you that 
it is worth many times its cost, you may 
send it back and owe nothing. If you 
decide to keep it, even the remarkably 
low price of $5.50 may be paid on easy 
terms representing less than seven cents 
a day. ere is your greatest opportun- 
ity to gain the equivalent of a college 
education at your own convenience, in 
entertaining form and at the cost of 
your daily newspapers. Send for it now. 





Mail This Coupon Today 


T Lewis COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 590 

| 119 West 57th St., New York City 

| Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. 
y Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. 

| Within 7 days I will -ither return the book or remit $1.50 as first 
payment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of 

| $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with order. Same return 
privilege.) 

| ERE RER SRE Sea ee oe Te Le Se RR ere 

| SER c+ dg hak GR iradtainderacinanicdesln i nhuen Dani NE Rees raebaes 

| Mea eee daessvenenencdacusiesiacn IE ss sini cx waisawelente 


If outside continental U. S., send $5.50 with order 
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The Whole Story of 
HISTORY 


passes before your eyes in a dra- 
matic pageant starting with prim- 
itive man and revealing every 
epoch up to the present day. 
It makes you familiar with 
every great figure and 
event of the past. 


2 


The Whole Story of 
SCIENCE 


is told and its mysteries solved 
in a thrilling demonstration of 
astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
physics, sex, psychology, and 
every other science. Every- 
thing is simply told for 
easy understanding. 


3 


The Whole Story of 
LITERATURE 


to make you at home with the 
greatest writers and the greatest 
works in all the world of let- 
ters from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs to the novels of Dreiser 
and to reveal the romance of 
literary history. 


4 


The Whole Story of 
ART 


is revealed and you come to 
know the greatest artists of all time 
and their finest works—in paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, dancing, 
architecture, etc. A complete 
and delightful reading course 
in the arts. 















































5 


The Whole Story of 
RELIGION 


a dramatic romance tracing re- 
ligion from its primitive begin- 
nings, through its strange evolu- 
tion into the many faiths of 
mankind, and revealing the per- 
sonalities back of all the 
great religious move- 
ments. 


6 


The Whole Story of 
PHILOSOPHY 


No longer forbidden and mysteri- 
ous ground, for you now learn the 
real meaning of philosophy and 
follow in a sparkling story the 
lives and teachings of the 
thinkers who have influ- 
enced the life of man- 


kind. 




























(Continued from Page 10) 

But because of his great importance 
in the modern theater, and the provoca- 
tive nature of his designs and his writing, 
the reader will also want Gordon Craig’s 
On the Art of the Theatre (Dodd, Mead; 
new edition in preparation). Here the 
student will get at first hand those 
theories of design and production which 
have so profoundly influenced all theater 
artists in the past twenty years. 

When we come to special periods of 
the theater, there are many books of 
great interest; but some of them, like 
E. K. Chambers’ monumental works on 
the medieval and Elizabethan stages 
(Oxford Univ. Press. 2 vols., $12; and 
4 vols., $23.50, respectively) are too 
specialized and expensive for the small 
library. Shakespeare’s Theatre, by Prof. 
Ashley H. Thorndike (Macmillan; $3), 
is an excellent volume on that period. 
A book of much interest to the modern 
reader is Ernest Bradlee Watson’s 
Sheridan to Robertson (Harvard Univ. 
Press; $5), in that it shows how the new 
drama of our age evolved from the 
popular playhouse of the nineteenth 
century. 

But the American reader will doubt- 
less be most interested in Prof. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn’s three-volume History 
of the American Drama, from the earli- 
est times to the present (Appleton; $15). 
This is the best work on this subject—if 
not, indeed, the only one—and will give 
you quite a new idea of what went on in 
the playhouse of our grandparents. 

Let us consider next dramatic criti- 
cism, whichis practiced daily in the news- 
papers but is generally too ephemeral, 
too much a thing of the hour, to be pre- 
served. However, many examples have 
survived that contain either pictures of 
their times or valuable dramatic theory. 
The first book which every library must 
possess, and every critic .must read, is 
Aristotle’s Poetics—the work which 
probably has had more influence over 
the theater for more hundreds, nay 
thousands, of years than anything else 
ever written. There are many English 
translations (among others, one pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace; $1.25). 

The student will want to possess Dry- 
den’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Oxford 
Univ. Press; $1.20), which is inciden- 
tally one of the gems of English prose. 
He will want a volume containing Wil- 
liam Hazlitt’s dramatic criticisms. And 
he must surely have the two volumes of 
G. B. Shaw’s criticism, Dramatic Opin- 
ions and Essays (Brentano’s; $5), which 
appeared in the 1890’s. Not only are 
they brilliant and amusing reading, but 
they explain better than anything else 
what ideas were working in those days 
to remake the theater into what we 
know to-day. 

Finally, the student or reader will 
wish William Archer’s The Old Drama 
and the New (Dodd, Mead; $3). This 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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“A Sympathetic Discussion 


Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence . . . Acidosis .. . eartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Ce-tain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary Soup 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Plea-antries ° 

Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged ’ 

The Management of Constipation 

How to Live 100 Years 


6 ne is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 
behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the 
master of your health. Put your intestines under control, 
and gain a life of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve 
the strain upon all your vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys. 
lungs and brain—by making your intestines do their daily 
duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people. young, middle- 
aged and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or 
chronic, and very frequently in entire ignorance of this 
cause of their troubles. From this almost universal disease 
many other diseases result. Constipation is in fact_a great 
destroyer, whose toll of breakdowns and suffering, inefficiency 
and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of 
intensive study and practical experience. It is scientifically 
correct, by the best modern medical precepts and authorities. 
It is comprehensive, easily understood and downright in- 
teresting. You need this book, if you choose to win more 
abundant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplish- 
ments of modern science in the treatment of that most 
prevalent disease. constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PRE- 
PARED AN ENTERTAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY 
UNDERSTANDABLE BROOHURE, which contains, for young 
or old. man or woman, valuable information regarding 
constipation. This information is ordinarily not readily 
available to the average person nor is it to be found in such 





A Simple Test of the | 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary charcoal 
tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning note the 
color of the evacuation. If the color inclines toward black, and 
the blackness has disappeared by next day, elimination is good. 
If not, then your elimination is delayed and faulty. Try this 
easy test and it may point out the cause of your headaches, 
dizziness and those dull and dreary days that lower your resist- 
ance and efficiency. 








of a Vital Question” 





Wm. H. Stemmerman, M. D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


clear, every-day language as we present it in this brochure 
For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAPTERS 
namely, ‘‘Insomnia.’’ ‘‘Is Exercise Worth While?’’ and 
‘‘Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?’’ from ‘Intestinal 
Management.’’ All this is in addition to a full review of 
Dr. Stemmerman’s great new book which is now being used 
by hundreds of people throughout this country as a complete 
guide to health. 


It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to 
read in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil 
effects of neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. 
Stemmerman has perfected easy, harmless, but positively 
effective methods for quickly relieving the disagreeable 
symptoms of constipation and for permanently causing this 
real discase to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,”’ so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real hap- 
piness, increased business efficiency and all the practical. 
material advantages. as well as spiritual uplift. which natur- 
ally follow the acquisition of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s 
book shows how good health and clear brain come promptly 
to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, 
send the attached coupon without delay: clip it NOW before 
you mislay or forget it. 





ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 182 
Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Send me your brochure at once. without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 
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He thinks he 
is speaking 
Correct English! 


Can you find his FIVE mistakes? 


F YOU were introduced to an attractive, 
prosperous-looking man or woman who 
constantly made crude mistakes in grammar 
and pronunciation, what would you think? 
You could not help thinking that this person was 
sadly lacking in education; you would feel that he, or 
she belonged on a lower social level. 

And yet, unless you have made the correctness of 
your own speech a Aabit, you never can be sure that 
you are not unconsciously making errors which may 
cause others to lower their estimates of vour education 
and refinement. 

You may not make such glaring errors as J ain’t, you 
was, and between you and I, but perhaps you commit 
other mistakes which offend the ears of those who know, 
and cause them to judge you unfairly. 

Perhaps you sometimes use who for whom, or would 
for should. Are you always sure whether to spell words 
with one or two “‘c’s’” or “‘m’s’” or “r’s’” or with 
“ei” or ‘ie’? Do you ever say, “I did it already”— 


’ 


or, “He don’t mean what he says’? 


What Can You Do? 


For many years Sherwin Cody studied the problem of 
creating the habit of using good English. After count- 
less experiments, he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes a day. 

Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Soon the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides, on 
the contrary, for the formation of correct habits by con- 
stantly calling attention only to the mistakes you make 
—and then showing you the right way, so that correct 
English soon becomes “second nature.” Already over 
70,000 people have used this method with the most 
marked results. 


Free Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s invention is ready. 
If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if your vocabu- 
lary is limited, this new free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day” will 
prove a revelation to you. Merely mail the coupon or a 
letter or postal card for it now. SHERw1n Copy ScHooL 
or Encuisu, 42 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
42 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 





(Continued from Page 12) 

book is both criticism and history. It 
discusses the famous older plays as well 
as the new drama of realism, and though 
it does so in order to prove that the new 
drama is vastly superior to the old (a 
proposition to which you may not assent 
always), the fascinating process of 
analysis is in itself a course in criticism. 
As a summary of the various theories 
of drama and criticism which have ruled 
men in all lands, the best available book 
is European Theories of the Drama, by 
Barrett H. Clark (Appleton; $5), a book 
made up of selections from the critics of 
all ages. 

To many people, of whom the present 
writer is one, the most interesting 
theatrical books are not the criticisms 
and histories, however, but the volumes 
of gossip, the autobiographies of actors, 
and similar informal works which have 
about them some of that holiday charm 
which always attaches to a visit to the 
real playhouse. 

Every library, of course, will wish to 
possess Colley Cibber’s Apology, a copy 
of which can always be obtained from 
a second-hand dealer; also in Every- 
man’s Library (Dutton, $1). This fa- 
mous work gives us not only the best idea 
we have of the actors who first pre- 
sented Congreve’s plays to the world, 
the great company trained during the 
Restoration, but also invaluable in- 
formation about the whole theater sys- 
tem in those days. 

Of American theatrical autobiogra- 
phies, by far the best—perhaps it is the 
best in any language—is that of Joe 
Jefferson (Century; $5). It is almost 
indispensable as a record of our stage 
and as a veritable mine of entertaining 
anecdote and wise discussion of the ac- 
tor’s art. Another and earlier American 
book is the Reminiscences of Sol Smith, 
comedian, who was one of the leaders in 
our frontier theater of the 1820’s and 
’30’s. As it is out of print, may I suggest 
that you will find a rather full summary 
of its amusing contents in my own book, 
The Actor’s Heritage (Little, Brown; 
$5), along with much other information 
about the earlier theater in England and 
America. 

A recent book, Mad Folk of the 
Theatre, by Otis Skinner (Bobbs- 
Merrill; $3.50), is a sprightly and inter- 
esting collection of tales about the 
picturesque actors and actresses of 
eighteenth-century London. But I sup- 
pose what we might call the standard 
book of the gossipy side of the theater, 
of its human history, is old Dr. Doran’s 
two-volume Annals of the Stage. A copy 
may be procured without difficulty from 
a second-hand dealer. 

There is one more book I want to list 
before coming to the plays themselves. 
It is The Art of Play Production, by 
John Dolman, Jr. (Harper; $4). Al- 
though this book is primarily designed 

(Continued on Page 16) 





When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract ? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract? When can an offer be re. 
voked? What makes a contract unen. 
forceable? 


These are questions that every business or profes: 
sional man must be able to answer for his own pro- 
tection for Contracts, oral and written, are a part 
of every business relationship. 


Does a check marked 
‘In full of account’’ 
Constitute a receipt in full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a bad 
check is taken? What is the law regarding 
false financial statements? What personal 
responsibility is assumed by a corporation 
officer who signs an affidavit? 


Is a Salesmanager 

Legally Responsible 

for Salesmen’s statements? 
There are hundreds of questions like the foregoing 
ones which you must understand if you are to be 
safe from the penalties of the law and if you are to 
have its protection of your rights. There is hardly 
a moment in your daily affairs that does not bring 
some contact with the law. A general knowledge 
of business law is one of the most urgent needs of 


every man in business and this knowledge is now 
offered you clearly, simply, authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


wer) by HARRY A. TOULMIN Jr. 


EXECUTIVES Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 
BUSINESS 
LAW Here at last is that well organized and 
ime easily grasped explanation of all the 
TOULMIN hases of business law which every 


usiness man must understand for his 
own protection. It meets the need 
that you have often felt for a guide 
book and easy-reference manual of the 
information that will protect your 
rights, avoid costly errors, and keep 
you out of law suits. Covers fully 
Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficulties, 
Personal Responsibility. Model con- 
tract and Corporation forms and many 
others. 800 pages, fully indexed, 
handsomely bound. 





Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it aad owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Sy eS a ae eo ee a ee ewes 
1 D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS LAW- 


Within ten days after receipt I will either return the book 
or remit $6.00 the price in full. (W. W, 2-30) 


Name 





Address 
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aa KeweAnristic Moovement IS Dorn 


NE evening a group was discussing 

the new interest in art. Magnifi- ; 

cent art museums have gone up and 

millions have visited them. But these are 

a relatively small number and there are 

other millions who can’t go because of 

the time and money needed. These mu- 

seums are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of mu- 
seums, we do not have the opportunity 
for the expression of our artistic desires 
that we deserve. Tosee the best involves 
an expensive trip throughout the United 
States and Europe, for the majority of the 
world’s art treasures still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, “‘Let us 
form an association which will give these 
millions of art-hungry people art where 
they want it—in their homes, not a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away; in Europe 
or in some private collection. Let this 
association publish selected works of art 
from America and Europe, help people 
to choose the best, and distribute them 
at the lowest possible cost.”? 

Everyone thought the idea an especially 
good one—the result was the formation of 








Mrs, FitzHerset. By George Romney. 





Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci, 


OFFERING 
A NEW UNIQUE 
SERVICE 


ng A NEW 


owe | Sue Picture A dbonte Chus 


ng ORGANIZATION 
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7 “~~ WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES FOR ITS MEMBERS # 


THE CLUB WILL SEE THAT YOU GET THE FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION 
’ PICTURES YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bul- 


Incorporated 


It will make sure that you get at a big saving the pictures you 
have wanted. No longer will you miss them, because you are too 
busy. No longer need you go without good pictures because of high 
prices or because there is no good store near you. The Club will 
help you to select the picture you want. 


HOW THE PICTURES ARE CHOSEN 
Fach month the Club chooses a beautiful, interesting, and impor- 
tant picture. It selects from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Rubens, Raphael, Da Vinci, Velasquez, 
Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 
The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in 


letin. It tells the history of the pictures, shows other works by the 
same artists, and gives you interesting, readable stories of their lives. 


SERVICE USED BY DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 
Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. Avail 
yourself of this service which will make sure you get the best from 
Europe and America, They will add to the atmosphere of culture 
which pervades your home and the special member’s portfolio on 
your table will stamp you as a person actively interested in this 
movement to promote the best in art. 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 










nd = : ; 3 There are no fees, no dues, no postage, and no assessments. You 

oe en = borg ig —- pope Baile, ent ether pay only the special Club price ria the pictures sent you, and because 

his ng, Picture chosen trom the best of such great paintings 18 the Club publishes the pictures itself especially for members, this is 

oA likely to be one you will want. ; : i 

ide much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 

he ees ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED separately in the stores. 

is ited by all ‘Therefore the chokee is not forcedon you, “Each ,CHARTER MEMBERS GET FREE PORTFOLIOS 

ty scat tn Chae a ‘diel There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charter 4 

- ileal ome Cae ‘dines aiid Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid gS 

es, by other artists and es may portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped with an Italian & 

ny select any of the others—a Renaissance design in gold. The member’s name is &# 

ed, variety of subjects is recom- stamped on it in gold, but this special feature will con- Se . The 
endniinl enh: ennai an Gk ott tinue only while Charter Memberships are open. y Picture a 
tastes may be satisfied. Small DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED Month 
reproductions are sent to you A Tk BULLETIN il ee a 
° ° 4 eet, 

a in advance so that you may ree Months Trial Membership has y Philadelphia, Pa. 
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decide which you wish. Or 
you may exchange the picture 
without additional cost. 


PRINTED BY HAND ON 
IMPORTED PAPER 
These pictures are etchings or 
photogravures printed by hand 
from imported plates. This is 
more expensive, but it is the 
only satisfactory way. The 
pictures are about 1x 1% feet, 
just right for the average room. 















been arranged. 
trated 32 page Introductory BuLLETIN & 
in which the simple details of the plan & 
are completely outlined. The Bu.- 
LETIN shows a few of the famous 

paintings from which the Club & 
will choose. It will be sent & 
to you free. Mail the & 
coupon now while Char- & 
ter Memberships are &” 
still open. No 
obligation. 


& Crus. Please send me by 
mail your illustrated 32 page 
Bulletin giving complete details. 
It is understood that the Bulletin is 
free and that there is no obligation. 





Please write plainly or print 
W. 2-30 
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Why Educators 
and Writers Hail 
the WINSTON 


as the “Finest 
Modern Dictionary 


VEN if you are not a ‘ 

professional author or 
teacher, you want the dic- 
tionary you occasionally 
use to have all the up-to- 
date advantages demand- 
ed by authors and teach- 
ers—the advantages 
listed below. That the 
Winston leads every 
other dictionary in its 
field is shown by the 
fact that 94% of its 
buyers already owned 
other dictionaries. 
Read the five reasons 
that dictionary “con- 
noisseurs” give for 
their choice. 





















More Modern a 
JOHM CAINS T( 


Thousands of 
newly current ; 
words; scientific, war, oath 


aviation and other 
terms. 


More Complete 


One-reference 

definitions of over 
100,000 words. 3,000 il- 
lustrations. 


Authoritative 
Edited by 


Henry Seiwet Cansy 
M, Dopce Lewis 
Tuomas Kite Brown, Jr. 





TRIBUTES 


“I am impressed 
by its scholarship, 
its simplicity and 
particularly the in- 
clusion in it of the 
new words of the 
last decade,”— 
More Convenient Edwin A. Alder- 
1,500 pages on Bible | man, President of 
aper. Easy to handle. | the University of 
6% x8¥4 ins. Only 3% Ibs. Ref- | Virginia. 
erence words two lines high. 
New words make 


More Encyclopedic it especially use- 

'§) 32-page Atlas of World | ful, Booth Tark- 
in colors. Foreign | ington. 

Words, Persons and Places, etc. 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—Price $5.00 


Goto your Bookseller's and examine this New 
Kind of Dictionary—or mail this coupon to 
us and examine it entirely free. So confi- 
dent are we that you will be amazed 
and delighted that we will send 
the book on five days’ free ex- 

























THE 
7 JOHN 


amination to responsible C. 
people sincerely inter- Y WINSTON 
ested in seeing its COMPANY 


many new features. 
Use the coupon 
below at once. 


77-82 Winston Bldg, 
Y~ Philadelphia 


7 Please send, all charges 


The John C. 7 __ prepaid, the thin-paper Art 
py nares ‘Kraft Edition of the New En- 
Bic cyclopedic WINSTON Sim- 


Phila, ICTIONARY. I will 


return it within 5 days at your expense 
or remit price of only $5.00. 


Check here if you prefer 
() Persian Morocco Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50. 
(J Red Turkey Morocco Edition, Gold edges, $10. 





(Continued from Page 14) 

to aid amateurs in putting on plays, it is 
so thorough and so intelligent that it will 
serve even the reader who has no desire 
to put on a play as a guide in under- 
standing the complicated problems 
which have been met and overcome in 
those productions which he witnesses 
and enjoys as spectator. 

And now for the plays themselves, 
which of course should form the bulk 
of every theatrical library. Here the 
reader’s own taste must be in the main 
his guide, for surely he will want most 
of the plays he likes best. But there are 
certain collections, made in recent years, 
which bring together many typical 
dramas in single volumes, and _ these 
may well serve as a solid basis of a li- 
brary. 

I should list first The Chief British 
Dramatists, edited by Brander Mat- 
thews and Paul R. Lieder (Houghton 
Mifflin; $5). In this collection will be 
found examples of the best English 
plays, Shakespeare excepted, from the 
very earliest mysteries down to Pinero 
and Jones. It may be called a basic 
collection. Next I should list Representa- 
tive American Plays, edited by Arthur 
Hobson Quinn (Century; $4), which 
gives you examples elsewhere very hard 
to come by of our native drama, from 
its tentative beginnings down to the 
World War. 

Modern American and English plays, 
if good, are always available in single 
volumes, and may be secured as your 
taste dictates. But you will find Modern 
Continental Plays, selected by S. M. 
Tucker (Harper; $5), an excellent collec- 
tion of twenty important European 
dramas, in good translations. These 
plays represent vividly many phases of 
modern thought, as well as many varie- 
ties of technical experiment. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that 
everybody has Shakespeare. I think that 
everyone, too, should have Congreve— 
you can get his plays in the famous 
Mermaid edition (Scribner’s; $1.25)— 
and should also have the plays of Ibsen, 
in English translation (Scribner’s; II 
vols., $2 each). 

Of all the modern plays, to my mind, 
those most enjoyable to read are the 
dramas of G. B. Shaw and J. M. Barrie. 
Shaws’ plays are published in America 
by Brentano’s ($1 to $5 a volume), and 
Scribner’s has just issued a one-volume 
edition ($5) of Barrie’s plays which 
makes those delectable works easily 
available, in small compass. Not only 
are these two men giants in the theater, 
but their plays stand up wonderfully 
under the test of print. 

Editor’ s Note-—It is manifestly impos- 
sthle to include, in the space allowed, re- 
views even in condensed form of all the 
worthwhile books. We should be glad, how- 
ever, to supply to any interested reader a 
more complete list of books on the theater 
compiled by Mr. Eaton. 
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These Great Oriental Classics : 


famous for a century among 
) scholars and ethnologists 


) 


Now YOURS in One Volume | 
: instead of four! | 


( 
( 
) ( 
Lion-hearted heroes who conquer single handed a { 
hundred foemen only to be dissolved in tears by ) 
the absence of a madly loved lady and to faint in } 
« ecstasy at her return; silken veiled beauties who 
Q@ turn from the murmuring of amorous verses to the 
¢ devising of diabolic tortures for erring lovers; 
omnipresent Efreets as ready to uncover a mine of 
jewels for a poor cobbler as to carry a sleeping , 
groom from his bridal chamber in Cairo to an 4 
amazed awakening in Damascus; camel trains and ) 
flashing desert riders, their kaleidoscopic bazaars 
and insistent calls to prayer, sorcerers and en- 
chanted princess. Sultans prodigal alike with gold 
pieces and the impaling stake, ingenious thieves « 
and preposterous liars. And lovers! Where but in § 
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the East could love flare so tempestuously or lead ( 
to so many incredible complications! 


Se oo 


Complete in One 
Exquisite Volume 


Arabian 


Nights 


The Thousand and One Nights 


HE GENUINE Lane translation, complete, with 

the translator’s famous notes on Oriental customs, 
is now offered in one luxurious volume instead of 
the four big books of the ordinary edition. For 
nearly a hundred years it has been universally ac- 
cepted as the standard version of this gorgeous col- 
lection of Eastern tales. Those who have read two 
or three of these stories in simplified form will be 
amazed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal 
the marvelous life of Baghdad in the golden age of 
the Caliphs and of Cairo under the Memlook Sultans. 


A Volume of 
Rare Beauty 


Bound in soft, flexible Spanish 
Fabrikoid, maroon with _ black 
tracery; Oriental gold designs on 
front and backbone; maroon parch- 
ment end papers; garnet and gold 
head bands; completely reset in 
large, readable type and printed 
from new plates; Durham Bible 
Paper; strong and opaque yet s0 
thin that the 1280 pages of this 
volume bulk only 1% _ inches; 
round corners and full marbled 
edges; triply reinforced and whip- 
stitched to give exceptional dura- 
bility; frontispiece in four colors; 
boxed in maroon library slip-case; 
mailed in heavy carton. It is a 
volume that fully maintains the 
Pickwick standard of exquisite 
books. 


The Coupon Brings It 
On Approval 


THE PICKWICK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 











) Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Lane's ( 
‘\ Arabian Nights complete in one volume. Within ¢ 
( five days of receipt I will either remit $6.00 or | 

return the volume. ) 
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(WW 2-30) 
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‘ If you prefer Full Leather binding with gold edges \ 


) at $8.00 check here 
If you prefer to send remittance with order you may 
deduct the usual 5% discount. Full refund if the 
hook is not satisfactory. 
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xerats, the greatest minds 

have projected themselves 
into parts of the world other than 
their own. 

Shakespeare, who never left 
England, laid the scenes of his 
plays in many parts of the Euro- 
pean continent, in Asia Minor, in 
Africa! 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Kant, who spent all his life, not 
merely in Germany, but in the com- 
paratively small city of Koenigsberg 
in East Prussia, had a remarkably 
keen interest in the Orient. 

Homer and Dante, with none of 
our present actual knowledge of 
the earth’s form, yet had their own 
definite conception of the world as 
a whole. 

This interest in the character of 
the planet we live on is : 
an attribute not only 
of the very great, but of 
every truly cultivated 
man and woman. 

It is this interest 
which makes the study 
of maps so fascinating. 

Crowded with the 
delights of unexpected 








The GLOBE on the Banke Side,where 
Shakspere acted. 


RAND MENALLY & GomiPANy 


finds, historical and literary sugges- 
tion, good maps have all the profit- 
able charm of the world’s best books. 

Why not start now to acquire the 
stimulating habit of reading them 
often? Teach your children to 
enjoy them as well. 

Rand MCNally & Company have 
been for 60 years the best known 
and most highly regarded makers of 
fine globes, maps, and atlases for 
general and_ special 
uses. 

And the habit of 
precision in detail, so 
absolutely essential to 
quality map making, 
carries over into all 
Rand M¢€Nally & 
Company’s many 
varied activities. 


Maps Atlases Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly Map Headquarters 
School Maps General Atlases Banker's Directory 
Auto Road Maps Commercial Atlas Banker's Bulletin Dept. H-2 
Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas . 


Economie Maps 


Aviation Maps Publications 
Special Maps to Order 
Text Books 
Globes Children’s Books 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 
125 E. Sizth St. 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 
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I NeverEs ted 
ARaise ScSoon' 


‘I’ve Increased Your Salary 
Because You’re Worth It’ 


““470U have been with us about a month 

and you are by far the most compe- 
tent secretary I ever had. Six weeks ago 
you were only a telephone girl—I can’t un- 
derstand how you gained your present speed 
and accuracy in only 6 weeks. Why, a great 
many of our stenographers have studied 
shorthand for ten months and still make 
many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires months of 
hard study and practice and even when it 
is mastered it is difficult to read. But 
Speedwriting is very easy, I—” 

“Speedwriting? What’s that?’ 

For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her no.ebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
It’s in simple A B C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it 
so quickly. Anyone can learn Speedwrit- 
ing. There are only a few easy rules. 
There are no hooks or curves; every ‘char- 
acter’ you use is a letter you already know 
—one that your hand needs no special 
training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing 
I ever heard of. I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a dozen other places. 
You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know, who studied Speed- 
writing in his own home, took court testimony 
at the rate of 106 words a minute after only 
15 hours of study.” 

“‘Miss Baker, where can I get some litera- 
ture on Speedwriting? I really believe I’ll 
take it up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all 
his stenographers were Speedwriters! 


You Can Do It Too 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of learning 
and writing shorthand by this marvelous new system, 
which may be written with a pencil or on a type- 
writer; can be learned at home in a third the time 
needed to master any other system; is more accurate, 
and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an 
illustrated book full of examples 
and stories of successful Speed- 
writers all over the world. No 

matter what your need for 
shorthand may be—you can 
fill that need better with 
Speedwriting. 
Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept. 372 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 













SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. 372 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me the FREE book on Speedwriting. 





GIVING ANIMALS A MAN’S 
CHANCE 


By BETTY THORNLEY 


HE TAXI stopped in front of the 

big red hospital, and we got out. 

Visiting hours were from two to 
four, and we could see Boots—but not 
both of us together. I had to stay down- 
stairs in the clinic room, where new 
arrivals waited to see the doctor, while 
Ted went up to the ward. Mustn’t excite 
the patient; Boots had gravel in his 
kidneys. 

Beside me sat a lady holding on her 
lap a black sateen bag. A head, equally 
black, protruded solemnly from the top, 
and I became aware of the greenest eyes 
that ever looked a lady over. 

“What’s wrong with him?” I asked. 
Before the answer came the black bag 
was racked with a fit of coughing. Cats 
are sensitive, and this one was such a 
noble specimen that I almost expected 
him to extricate a paw and follow the 
health commissioner’s instructions about 
covering one’s mouth. 

I turned to the other side. This pa- 
tient couldn’t have been carried on the 
largest lap in the world. He was a big 
white collie, with a harness studded in 
turquoises, and a maid held the end of 
his leash. 

“He’s nervous,” she confided. “ He’s 
been here before, and he remembers 
what it’s all about.” 

“What’s he in for?” I asked as I 
gave him a wary pat. 

“To have another tooth out.” 

The door burst open, and two people 
rushed into the room. The first was a 
very smart woman, looking worried. The 
second was a tall chauffeur in livery, 
carrying over his arm a big bushy farm 
dog, the kind that barks at cars. He’d 
barked once too often; his was an emer- 
gency case, and they rushed him 
through. 

Ted came back. I could now go up 
and see Boots, so I went behind the 
scenes and climbed the stairs. The door 
in front of me was labeled “ Medical 
Ward.” There he was, the same perverse 
little bunch of orange fur that used to 
tear up and down the apartment and 
worry catnip in the middle of my best 
Chinese rug. He was in a white-painted 
cage, curled up on a thick blanket near 
a dish of drinking water. He had a white 
card on his cage—his name, my name, 
his breed, and then the bad news about 
what was wrong. 

“Sure,” said the attendant, smiling, 
“you can take him out. He’s getting bet- 
ter, and I just finished brushing him.” 

Next door was a short-haired cat with 
enteritis, and the card on the black 
Persian with the arc-light eyes said 
“Hernia.” But I let Boots linger on the 
runway between the cages a moment 


too long, and three tails the size of 
feather dusters threatened to turn the 
Medical Ward into a prize ring. The 
wire-haired fox-terrier puppy in the 
corner forgot his gastritis. It was plain 
what he thought about cats. 

When I went out I passed the Surgical 
Ward, but the door was shut. I saw 
into the Pneumonia Ward, but the at- 
tendant said very firmly that I couldn’t 
go in unless I had a patient there. I 
simply hadn’t any excuses to offer, so 
I went home. I realized that I’d lived in 
New York for thirteen incurious years; 
I’d passed the Ellin Prince Speyer 
Memorial Hospital on Lafayette Street 
hundreds of times; I knew it was run 
by the New York Women’s League for 
Animals because it said so in letters a 
foot high. But not till I needed it had 
I ever thought much about it. Now, 
however, I felt very differently. 

Last year 17,848 patients came in 
through that big front door. Twelve 
thousand were treated in the clinic and 
came out again. Five thousand stayed 
in the wards for longer or shorter terms. 
More than one fourth paid nothing. 
Many others were charged so small a 
fee that their owners never felt it. Even 
a rich cat like Boots paid only seventy- 
five cents a day; while Jimmie Walker's 
Spike and Elisabeth Marbury’s Coogan, 
taxed to the limit for dogs, cost their 
owners a daily dollar and a half—medi- 
cines and operations extra. Naturally 
such a state of affairs is made possible 
only by a large endowment and generous 
contributions from those who love ani- 
mals in general well enough not to wait to 
think of them till their own pets are sick. 

Fifteen thousand of the patients last 
year were dogs—and they had all the 
digestive and respiratory troubles com- 
mon to man. They had skin affections, 
too, due to bad feeding. They had kidney 
diseases, rheumatism, paralysis, epi- 
lepsy; and an English bulldog had a 
nervous breakdown because his owner 
persisted in driving her car faster than 
any sane dog thought he had a right to 
go, traffic being what it is. Others came 
in with fractures and internal injuries, 
generally due to automobiles. Added to 
all these diseases and ills to which we 
ourselves are liable, dogs suffer from 
something much worse because nobody 
yet has discovered a sure cure for it— 
distemper. 

Here, in a hospital that began nine- 
teen years ago in a tiny free clinic, a dog 
has a man’s chance, thanks to the 
beneficence of the late Mrs. James 
Speyer. As it stands, the building repre- 
sents an outlay of $179,000, with an 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Bienen Sera 


There Is a Bookseller 
Near You 


from whom you can order or obtain in- 
formation quickly about any of the new 
books advertised or mentioned in this 
magazine as well as over one hundred 
thousand books of previous years which 
continue in print and the books to be 
published this winter. Behind the book- 
seller is an efficient, thoroughly modern 
wholesale book distributing service 
which enables him to get any book to 
you promptly. 


If you would like to receive regular news 
of the new books from a nearby retail 
bookseller, write us mentioning this 
advertisement and enclose ten cents in 
stamps for postage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers. 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





Oppor: Unt vi 
Modern Photography. American 
Fehoo of Photography 
601 Michigan Ave., 


t 
Dept, 2342 


money, ictures. Photo- 

mn fiestas oc seemed Gem 
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LEAP INTO 
YOUR MIND 


More Than the Greatest Collection of 
Synonyms and Antonyms, 


Writers, speakers, business executives—this is the 
modern authority on words. There has never been any- 
thing like it. With compelling, terse or flowery expression, 
this word book injects the desired tempo and charm. 
th Instant choice from all the rich shades of meaning makes 
the Message clear, interesting and irresistible. The novel 
sides Chart’’ is lavish and exhaustive, creating pointed or 
clever ideas on any subject. Truly a tired mind’s paradise. 
, Entire first edition sold in sixty days. It is acclaimed 
In colleges and in every business and profession. We want 
me to examine this book FREE. No other way can you 
oa how it stimulates thought and promotes efficiency. 
tis a favor for you to allow us to send it; and, understand, 
just shove it back into the mailing case for returning if 
you do not like it. Until all stores carry, send coupon. 
any -—— ew es ew Ss ee ee ee ee es ee ee oe 

REE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Hartrampt Company, Gould Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
sqnlcate send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, 
o25 pages 6x9,in style and price checked below, for five-day 
examination. I wiil return it or remit price within five days. 
( ) $5.00 Full Lintex Gold ( ) $10.00 Deluxe Gift Edi- 

Stamped, tion Beautifully Tooled. 
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He Denounces People’s Pet Notions and Makes Them Like It ! 


WORKS OF CLARENCE 


DARROW 


Astounding Bargain! Best 
Liberal, Progressive, Read- 
ing—1,157 Pages, 300,000 


POST Words, Almost 2 Pounds 
PAID for $1 


All These Titles for a Dollar Bill 


18 INTRIGUING SECTIONS 
CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING TITLES 


Is Capital Punishment Justified? Debate vs. Judge 
Talley. 


Is Prohibition Right? Debate vs. John Haynes Holmes. 
Is Life Worth Living? Debate vs. Frederick Starr. 


Is the Human Race Getting Anywhere? Debate 
vs. Starr. 


A Persian Pearl. 
Khayyam. 


Insects and Men: Instinct and Reason. 
Voltaire, Who Fooled Priest and King. 
The Skeleton in the Closet. 

Essay on Walt Whitman. 

Essay on John P. Altgeld. 

Realism in Literature and Art. 

Essay on Robert Burns. 

Essay on Geo. Burman Foster. 

Some Paragraphs Addressed to Socialists. 
The Ordeal of Prohibition. 


The Edwardses and the Jukeses. 
Heredity. 

Are We Machines? Debate vs. Dr. Will Durant. 

Can the Individual Control His Conduct? Debate 
vs. Prof. Smith. 

Dry Law Debate vs. Wayne B. Wheeler. 


Do Human Beings Have Free Will? Debate vs. Prof. 
Foster. 


Resist Not Evil. Discussion of Non-resistance. 
An Eye for An Eye. Complete novel. 


Plea in Defense of Loeb and Leopold, the Boy 
Murderers. 


Darrow vs. Bryan in the Famous Scopes Anti- 
Evolution Case. 


The Defense of a Negro. 
Detroit. 


A Day With Clarence Darrow. 


Easily Worth $3—All Yours for $1 














Essay on the Rubaiyat of Omar 


Question of 


Famous Dr. Sweet Case in 











CLARENCE DARROW 


The name of CLARENCE Dar- 
ROW is famous throughout the 
world as that of a liberal, 
agnostic, progressively for- 
ward-looking lawyer. In the 
courts Clarence Darrow has 
proved himself an attorney ex- 
traordinary, but he has done 
more. He has always defended, 
and in his defense of great labor 
cases; in his defense of Dr. 
Sweet, the Detroit Negro ac- 
cused of murderwhen defending 
his home from an angry mob; in 
his defense of Scopes, the 
Dayton teacher who taught 
evolution in Tennessee—in all 
of these and other cases, Dar- 
row has shown magnificent 
generosity to the oppressed 
and a depth of human under- 
standing and sympathy that 
has seldom been equaled. 
Clarence Darrow believes in 
humanity. As a liberal and 
agnostic, Darrow is better 
known and has more influence 
probably than any man since 
Col. Ingersoll. In his debates 
with such men as Prof. Foster, 
Will Durant, Frederick Starr, 
John Haynes Holmes, etc., 
Darrow shows the same lika- 
ble qualities, the same dyna- 
mic personality, the same wit 
and the same pity for those 
needing defense. Read the 
works of this man: be amazed, 
be enlightened, be persuaded! 
Just a dollar bill—the greatest 
bargain in the history of 
publishing! 
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JUST PIN A DOLLAR TO THIS BLANK 


Haldeman-Julius Publications 
Dept. R-100, Girard, Kansas 


Send me postpaid the Works of 
Clarence Darrow, in 18 intriguing sections, con- 
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Are You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 
About Y ourself? 


HERE are occasions in 

the life of every man 
when he realizes how miser- 
ably he has fallen below 
what others have expected 
of him and what he had 
dreamed for himself. The 
“big” man faces the 
truth, and does some- 
thing about it. The 
“little’ man finds an 
excuse for his failure 
and does nothing. What 
are your answers when 
you ask yourself ques- 
tions like these? 









Am I not drifting along | Is it lack of will, or 
aimlessly | memory, mente! la- 
hat, after all, is my | ziness, mind-wander- 

— T= in life? ing, or what? 

m trusting too ‘she ” : 
much to chance to Am " eet fy em 
bring me success? eS ee 

What is my greatest | What can I do, now, to 
weak point? “‘find myself’’? 


How 700,000 People Have 
‘‘Found”’ Themselves 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind-train- 
ing; it takes the well-established principles of 
psychology, simplifies them so that they can be 
understood by everybody, and arranges them 
into a really remarkable system, which is de- 
signed to re-arouse and to train certain mental 
faculties, which in most of us lie absolutely 
dormant and atrophied. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Mem- 
bers of the royal family, leading statesmen, dis- 
tinguished military and naval officers, world- 
famous authors, artists, actors, editors and pub- 
licists, leaders in industry and finance, people of 
the highest distinction in the Empire—became 
just as enthusiastic Pelmanists as clerks and 
“tommies” and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the 
same story was repeated—captains of industry 
and finance, men of affairs, jurists, writers, lead- 
ing business men, professional people of all types 
—adopted Pelmanism as enthusiastically as 
wage-earners and college students. And now 
over 700,000 people in every part of the world, 
men and women usually of the highest type of 
intelligence, have adopted and use Pelmanism 
to help them “find themselves.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


When people like General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Frank P. Walsh, 
Major General Sir Frederick Maurice, Admiral 
Lord Beresford, T. P. O’Connor, H. R. H. Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, George 
Lunn, Sir Harry Lauder and thousands of others 
equally famous find that there is “something in 
Pelmanism,” can you afford to ignore its pos- 
sibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a 
book called “Scientific Mind-Training.” This tells 
the complete story of Pelmanism, what it is and 
what it does; it is filled with stories—some of 
them almost unbelievable—of people whose lives 
have been completely made over by Pelmanism. 
To send for this book involves you in no obliga- 
tion. Address The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 22, 71 West 45th St., New York. 
SSSSRSSSCRTESESRESTRERERESESRESESEREEEEEREREE Eee eeeeeee 


The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 22, New York 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has 
actually dene for over 700,000 people. Please 
send me your free book, “Scientific Mind-Train- 
ing.” This places me under no obligation what- 
ever. 





(Continued from Page 18) 
endowment fund to take care of the 
upkeep. Money received goes to the 
actual care of the animals. 

But dogs, of course, aren’t the only 
beneficiaries. In 1928 there were more 
than two thousand cat patients, count- 
ing the clinic and the wards. In the old 
days, when the hospital had fifty stalls 
for horses, the basement too would have 
been full. But when the place was re- 
modeled in 1925 most of the stalls were 
taken out, and the space was given to 
the famous Adoption Row for stray 
dogs and cats. Only sixty-eight horses 
came in last year, most of them owned 
by hucksters. There are still between 
forty and fifty thousand horses in New 
York, but in the main they belong to big 
outfits like the Post Office, the American 
Railway Express, and the milk com- 
panies. These, of course, have veterina- 
ries of their own. 

When I went to the hospital on my 
official visit for World’s Work I was 
turned over to Dr. Alfred W. Meyer, the 
assistant veterinarian. Dr. Bruce Blair 
is the veterinarian in charge, but he 
was consulting. Dr. T. E. Booth, the 
clinic veterinarian, was operating. Dr. 
Meyer kept a line of patients waiting 
while he took me around—not very sick 
patients, though; the owners did most 
of the fidgeting. 

We saw the kitchen, clean enough to 
prepare food for any hotel. The chopped 
cooked meat for the dogs was ready 
in big, square-cornered, white baking 
dishes. The raw chopped meat for the 
cats and dogs whose appetites needed 
tempting looked like good Hamburg 
steak ready to be made into balls at 
home. The refrigerator contained milk 
and eggs for really sick patients. We 
peeped into the laundry, where the white 
uniforms and the blue blankets were 
made immaculate again. And then we 
were ready for the wards. 

One of the most interesting, because 
all the patients there seemed to be get- 
ting better, was the Pneumonia Ward. 
The other night a great Dane came in, 
rushed over from Jersey by a local veter- 
inary who felt that the case had got 
out of hand, with a temperature of 107. 
When I saw him he was up and padding 
around, though he still wore the chest 
bandage that is the uniform in his part 
of the hospital. There was a cat with 
pneumonia too. Cats don’t codperate 
as dogs do, Dr. Meyer says; sometimes 
they seem to fight against you—except 
the Siamese, who are more like dogs in 
temperament and intelligence. A dog 
always knows you re trying to help him, 
and most of them do just what you tell 
them. In this respect they prove them- 
selves quite superhuman, as any doctor 
at Bellevue or the Presbyterian Hospital 
would regretfully concede. The one in- 
variable exception to this rule concerns 
itself with injured tails; no injunction 
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Arrested, jailed, 
transported in chains 
to share with hundreds of others 
the harrowing life of a penal col- 
ony—all without trial 
or explanation— 


Prisoners of Mussolini 


Such is the story of 
Francesco Fausto Nitti, nephew 
of Italy’s former Premier, who 
relates his gruesome experiences 

in the 


North American 


Review 
for February 


This unique and dramatic personal 
document—vivid sidelight on current 
world history—is typical of the features 
in every issue of The North American 
Review. Other articles in the forth- 
coming numbers that reflect for intelli- 
gent readers the manifold and fascina- 
ting problems of modern life are: 


he Harassed Children 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 


(iviliaation at the Beidge Table 
Ely Culbertson 


This Is Anastasia 
Gleb Botkin 


Who Caused the Panic of 1929? 
H. Parker Willis 


‘The Protestant Confessional 
George B. Cutten 


P. sychology of Crime 


Joseph Jastrow 


The Lady Boss 
Estelle Mendelsohn. 


Special Introductory 
Offer 


5 Months for One Dollar 


On the newsstand THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW sells for 40 
cents per copy. You may have the 
next 5 numbers for one dollar—half 
the newsstand price. Each edition of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW is limited. We, therefore, sug- 
gest that you fill in and sign the cou- 
pon now. 


The North American Review WW?” 
9 E. 37th St., New York City 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for 


5 months. (Canadian price $1.25— 
Foreign price $1.50.) 
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ADVERTISING PAGSE REMOVED 
WORLD’S WORK /or FEBRUARY 23 


Imagine’ getting that 
world-famous $5 best-seller 
ELLS’ OUTLINE OF 
HI STORY, unabridged, 
1,200 pages, with all the 
original maps, illustrations, 
ete.—for only $1. Also Count 
Luckner, the Sea Devil; 
Revolt in the Desert, Red 
Knight of Germany, Trader 
orn—non-fiction master- 
pieces which are now put 
within your reach at $1 a 
volume. Each volume is 
5% by 8% inches, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 
beautifully printed. Select 
from brief descriptions be- 
low and get them at your 
bookshop—or check num- 
bers you want on the FREE 
EXAMINATION COUPON 
and mail it WITHOUT 
MONEY TODAY! 
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“lm going to raise 
his salary” 


“l’vz had my eye on him for some time and I 
know he can handle bigger work. 

“He studies those I.C.S. textbooks every chance 
he gets, and I want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I’m going to raise his salary and give him that 
new job we were talking about. I wish we had 
more men like him.” 

How do you stand when your, employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Think it over. Then act. It takes only a moment 
to mark and mail the coupon and find what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you, 
yet that one simple little step may be, the means of 
changing your whole life. “Do it now.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

he Universal University’ 
Box 4798-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the me or in the 
subject, before which I have marked an 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Architect () Automobile Work 
Architectural Draftsman L) Aviation Engines 
Building Foreman Plumber and Steam Fitter 
Concrete Builder Plumbing Inspector 
Contractor and Builder () Foreman Plumber 
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Structural Engineer Sheet-Metal Worker 
Electrical Engineer Steam Engineer 
Electrical Contractor _] Marine Engineer 
Electric Wiring Refrigeration Engineer 
Electric Lighting R. Position: 


Electric Car Running Highway a 
Telegraph Engineer CL) Chemistry 

Telephone Work Pharmacy 

Mechanical Engineer Coal Mining Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman Navigation (© Assayer 


Machine Shop Practice [() Iron and Steel Worker 
Toolmaker 
Patternmaker 
Civil Engineer 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
se me Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Surveying and Mapping LL) hovieitase O Fruit Growing 
Bridge Engineer (J Poultry Farming 
Gas Engine Operating Lj) Mathematics ([) Radio 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management (] Business Correspondence 
Industrial Management (] Show Card — Sign 
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Traffic Management o Pinan A and Typing 
Accounting and C. P. A, (1) Engl - 
Coaching Civil S 
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Book ve oy Mail Carrier 
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If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


HE PLAINTIFF is a teacher and 

an athletic coach; he makes his 
living by such calling. The charges 
against him in the articles complained of 
cannot but harm and damage him in his 
profession. They practically charge him 
with incompetency.” The decision of the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court in the case of 
Karl Hoeppner vs. the Dunkirk (N. Y.) 
Printing Company, publishers of the 
Dunkirk Evening Observer, raises in- 
teresting questions as to the legal rights 
of critics. Must every sporting writer, 
dramatic critic, and book reviewer 
have his copy edited by a libel lawyer 
lest he practically charge a coach, dra- 
matist, or author with incompetence and 
be sued? Looks like a crushing blow to 
the art and practice of criticism in this 
country—unless this decision comes in 
for some pretty severe comment. 


Seventy countries are now taking the 
world’s first agricultural census, and 
about one hundred more have promised 
codperation and will probably make some 
definite plans shortly. The census, planned 
Jor every ten years in the future, will cover 
97 per cent of the land surface, 98 per cent 
of the population, and 99 per cent of the 
agricultural and livestock production of 
the world. 


— of monograms and pro- 
gram covers, writer, critic, editor, 
but above all musician and composer, 
Deems Taylor has been struggling in his 
spare time for the past two years to com- 
plete an opera for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Following the success 
of The King’s Henchman, written 
around a libretto by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Mr. Taylor experimented with 
Gandle Follows His Nose, by Heywood 
Broun; gave that up for Street Scene, 
by Elmer Rice, and sketched out the 
complete work. On review he realized 
that it was not the vehicle he wanted, 
scrapped a whole year’s work, and is now 
building around Du Maurier’s Peter 
Ibbetson. The work has been approved 
by Gatti-Casazza, and the final script 
should be ready this spring. 


Uruguay is not troubled by striking 
firemen and policemen, for both forces are 
made up of men temporarily released from 
the ary. Congress recently adjourned 


without voting the firemen an increase in 
pay, so they walked out, followed by the 
police in a sympathetic strike. Strikes 
may be legal, but the government settled the 
matter in its own way by calling the men 
back to the colors and proclaiming them 
deserters tf they stayed away from work. 


ae A. DE LACEY, manager of 
the Dunster House Bookshop, ca- 
tering principally to Harvard professors 
and students, was sentenced to one 
month in the House of Correction and 
fined $500 for selling an alleged obscene 
book, Lady Chatterly’s Lover, by D. H. 
Lawrence. It was brought out in the 
trial that the shop had supplied copies of 
the book only to collectors and mature 
students of literature who valued the 
book as a work of one of the leading 
English authors. Testimony to this effect 
was given by many Harvard professors. 
It was also brought out that an agent 
of the New England Watch and Ward 
Society, the organization at whose in- ' 
stance the action had been brought, had 
entered the shop and asked for the book, 
had been told that the shop did not 
carry it, had then given an assumed 
name and described himself as a col- 
lector, and had ordered the book. It was 
then gotten for him from the publisher 
and sold to him at the publisher’s price 
of $15. The presiding judge was re- 
quired to sentence the defendant since 
he had in fact violated the Massachu- 
setts law, but he commented that “ the 
court entertains no cordiality” for the 
methods of getting evidence. The prose- 
cuting attorney said: “I want the public 
to understand that the District Attorney 
does not endorse the Watch and Ward 
Society’s policy or tactics. I serve warn- 
ing that as long as I am District Attor- 
ney, if agents of this society go into a 
bookstore of good repute and induce 
and procure the commission of a crime, 
I will proceed against them for criminal 
conspiracy.” 


With 26,100 students enrolled, the Unt- 
versity of Paris is Europe's largest. More 
than seven thousand are foreign students. 


-_ ANTIQUE 224 feet long and 45 
feet wide was sold last fall at the 
Anderson Galleries, New York, for 
$1,000. It was the clipper ship Benjamin 
(Continued on Page 32-c) 
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Vibraphones Reduce Head Noises 
A new and scientific discovery stimulates the 
hearing processes by utilizing sound waves 
through small silver devices that fit the ears per- 
fectly. The vibrators are built inside the sound 
chambers. The instruments are so small that your 
friends will seldom know you are wearing them. 
Comfortable, easily put in the ears or removed. 
No wires. Nobatteries. No head bands. Nothing 
like them. This new and scientific triumph pro- 
ducesmarvelous results. Head noisesare reduced. 
And hearing gradually improves. Don’t be handi- 
capped or embarrassed another day by deafness. 

Write for complete detaila. 

VIBRAPHONE CoO., Inc., Station 365 

Central National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Fight Against Rupture 
ATTENTION 

NEGLECT 
oS ae 


Brooks Appliance is the finest 

kind of mechanical support for 

reducible rupture that it 

aN is possible to build. Hard 

: pads and stiff springs 


are entirely eliminated. 
Our Automatic Air Cush- 
= ion, light, ccol and ab- 
solute.y sanitary, is protected by patents in the United States and 
all important foreign countries. 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will bring 
complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed envelope. 
No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 158C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 1, VW) : ' 


rect Pronunciation quicklyfrom [ 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease } 


your vocabulary this new easy = ¥, 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 4 [| Gi 





















vated speech is a social and business 

asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew ~~“ 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 

byleading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 

for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2342, Chicago 
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DELIVERED to your door by parcel post 
(transit time allowed). 20% membership 
discount on purchases. Send for current 
list of titles. 

THE BOOK-A-WEEK SERVICE 
Dept. 26, 45 W. 45th Street, New York City 

















Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
Prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2342, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 















One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 
} Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
7 the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 





Write todayfor new Free book. It tells 
you how a law training will shorten 
our road to success. It also carries a 
vital andinspiring message toevery ambi- 
tious man. Find out about the opportunities 
that await the law trained man. find outhow 
‘ou can learn law rightin yvourownhome. No 
obligations. The bookis FREE. Write today. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
8601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 2842 Chieago, Ill. 
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DWIGHT C. ROSE 


author of A ScientiFIc APPROACH 
To INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT has successfully directed 
the investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars with the firm of 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark, pio- 
neers in the new profession of in- 
vestment counsel. Everything he 
tells in his book is based on per- 
sonal research and investment 
experience. His ability to translate 
this experience, so interestingly, 
into terms pertinent to every in- 
vestor has made INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT the most pop- 
ular, as well as the most authori- 
tative book on this much discussed 
subject—a subject vitally impor- 
tant to all successful peaple. 
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authorities say: 


“T have seen no evidence of prac- 
tical investment experience that 
in any way approaches the evi- 
dence offered in this book.”— 
W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counselor 
on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Should be in the library of every- 
one interested in stocks and bonds. 
It is genuinely helpful.”—E. B. 
SMITH, Financial Editor of the 
Boston Herald. 


“It is vigorous, refreshing and 
stimulating.” — HASTINGS 
LYON, Professor of Corporation 
Finance, Columbia University, New 
York. 


“A book founded on long personal 
experience with investment man- 
agement and backed by a profound 
study of investment history and 
theory.”-—THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL. 


‘‘T have nowhere seen such a com- 
bination of exhaustive research, 
accurate reasoning and attractive 
presentation.” — BRANDON 
BARRINGER, The Pennsyloania 
Company. 


440 Paces Price $5.00 


\ V HEN I first heard two Wall Street friends dis- 
cussing Dwight C. Rose’s new book on 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


I listened with polite unconcern. It sounded too full 
of statistics and charts for an amateur investor like 
me. And when I saw it announced as a best seller 
and praised by men like The Counselor on Invest- 
ments of the Irving Trust Company and papers 
like the Wall Street Journal, 1 thought it must be a 
topnotch technical book for financiers and students. 


But yesterday I picked up the book from my 
brother’s library table and dipped into it. Happen- 
ing on the dedication I read: To the increasing army 
of American Investors, upon the intelligent direction 
and expansion of whose accumulated wealth our 
growing civilization depends. 


Right there I realized that this was no ordinary 
book on investing. I read on and found myself 
aboard a Transatlantic liner listening eagerly to 
spirited argument between a successful young 
business man and his conservative but more ex- 
perienced uncle—representing the new and the old 
schools of investing. 


The market break hit me about as hard as any- 
one else, but I’m making up a new investment 
plan for myself now—and thanks to Mr. Rose, it is 
a good deal better than my last one. He strips the 
mystery from investing, and reveals the methods 
followed so successfully by the largest investors. 


Not only was InvEstMENT MANAGEMENT fasci- 
nating to read, but what’s more, it has certainly 
opened my eyes to my own investment problems 
and the way to solve most of them. Now I’ve got 
to buy a new copy for my brother and keep his 
because I couldn’t help marking passages as I read. 
It’s going to be a mighty good adviser for years 


to come. 
WW-2 











TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or the publishers 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
by Dwight C. Rose 


] I will return the book in five days or send $5 
_] Enclosed find check for $5 


























BUILDING FOR A FORTUNE 


UCH has been written on panics 
M and manias, much more than 
with the most outstretched 
intellect we are able to follow or con- 
ceive; but one thing is certain, that 
at particular times a great many 
stupid people have a great deal of 
stupid money. At intervals, 
from causes which are not to the present 
purpose, the money from these people— 
the blind capital, as we call it, of the 
country—is particularly large and crav- 
ing; it seeks for some one to devour it, 
and there is ‘plethora’; it finds some 
one, and there is ‘speculation’; it is 
devoured, and there is ‘ panic.’ ” 

Thus wrote Walter Bagehot, the 
English economist, many years ago. I 
had incorporated his expressive words 
in the financial article for the November 
World’s Work, written in September, 
but later decided to eliminate them, not 
wishing to make use of the word “panic” 
when conditions seemed to indicate 
something of the sort. As things turned 
out, I am particularly glad I did; for 
they would have appeared in print in 
the midst of the panic, and I might have 
felt guilty of having aggravated the 
market decline to some slight degree. 

As a matter of fact, the time for 
effective use of such words as these are 
after a panic, not before it. No voice 
from the past can stop the continued 
inflation of a speculative bubble. Noth- 
ing less than the far-reaching voice of a 
leading banker or business man, ex- 
pressed in no equivocal terms, can even 
stay it. And when the most vociferous of 
our leading bankers are apparently as 
much misled by conditions as the spec- 
ulative tyro it is bound to go on— 
until something like the decision of the 
Massachusetts Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the Edison Electric I]luminat- 
ing case interjects a grain of common 
sense into the speculative mind and the 
bubble which it has blown collapses. 


Booms and Depressions 


The late S. S. Pratt, author of The 
Work of Wall Street, used to say that 
he believed in the cycle theory to this 
extent: that every so often a new gener- 
ation came into control of money and 
business and, having had no experience 
with a panic or depression, went ahead 
too fast and thus brought on a depres- 
sion. In other words, human nature 
being what it is, there is probably no 
way to guard against these recurring 
periods. Foolish people, when they get 
money, will foolishly speculate with it. 

But those who gambled in stocks 
about which they knew little or nothing 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


and who have had to pay the piper for 
the exciting time they had are now more 
willing to listen to those who speak from 
a background of knowledge. They are 
in a frame of mind to learn something 
from the experienced words of others, 
having learned something valuable from 
their own experience. They should now 
be ready to adopt a saner course for the 
handling of their savings and inciden- 
tally a sounder philosophy of living. 


What to Do With Savings? 


Robert Louis Stevenson said: “To 
make a little and spend a little less is 
one of the secrets of happiness.” The 
average ambitious American shifts the 
emphasis in this philosophy by saying 
the secret of happiness is to make a little 
more than one spends. It is agreed, how- 
ever, that a margin of saving is needed 
for contentment. And the handling of 
that margin is a most important part 
of life, for much future happiness de- 
pends on the proper care of it. Few 
people realize that it is as difficult to 
invest money safely as it is to make it 
and save it. There is as much need for 
instruction in the investing of money as 
there is for encouragement in the saving 
of it. Because of the recent stock-market 
panic, the present seems a favorable 
time to reiterate some of the principles 
that should be used in the building up 
of individual estates. 

The first consideration in creating an 
estate should be the safe investment of 
one’s savings. It should be kept con- 
stantly in mind that high returns or 
promises of large profits do not generally 
go with safety of principal. They do 
occasionally go with certain fortunate 
business ventures, but the man who 
believes he can place the hard-earned 
savings of his own efforts in some busi- 
.ess venture and, without putting his 
time and efforts into the management 
of that business, make more than a fair 
rental on his money is not using sound 
reasoning. The man or woman who 
wants to be sure of accumulating a 
competency cannot at the start afford 
to take this risk. 

To start at the very beginning, the 
savings bank might well be used for 
laying the corner stone of an estate. It 
exemplifies one of the most important 
principles of investment, yet most 
people pass through that elementary 
stage without appreciating the invest- 
ment lesson it should teach them. Here 
the individual deposits his savings; 
and they, with the savings of others, are 
invested in a widely diversified list of 
the safest types of securities. If anything 


goes wrong with some of these securities 
(as sometimes happens to the best of 
securities) there is enough diversifi- 
cation to absorb the loss, and the de- 
positor can always get his money back 
with interest whenever he wants it or 
needs it. What a change of investment 
principal it is for a depositor to draw 
his money from a savings bank and buy 
stock in some business venture that he 
knows little or nothing about! 

Then there is a second type of insti- 
tution that might well be used in the 
early building of an estate, and a third 
which should be used if the builder of 
the estate has other people dependent 
upon him. The first of these is the build- 
ing and loan association. If the indi- 
vidual lives in a community where there 
is a well-managed building and loan 
association, operating locally, under 
conservative state laws and regulations, 
it can also be recommended as a place 
for accumulating savings, particularly 
if the individual is acquiring a home as 
part of his estate. 

And if one has dependents who are 
unable to support themselves, then 
sufficient life insurance for their support 
should be taken out as one of the first 
steps in creating an estate. In this way 
can the completion of the estate be 
insured against the greatest uncertainty 
of life, that of life itself. If there are 
children whose education is to be pro- 
vided for, insurance can be taken to 
cover that need, payable in installments 


extending over the period that it would 
be needed. 


The Investment Estate 


With insurance provided to bridge the 
period while an estate is being accumu- 
lated, with a savings-bank account to 
meet emergencies, with a home bought 
and possibly being paid for through a 
local building and loan association, the 
individual can turn his or her atten- 
tion to creating an investment estate 
with further savings. If the individual 
is a business man, there may be need 
and opportunity for the investment 
of these savings in his own business. It 
was such an investment that Andrew 
Carnegie had in mind when he advised 
placing all one’s eggs in one basket and 
then watching that basket. Under no 
other conditions should one’s early sav- 
ings go into business ventures. And 
when opportunity offers, during years 
of prosperity, it is generally wise for the 
business man to build up an investment 
estate outside of his own business. It 
will be a useful reserve for him in times 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of fixed 
interest-bearing securities or including a proportion of equity 
issues, should have a foundation of high-grade bonds. Govern- 
ment, State, Municipal and the best Corporation bonds are 
the recognized media for the conservation of capital, and are 
just as suitable investments for individuals as for savings banks, 
insurance companies and other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conveniently located 
investment offices in the following cities where recommenda- 
tions for the employment of current surplus funds will gladly 


be made: 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birminghan, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


The Natioual City Company 
Nationa, City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 





Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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TAMPA sN 4; 


SOUTHERNMOST MAJOR PORT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
“MADE AT TAMPA?’ are familiar words to all cigar smokers 


and many others. But cigars represent now but one of the large busi- 
nesses which have transformed a village of a few generations back to a 
present-day American city of importance.This southernmost major port 
in the United States is one of America’s potential assets in its develop- 
ment of Latin American trade. 


Since 1905 Tampa has increased the water tonnage of its port from 
900,000 to over 4,000,000 tons annually. Here, already, is the greatest 
phosphate port in the world; the largest cold storage plant in the South; 
one of the great citrus centers of this country; an important lumber, naval 
stores, and produce market; a popular tourist resort. 

Tampa is another of the growing Southern cities which are fast drawing 
new commerce and new wealth to the South... which are helping to build 
anew American industrial empire... another field for the sound invest- 
ment of surplus funds. Particularly now, investors may well consider the 
many prime and attractive obligations of Southern municipalities, rail- 
roads, utilities and industries. 

Specializing in sound Southern securities, Caldwell & Company can 
make investment suggestions based upon intimate knowledge ot South- 
ern business and investment values. Write for current list of offerings. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago - Cincinnati St. Louis - Jackson Louisville Knoxville - Bristol ‘Tampa - Memphis 
Houston Dallas Chattanooga: New Orleans Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
of business depression and a much better 
asset for his heirs than a business that 
depends on expert management for its 
success, 

Those who have no business of their 
own should not start the building of an 
investment estate by becoming partners, 
or stockholders, in someone else’s busi- 
ness ventures. The nearest they should 
come to the risks of business should be to 
buy mortgages on those that are well 
established and of proven value. That 
means bonds of the better grade. 

After one has laid a solid foundation 
with a diversified list of the best bonds 
and mortgages, he or she is justified in 
placing some additional savings in good 
second-grade bonds and in the best 
stocks, such as preferred issues that 
have long enjoyed a wide margin of 
earnings over and above their dividend 
payments. These will give a higher re- 
turn on the investment, as compensation 
for the greater risk involved. 

As the estate grows and the owner of 
it gains investment experience and de- 
velops a sound investment philosophy, 
there in only one reason why further 
savings or accumulated interest should 
not be placed in common stocks of sound 
companies, with a view of participating 
in the growth of such companies and 
adding appreciation in the value of their 
stocks to the principal of one’s estate. 
The one reason why this might not be 
advisable was well expressed by a rich 
man to a young broker who went to him 
years ago with the news that the Union 
Pacific Railroad was going to raise its 
dividend to ten per cent. 

“My boy,” he said, “your infor- 
mation is undoubtedly correct, and I 
believe it will have the effect on the 
price of the stock you say it will. But I 
could not afford to make such a profit 
on my money; it would spoil me.’ In 
other words, this wise man feared that 
an easy profit in the stock market might 
upset his investment philosophy and 
ultimately result in speculative losses. 

Easy profits built up in the stock 
market in recent years fostered an un 
sound speculative philosophy in many 
minds; but now that the sequel to that 
speculative inflation has been written, 
many people who were attempting to 
build up their estates by the short. 
speculative method, if they will but 
stop and take account of the progress 
they have made and compare it with 
the slower but surer progress they would 
have made by following a much less dis- 
turbing method of investment such as 
outlined here—those people should now 
be ready to adopt sound investment 
principles that will lead to a saner and 
more satisfying philosophy of life. 

Next month I shall discuss the in- 
vestment program of a leading authority 
on this subject, a man who believes in 
the use of common stocks in investment 
lists in definitely limited proportions. 
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More than 2,300,000 People 
Depend on this System for Water 


N additional 2,285,000 people in 
this country are supplied with 
electric light and power and gas by the 
subsidiary operating companies of Tri- 
Utilities Corporation which controls 
more than $290,000,000 of public util- 
ity properties operating in 26 states 
and serving a total population exceed- 
ing 4,585,000. 


Tri-Utilities Corporation Five Per 
Cent Convertible Debentures deserve 
your careful consideration as a sound 
investment. They offer you safety, sta- 
bility and a liberal return. An attractive 
conversion privilege constituting a call 
on common stock further commends 
this security for inclusion among your 
investment holdings. 


Write for special folder 


29 


Tri- Utilities Corporation 
POWER ~ 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


205 EADELPHTA CHICAGO F LOS ANGELES BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
South 15th St. 231 South La Salle St. 650’ South Spring St. 30 Federal St. Baker Building 
B DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS LONDON, ENG. 

ull Building Russ Building 425 East Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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An Unchanging Law 
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Ruins of aqueducts record the dependence of ancient cities upon adequate water supply 


Eticwen and permanence of domin- 


ant communities are determined largely by 
theavailable sources of pure water. Thriving 
metropolitan areas of today and ancient 
cities of old civilizations, bear witness to 
theimmutable character of this natural law. 


Community Water System is a vital factor 
in the suburban growth of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Nearly one half of the population it serves 
is within commuting distance of these cities. 
The properties have been operated contin- 
uously for various periods up to 77 years. We 
recommend this company’s securities and 
will be glad tosend information about them 
on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams St. 
New York & \ Chicago 











(Continued from Page 20) 
on earth can keep a nice dog from wag- 
ging, so his tail has to be bandaged to 
his body, and he wags all over instead of 
locally. 

Next came the Surgical Ward. Here 
was a bull terrier with goiter, his head 
tied up expertly after his operation till 
he looked like an old granny with a 
toothache. There were several dogs with 
tumors. If they had known how to give 
three cheers and a tiger, they’d have 
done it for the owner of a dog who came 
in with a minor injury two years ago. 
This man asked about tumor cases and 
was told that tumors, in this hospital, 
had to be cut off. They lacked proper 
equipment to try the latest method— 
burning off the growth with an elec- 
trically heated platinum needle. The day 
after the man had taken his own dog 
away, cured, he sent a check to supply 
this want. 

Just as we were leaving the ward an 
attendant came in carrying a wire-haired 
fox terrier. “And what’s this one in 
for?” I asked solicitously. 

The attendant looked me over as 
though I ought to have known the an- 
swer. “This is a maternity case,” he 
said gravely. And sure enough, there 
were four little black-and-white pups, 
no bigger than rats, curled up together 
in the bottom of the cage. They’ll be 
cared for till the whole family can be 
returned without danger. 

In the Medical Ward a white French 
poodle greeted our arrival with glee. A 
glance told me his hind quarters were 
paralyzed. 

*“Will he get well?” I asked, letting 
him chew a finger. 

“T think so. We give him electric 
massage, and the attendant massages 
him too. He did that for a paralyzed 
mastiff a while ago, and the dog was 
cured.—What causes it? Sometimes an 
infectious disease or a spinal injury.” 

Down in the basement, where the 
extra horse stalls used to be, Adoption 
Row has cages for fifty dogs and cats. 
In the cages you'll see everything from 
a six-inch kitten up to a police dog. Cats 
are generally taken by market men and 
storekeepers who want them as mousers; 
and if you've ever noticed how such cats 
are petted by every second customer, 
you know that they’re much luckier than 
practically any house cat in the world. 
No big dog is ever placed in town, and 
no dog, big or little, is left in his new 
home without a follow-up visit from the 
League’s investigator to see if its ward 
is having a good time in his present sur- 
roundings. 

Many are the stories told in Adoption 
Row. Way down South there was 4 
sandpiper who itched to see the world, 
so he boarded a northbound fruit train. 
Somehow or other he broke his wing; 
and when he landed in New York he 
wasn’t fit for much. Near Forty-first 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Better than average 


investment results 


HE purposes of the general man- 

agement investment companies 
of the American Founders group are 
to invest the combined funds of many 
individuals with safety, and to obtain 
the maximum income commensurate 
therewith. 
_ Having no interests beyond the secure 
and profitable employment of funds, the 
companies bring organized experience and 
dispassionate judgment to bear directly 
on these objectives. The history of the 
group ever since 1921 shows that better 
than average earnings can be achieved 
without the sacrifice of safety, by con- 
stant skilled attention to investment 
values and oppor- 
tunities. 

An extensive 
economics and 
statistical organi- 
zation has been 
built up by 
American Foun- 
ders Corporation 
for the admin- 
istration of its 





DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 





own investment portfolio and those 
of the four subsidiaries. A force of 
specialists and analysts is equipped 
for the continuous observation of many 
investment fields, domestic and foreign. 
Proper management means not only the 
careful selection of investments, but the 
supervision of all holdings, so that when 
conditions warrant the funds may be 
shifted by the directors to the best 
advantage. 

Consolidated resources exceeding 
$200,000,000 permit favorable diversifica- 
tion and advantageous purchase of selected 
bonds and stocks. 

A copy of the annual report of Amer- 
ican Founders 
Corporation 
for the fiscal 
year ended No- 
vember 30, 1929, 
may be obtained 
by addressing 
Founders Gen- 
eral Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


« CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 
AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


alle. 


General Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


31 


( Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries ) 
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Name 


WICE the heating value of artifi- 

cial gas, more economical than 
coal or oil, easily transported over long 
distances,—these are a few of the char- 
acteristics which have made Natural 
Gas the premier fuel for both domes- 
tic and industrial uses, wherever it is 
obtainable, and which account for the 
rapid and steady increase in its use. 
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LASALLE AT MADISON 


Southern Union Gas Company 


Operating in the Southwest 


With its seven subsidiaries, this Company, serving 
carefully selected, growing communities of Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arkansas, today occu- 
pies an important position in the industry and has 
comprehensive plans for future development. 

Units of one share of the Company’s Class A Cu- 
mulative Preference Stock ($2.00 dividend) and % 
share of Common Stock, are offered at $31.50, of 
which amount the estimated earnings, available for 
Federal Income Taxes, depreciation and dividends, 
for the first year of operation are over 20% and for 
the fifth year of operation, over 35%. The manage- 
ment has announced a policy for the future of de- 
claring and maintaining dividends on the Common 
Stock at a rate consistent with the Company’s 
earned surplus. 

The net book valuation for the Class A Stock, 
based on engineers’ figures, is $55 per share, or 
nearly twice the offering price of these Units. 


lt. 


Price $3159 Per Unit 


when, as and if issued and deliverable 


Presently Yielding over 6.30% 


Listed on the Chicago Curb Exchange 
wy 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Address 
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NATURAL GAS 


Peabody and Company 


PEABODY AND COMPANY, Chicago 
Gentlemen: You may send, without obligation to me, your illustrated 


booklet and detailed circular describing Southern Union Gas Company 
Units. 








(Continued from Page 30) 
Street and Eleventh Avenue he flew 
through an open window into a barber 
shop. 

There, fortunately, worked a man 
with a heart of gold. He promptly laid 
aside his razors and took the stray to 
the watering station for horses main- 
tained by the League at his corner— 
one of seventeen strategically placed for 
service. From here the sandpiper was 
carried to the hospital and had his wing 
mended; his present address is the Bird 
House, Central Park. 

Two crippled carrier pigeons of last 
year’s vintage, brought in by friendly 
rescuers, met a different but equally 
kind fate. First, of course, they were laid 
up for repairs; eventually, with the clue 
furnished by their leg bands, they were 
traced through the American Union of 
Racing Pigeon Fanciers and returned 
to their owners as good as new. 

The champion of all animal rescuers 
is John Hause, a taxi driver. He and Mrs, 
Hause brought more than sixty stray 
dogs to Adoption Row last year, from 
which snug harbor most of them have 
gone out to homes investigated by the 
League and others have been returned 
to their owners. One cold day, just as he 
was starting out to cruise for fares, Mr. 
Hause met an excited small boy who said 
he’d found a mother dog and nine pup- 
pies in a hollow under a tree. After that, 
people could walk or get somebody else 
to drive them. Mr. Hause persuaded 
the puppies to venture out, but the 
mother was too frightened. He took 
them home, rose at six next day, gath- 
ered up one of the pups, and coaxed the 
timid mother to follow it back. 

After we'd done Adoption Row, I 
asked Dr. Meyer what animals they 
treated besides dogs, cats, horses, and 
birds. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “ we’ve hada 
tame wildcat, a pet pig four months 
old, and a goat. The Italians in Brooklyn 
and the upper Bronx keep goats. This 
one came in with a tumor. We had to 
give him an anesthetic, so we got the 
cone ready, stuffed with cotton soaked 
in ether. But only quick work on the 
part of my assistant prevented the 
patient from eating the cotton!” 

There were ninety-two monkeys at 
the hospital last year—difficult patients 
of all them, and hard to understand. 
The little ones, the marmosets, are very 
delicate; they suffer from rheumatism, 
paralysis, pneumonia, and tuberculosis. 
The big ones, being nosey, frequently 
bring their troubles on themselves. 

“We had one who got into the kitchen 
at home and burned his hand on the gas 
stove. We treated him, then fed him the 
usual monkey diet—fruit and milk. 
But he took the stuff up in his good hand 
and heaved it back through the bars 
chattering like mad. We thought he was 


just peevish. Next time the attendant | 


(Continued on Page 32-b) 
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“Today this woman 


has nearly $50,000” 


“Her friends often asked her 
wistfully how she managed 
never to lose in investments.” 





HARRY V. WHIPPLE, President of the Congress 
Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., tells 


how differently two women looked at investing 


Be has been my experience that 


women are worse than the men, 
once they get started gambling,” 
said Mr. Whipple. 

“Only recently,” he went on, “a 
woman came to me who wanted to 
buy a certain stock which was being 
pushed locally. It was then selling at 
about $32 a share. She blandly ex- 
plained to me that she wanted to 
make a quick turn and buy an 
automobile with her profits. 

“The stock was highly specula- 
tive and I urged her not to go into 
it. She took my advice—but quite 
reluctantly. Some time later this 
stock dropped to $2 a share, and still 
later, became entirely worthless. 


“On the other hand there is Mrs. 
B— whose investments I have 
handled for over 20 years. Mrs. B— 
never, in all that time, has invested 
without consulting me—and I, on 
my side, have put her only into con- 
servative investments. 


“I have never pretended to be 
able to work miracles. Yet by confin- 
ing her investments to conservative 
securities she has enjoyed a comfort- 
able competence and has built her 
principal to $50,000. 

“She told me the other day that 
her friends often asked her rather 
wistfully how she managed never 
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to lose in investments. They them- 
selves lost, they told her, oftener 
than they won.” 


MRS. B—’s path to success is a 
way open to us all. It consists in 
seeking advice from a man who has 
knowledge of and experience in in- 
vesting, and who has earned the 
confidence of the entire community 
—the banker. 

Prominent bankers in hundreds of 
communities are giving depositors 
in their banks the benefit of their 
well-rounded knowledge of safe se- 
curities. Like Mr. Whipple, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 

Good yield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been proper] 
judged. - 

The average investor can | 
do nothing wiser than go to 
his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, 
for advice. Here he will 
learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, 
in income, without jeop- 
ardizing safety. He will 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
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HALEY 
Harry V.Wuippve, President of the Congress 
Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., is 
prominently identified with the civic as well 
as the business affairs of his community. 
He has just been elected City Treasurer of 
New Haven. 


learn how the principle of diversifi- 
cation establishes another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
Here, too, the average investor can 
expect an understanding and intel- 
ligent diagnosis of his own individ- 
ual needs. 

In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to 
their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 

Among Straus offerings are bonds 
of widely diversified types, real 
estate mortgage, railway, municipal, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet— 


As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-under- 
stand booklet, “How to Invest 
/ Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future 
should own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge, Write for 
booklet B-1126. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Bupincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, Booklet B-1126, “How to Invest Money.”I am considering investing $.... . 


Name 


seer er ereoe 





Address 


City. 








© 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

put the dish inside he got the whole 
business in the ear. We telephoned the 
monkey’s owner. ‘Oh, I forgot to tell 
you,’ he said; ‘I give him a special diet 
of dried worms that I import from South 
America.’ The worms arrived, and the 
monkey settled down like a lamb.” 

Yet it takes more than food to make 
some of the patients happy. There was 
Bally McShane, the Irish wolfhound 
who came in with a broken leg and de- 
veloped a case of melancholia. He 
wouldn’t wag, he wouldn’t even look up, 

“T know what’s wrong,” his owner 
told the hospital when they telephoned, 
“He misses Prickens,” 

Another dog? A boy? The chauffeur? 
Guess again. Prickens is a tiger cat. , 
He was brought in by car and put into | 
the cage with Bally, and all went well . 
from that instant. 

Hidden away on the roof was one 
ward we didn’t see—Distemper Ward, 
where the mortality ranges from fifty 
to sixty per cent. The British, Dr. 
Meyer says, have been doing research 
work on distemper for two years, and 
they’ve hit upon a prophylactic injec- 
tion with which they expect to do big 
things. Thus far, however, they haven't 
been able to keep the virus alive for 
more than two days, so none of it has 
been available for America. 

“If only we could get Lindbergh in- 
terested in bringing us some,” the doctor | 
said a bit wistfully, “it might help alot. | 
Well, here’s hoping they'll find a way to 
prolong the life of the virus by this time 
next year. Meanwhile things could be 
worse. We took a hundred nails out of a 
police dog not long ago—they eat weird 
things when they get distemper—and 
little by little, through the generosity of 
our friends, we've managed to lay in 
some pretty valuable equipment. We 
have lots of things we never thought 
we'd get—the ultraviolet ray for rickets, 
parathyroid extract for the worst cases, 
an X-ray machine, and a fluoroscope to 
locate foreign bodies. The fluoroscope 
alone cost more than twelve hundred 
dollars.” 

“What do you need most? The dis- 


temper serum, I suppose; but that can’t 
be got.” 
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The Growth 


of American Business 


ee ee LL ae Se el 


1904-1929 


is the title of a survey we have made 
of recent business history. It is brief 


and conclusive and points to the trend 





of general business in the future. 


“A copy will be sent you on request 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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“Money for the laundry and for gen- 
A D I C T I O N A R Y eral repairs,” said Dr. Meyer promptly. 

' “That doesn’t sound nearly so exciting . 

\\ of I nvestment Te rms as fluoroscopes or ultraviolet rays, I 
know; but it happens to be our most 

A ye aad Defines such terms as “Bear” or “Bull Market,” pressing need, and there’s nothing that : 
ene ae we “Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture would add more to the comfort of our 

' Bonds,” “Bonds vs. Stocks,” “Holding Company,” patients.” 

P “Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other Perh — “adivi l d 
terms unfamiliar to many investors. Special articles _ Perhaps there's some individual read- 
on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and ing this story this minute, and perhaps 
other helpful subjects Write, without obligation, for he’ll reach for his check book—or she 

Write this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. for hers. Perhaps there are a lot of men § 


for this R.E. WiLsEy by Cc OMPANY and women who aren’t rich who will == 


booklet, tL. feel the urge to contribute in smaller 
New York Investment Securities Los Angeles measure toward the work. One never 
1232 State Bank Building, Chicago knows what unexpected joy to-morrow 

may reveal. 
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F. Packard, 2,013 tons, built in Bath, 
Maine, for the California trade following 
in the wake of the gold rush. From her 
launching until 1925 she carried West 
Coast lumber, Australian wool, China 
tea, Alaskan fish. For a year she was 
used as a training ship by the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Then she was converted 
into a museum of naval antiquities by 
the late Max Williams, and now she 
rests in Manhasset Bay at Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. Small ship models 
in the sale of the Williams collection 
brought as high as $2,500, but the Pack- 


ard won’t fit the average mantlepiece. 


Bewildered pedestrians will praise 
England. There the latest type of traffic 
control can be operated by a push-button, 
giving a fifteen-second stoppage of traffic. 
To prevent abuse, the light cannot be 
turned against traffic again for forty-five 
seconds. 


APT. J. P. AULT and cabin boy 
Tony Olar, killed; seaman Eric 
Stenstrom, severely burned; the non- 
magnetic auxiliary schooner yacht Car- 
negie blown up and burned to the water’s 
edge in Apia Harbor, Samoa—so ended 
one of the least known and most val- 
uable scientific expeditions of modern 
times. Seventeen scientists, in addition 
to the crew, sailed from Washington in 
the spring of 1928 to study terrestrial 
magnetism and atmospheric electricity 
in order that the exact deviation of 
ships’ compasses could be determined for 
every part of the world. The ship, built 
in 1909 for the Carnegie Foundation and 
with no magnetic metals in its make-up 
except the valves and piston rings of the 
engine, had already cruised around the 
world several times, covering 253,000 
miles of ocean. Its most spectacular 
discovery was the fact that the Poles 
“wobble”—move around. 


One hundred and fifty thousand electri- 
cal workers in the United States and 
Canada are now under the care and guid- 
ance of H. H. Broach, aged 37, the young- 
est man to head an international union 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Twenty-one years a union member, 
he is known as a progressive business 
man, keen on physical fitness, a devotee of 
regular and strenuous exercise. 


—— of Londinium, the Roman 
London of 2,000 years ago, must 
have found the fogs just as hard on the 
complexion as they are to-day. Recent 
uilding excavations in Moorgate, in the 
financial district of the city, have un- 
covered fragments of red Samian ware 
of no artistic value but of great archeo- 
ogical and historical interest. One frag- 
ment bears an inscription in contracted 
Latin: “Lucius Julius Senis’s saffron 
salve for roughness.” Another, a piece 


(Continued on Page 32-d) 





QUAR’ 


Commonwealth Edison Company, 
serving the city of Chicago 
electrically, achieves this month 
(with its predecessor companies) 
this record of continuous divi- 
dends — impressively significant 
of the investment merit of pro- 
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gressive public utility companies. 
We distribute the securities of 


this and other outstanding 
companies operating in 31 
states. Send for our list of 
offerings yielding 6% and 


more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

















New York Richmond Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis 
Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville San Francisco 
e,e 
Investment Securities 
George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 


Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Seattle 


Portland Spokane 
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There Has Never Been A Decline 


In the Gross Earnings of the 
Electric Light and Power Industry 


All available records since the beginning of 


the industry show an uninterrupted year-to-year 


increase in gross earnings. 


Even during the severe depression of 1921 
when the volume of manufactures in the United 


States declined 32% 
below 1920, the gross 
earnings of the electric 
industry increased 7° 
over 1920. 


The gross earn- 
ings of the Associated 





Millions of Dollars 





Associated Gas and Electric System 


Gross Earnings 





1920 2 22 3a 4 25 26 27 28 29° 
*12 months ended 
Same Properties Entire Period September 








Gas and Electric System have increased each year 


and have more than doubled since 1920. 


The 


growth period of any business offers investment 
opportunities never again equaled. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 





61 Broadway 


Incorporated in 1906 


New York City 


For details about an Associated System investment write for circular ‘‘W’”’ 











The Financial Library 


F Apceane wr need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Work asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortv’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


THEY ACT WHEN I O. K. A booklet describing a 
plan under which investors are relieved of details of 
investment and, while retaining full control of their 
purchases, are given the protection of comprehensive 
securities’ analysis. Offered by The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Allan B. Cook, Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered by 
ees Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
ago, ; 


_ INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

LIVING ON INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS, one of 
a particularly interesting series of booklets considering 
various problems of investors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
400 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Continued on Page 32-e 





(Continued from Page 32-c) 

of black pottery, is inscribed with the 
unusual name of Vindacius, recalling a 
square slab of stone discovered some 
seventy years ago at Kenchester. The 
four edges were engraved with seals for 
marking packages of four different 
beauty preparations, all put up and sold 
by T. Vindacius Ariovistus. 


More than 55 per cent of the population 
of Canada is of British origin, and almost 
28 per cent is French. Other European 
stocks constitute 14 per cent of the total 
population, Astatics less than I per cent, 
and all others, including Negroes and 
Indians, slightly more than 2 per cent. 


MBECILITY may be pitied, or, at 

worst, laughed at and forgotten; 
perverted powers demand the most 
decided reprehension. . . . As to the 
Edinborough Reviewers, it would indeed 
require a Hercules to crush the Hydra.” 
Although Lord Byron hated the Re- 
viewers personally, slashed back at 
them with such thunderous denuncia- 
tions for their critical treatment of his 
work, he was forced to admit the power 
and position of the great British quar- 
terly. To overcome it, he attacked not 
only their reviews but also the writings 
of the individual editors, and they re- 
plied in kind. Fitzgerald wrote in the 
flyleaf of one of Byron’s books: 


I find Lord Byron scorns my muse— 
Our fates are ill agreed! 

His verse is safe—I can’t abuse 
Those lines I never read. 


But the Edinborough Review weathered 
all these storms and lived to stir up more 
for another hundred years. Founded in 
1802, it filled its pages with exhaustive 
book reviews by the most cultivated and 
distinguished men in England—at one 
time it was said that only privy council- 
lors could write for its pages. In 1818 its 
circulation and influence reached their 
peak; for the past century it has fought 
a slow, losing battle against the inroads 
of the Quarterly Review, then themonth- 
lies, now the daily papers and the broad- 
casting stations. It is with regret that 
we hear that the issue for October, 1929, 
was the last. 


William Leach, of Babylon, Lona 
Island, was shot last fall by his hunting 
dog. After a day of bird hunting, Leach 
got into his car to go home, stood his gun 
up in the back of the machine with the 
butt on the floor. The hound jumped up, 
put his foot accurately on the trigger, and 
Leach took the charge in the right shoulder. 


f bw UNITED STATES Public 
Health Service is studying the diffi- 
cult problem of malaria control in the 
South, where physicians’ reports show a 
sharp increase in cases for the past three 


(Continued on Page 32-/) 
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INVESTING 
BY MAIL 


@ More than half our 
clients do their invest- 
ing by mail. 


( We like to talk with 
our clients occasion- 
ally to keep in touch 
with their investment 
needs. 


@ But when we know 
investors’ needs we 
can serve them as well 
by mail as otherwise. 


C.M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadway, New York 
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Include in Your 1930 
Investment Program 


High-Grade 
Municipal Bonds 


Selected by a House of 
44 Years’ Standing 


Before a Municipal Bond is admitted 
to our list, it must answer satisfactorily 
many searching questions regarding its 
legality, security, tax-exempt features, 
sinking-fund provisions, maturities, 
and the character of the community 


behind it. 


For 44 years we have specialized in 
assisting banks, corporations, trustees, 
and individual investors in_ selecting 
high-grade issues in exactly the matur- 
ities required. 


We invite you to send for our Janu- 
ary list and to use our specialized 
acilities at any time—without obliga- 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY AND SCHOOL BONDS 








11 Wall Street 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Palm Beach 


Tulsa Boston Seattle 
Buffalo Erie, Pa. Toledo 

St. Louis Wheeling Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Hollywood Rochester 
Warren, Pa. Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Los Angeles Wichita, Kan. Kansas City 
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Harris, UpHAmM & C9 


Investment Securities 


New York 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Montreai Scuth Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rockford, Ill. 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


40 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Uniontown, Pa. 


Cable Address “Upham” New York 





578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 


Evansville, Ind. 


Miami Beach 


Dayton Butler, Pa. 

Richmond Oakland, Cal. 
San Francisco Meadville, Pa. 
Oklahoma City Portland, Ore. 


New Castle, Pa. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Petersburg, Va. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 












































THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which cre guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

SAVING FOR PROFIT. A booklet of interest to inves- 
tors of all classes. Offered by National Reserve Corpora- 
tion, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 

WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 

HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 

FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York 

BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the position 
of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and financial 
center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 17 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 

THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 

GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 
York City. 

STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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American Commonwealths 


Power Corporation 








Invested Capital Exceeds $175,000,000 


A 


Serving through affiliated companies, a popu- 
lation estimated at over 2,250,000 in rapidly 
growing areas of the United States, rich in 
agriculture, natural resources and industry. 


Approximately 350,000 customers connected to 
the gas and electric system of its subsidiary com- 
panies are receiving constant and reliable service 
from an organization, numbering over 4,000 men 
and women, directed by a management of able men 
of long and successful experience in the design, 
construction, operation, and financing of public 
utility properties. 


For information about the Corporation’s 
securities and areas served address Secretary 





120 Broadway, New York 
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May We Come In? 


Through the pages of The American Home, the country’s finest 
decorators, architects and gardeners will come into every room 
of your house, with all sorts of practical, delightful suggestions 
for making every nook and cranny of it inviting and artistic. 
$l a year. The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. 








The 207th Dividend Paid On 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


was received 
by 341,497 investors 
This is the second largest list of common 
stockholders in the world and represents 
an increase of 93,263 between October 
15 and December 15, 1929—an increase 
of more than 37% in two months. 
Write for full information to 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


~ Guaranteed Safety 
ICAGO AND 6% YIELD 

Shriners point with pride to their new 

Medinah Athletic Club towering 42 Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 


stories over North Michigan Boulevard in Empire Bonds. Your —— is secured— 


~ 4 2 your income guaranteed. Back of each issue are 
—a fitting temple to their lofty ideals. valuable, income-earning properties, Every Em- 


wv 


Commonwealth 
Edison Company 
has paid 161 con- 
secutive divi- 
dends to its stock- 
holders. Send for 
1929 Year Book. 
Stock is listed on 
The ChicagoStock 
Exchange. 
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Saracenic in design, with dome and pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
minaret, this $8,000,000 structure is per- a. i 4 Leng - legal for trust —_ 
’ y actual court ruling. xecutors, attorneys an 
haps the world 8 handsomest home for endowed institutions taver them: so & wise in- 
aclub Edison service is the faithful dividual investors, Write today for circulars of 
genie, supplying modern electric conven- new issues. 
ience and comfort 
e 
Commonwealth Edison Company Empire Bonds 
The Central Station Serving Chicago Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N, Y. 


(Continued from Page 32-d) 
years. Since the cost of controlling mos- 
quito production around a single farm. 
house is about equal to the cost for a 
town of 1,000 population, the Health 
Board has tried in the past to furnish 
screens for all houses as a more economi- 
cal method. Now they are developing 
means for killing the mosquito on a 
large scale at low cost, and a gasoline. 
driven dust gun which can be mounted 
on an outboard motorboat is being 
widely used. The gun blows a mixture 
of Paris green and plaster, and the mix- 
ture has been known to kill insects at a 
distance of six hundred feet. 


Lest anyone fear that Russia is getting 
a foothold in England, the Kitchen Com- 
mittee controlling the various bars in the 
House of Commons reports that although 
vodka has been added to the list of bever- 
ages there has been not one sale of it. There 
seems to be no thirst for it and no curiosity 
about it. English beer holds first place, 
Scotch whisky second. 


AUL BUNYAN, giant logger of 
American lumberjack fables, used 
an iron pot a quarter of a mile in diame- 
ter to cook the slumgullion for his 
logging crew—a pot so heavy that when 
Paul carried it to camp he sank up to his 
knees in solid rock at every step. Quite 
probably one of the animals that went 
into that Gargantuan stew was the pre- 
historic beaver whose fossil remains 
have been discovered near Fairmount, 
Indiana, and at Groverton, Indiana. 
According to Prof. Elmer S. Riggs, 
of the Field Museum, Chicago, it was 
identical with the modern beaver in 
every respect except bulk; the size of a 
black bear, it had cutting teeth nine 
inches long and five eighths of an inch in 
diameter. 


Rnole Castle, near Sevenoaks, once the 
property of Henry VIII, residence of the 
Sackvilles since 1576, was recently dressed 
in all the splendor of its Tudor tradition 
for the marriage of the Hon. Diana Sack- 
ville-West to Lord Romilly in the sixteenth- 
century chapel. The castle, with 365 rooms 
and 56 staircases, was the setting of Vir- 
ginia Woolf's recent novel, Orlando. 


R. EUGEN BLEULER, Univer 

sity of Zurich, announced a new 
theory on the debatable relation of body 
and soul. In a paper entitled “ Psyche 
and Psychoidism” he says that body 
and soul are one, that all cells are con- 
scious parts of the whole—the crushed 
finger resumes its normal shape on heal- 
ing because the cells composing the 
member are conscious of the task before 
them. Another debatable theory sup- 
ported by Dr. Bleuler: Many acquired 
characteristics may be transmitted by 
inheritance—otherwise evolution would 
be impossible. 


(Continued on Page 32-9) 
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(Continued from Page 32-/) 

SSISTANT Attorney General E. 
fA. W. Anderson, of the state of 
Washington, has recently ruled that a 
license may not be issued for the pur- 
chase of alcohol for use in the manufac- 
ture of a beverage, even though the 
alcoholic content would be only one 
seventieth of one per cent. The ruling 
was made in the case of a Mr. Kuhns, 
of Seattle, who wished to buy ten gallons 
of alcohol per year for use in a bottled 
wild cherry phosphate drink. The state 
finds that even this small content would 
be illegal, and the fact that Mr. Kuhns 
holdsa permit granted under the national 
prohibition act is immaterial. 


Forty-seven of the states and the District 
of Columbia collected $175,140,140 from 
gasoline taxes in the first six months of last 
year, according to the Bureau of Roads, 
Department of Agriculture. The average 
tax was 3.07 cents per gallon, and more 
than five and a half billion gallons were 
taxed. All the states now levy on gasoline. 


iowa YEAR was a very successful 
one for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. One of the finest private art collec- 
tis in America, Mr. John Gellatly’s 
collection of American and European 
paintings, jewelry, tapestries, furniture, 
and oriental art, was presented to the 
Institution for eventual exhibition at the 
National Gallery. A new research divi- 
sion was established under the direction 
of Dr. F. S. Brackett to investigate the 
growth of plants under rigidly controlled 
physical and chemical conditions. The 
first four volumes of the Smithsonian 
Scientific Series, a popular series which 
will eventually have twelve volumes, 
were published. Congress appropriated 
money for a much-needed new building 
for the National Zoo. In addition to 
all this, the usual work of the Institution 
has gone on with gratifying results. The 
Library added 14,781 volumes, pamph- 
lets, and charts, and the International 
Exchange, the nation’s agency for the 
exchange of scientific publications with 
the rest of the world, handled 620,485 
packages, an increase of 78,262 over the 
previous year. 


Jack Evers, bic-game hunter of Green 
River, Wyoming, cane to the court house 
one day last fall to claim a wolf bounty. 
That it was not awarded was probably due 
to the fact that the animal he had shot and 
skinned was the sheriff's pet police dog. 


T= Amtorg Trading Corporation 
has bought 30 laid-up American 
cargo ships for coastwise operation be- 
tween Siberian, Black Sea, and Persian 
Gulf ports under Russian registry. The 
sale was on an “as is, where is” basis, 
and the price was $1,371,000. None of 
the ships has been in active operation for 
seven years, 


(Continued on Page 32-h) 
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Established 1899 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
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World’s Work Aviation Bureau 


Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 


This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 
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The 
Provident 


Thrift Policy 


COMPLETING THE CIRCLE OF PROTECTION 


What It Will Do 
For You 


If you live e ee it pays you $10,000, or the face value of 


your policy, atage65. This plan establishes a capital quietly 
accumulated during your productive years to take care of 
you in your old age. 


If you die e e e before age 65 your wife or children or heirs 


will receive $10,000 cash, plus any accumulations. A 
monthly income (plus excess interest) may be taken in 
place of the principal sum. Double the amount of the 
policy will be paid if death results under conditions covered 


by the Accidental Death Benefit Provision. 


If you become totally 
and permanently disabled .. .vetore age 


60—you, yourself, will receive $100 per month and will be 
relieved of paying any further premiums, while such dis- 
ability lasts. Moreover you will receive the regular annual 
dividend. In addition to these benefits your policy will be 
paid in full at your death; or if you are living at age 65 
the $10,000 cash will be paid you as described above, and 
the disability income will continue so long as you remain 
totally disabled. 


NOW... while you are insurable 


and can spare the money, let us tell you how small a yearly 
saving will put this Thrift Policy into action for the com- 
fort of your old age — or for your family’s comfort if you 
die. Just fill in the information called for on the blank be- 
low and mail it to us and we will send you full particulars 
without delay. 


Low Rates Provident 
7 Cost. = ‘Mutual 


‘Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna 


Founded 1865 








You may send me full information and quote premium 
rate for a Provident Thrift Policy, with the under- 
standing that it places me under no obligation. 


I was born 





Monih Day Year 
My name is. 











© 1929 P. M.L. 1. Co. My address is. 





(Continued from Page 32-9) 
ARNING against drinking water 
or other medical preparations sup- 

posed to contain radium has been issued 
by Prof. Frederick B. Flinn, of Columbia 
University, who says that many people 
are susceptible to accumulation of dan- 
gerous quantities of radium in their 
bones. Some radium preparations, he 
finds, “which are sold, presumably 
under a physician’s prescription but 
more frequently not, are too dangerous 
with our present knowledge for such 
distribution, and the general public 
should be warned against their use ex- 
cept when under medical advice.” 


Heart disease and old age are related 
inseparably in the public mind, but the 
United States Board of Health thinks 
differently. They find that 75 per cent of 
heart disease develops in children under 
ten, as compared with about 12 per cent 
in people over forty. Heart disease ts third 
in the list of causes of death among 
children. . 


HE GOVERNMENT'S “best sell- 

er” has been completely rewritten 
and brought up to date and is now 
ready for distribution. It is the Depart- 
ment of Labor booklet on Infant Care, 
prepared by a corps of physicians under 
the direction of Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
with an advisory committee of repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American 
Pediatric Society, and the Amen- 
can Child Health Association. It is the 
last and most authoritative word on the 
subject, and more than 430,000 copies 
of the old edition were distributed last 
year. Single copies are sent out free on 
application to the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, Washington. 


At least 270 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, employing 
218,000 persons, are operating on the 
basis of a five-day week. The recent report 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board includes the Ford plants but ex- 
cludes the workers in the building trades. 
No change in output was reported by 49 
per cent of the firms, 19.2 per cent reported 
an increase, and the rest noted a drop. 


ENTURY after century _ little 
worms have lived and eaten and 
died in the woodwork of the pulpit and 
altar of the ancient parish church of 
Linz, Austria. Year by year the rot has 
become more apparent, yet it has been 
impossible to get at the hidden worms. 
Now, with the war over, a way has been 
found. Last year the church was sealed 
up, filled with poison gas developed by 
the former experts in chemical warfare, 
and left alone for a week. Probably some 
larve still remain, but after they have 
had a chance to hatch, the treatment 
will be repeated until at last the wood is 
left uninhabited. 
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